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SOME  ASSYKIAN  ETYMOLOGIES 
By  Paul  Haupt 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

§1. — The  common  Assyrian  word  for  body  is  zumru.  The 
cuneiform  ideogram  for  zumru,  Sumerian  su,  body,1  is  used  also 
for  masku,  skin.  In  Arabic,  basar,  skin,  means  also  mankind, 
just  as  Arabic  ad  am  denotes  both  skin  and  mankind?'  Heb. 
basar  means  flesh  and  inankind;  it  is  used  also  as  a  euphemism 
for  pudenda.  The  Hebrew  word  for  people,  goi,  is  derived  from 
the  stem  of  g6uiiah,  body.  In  the  Talmud,  g£uiiah,  body, 
person,  has  also  the  special  meaning  membrum  virile;  so,  too, 
guf,  body,  person,  and  zSmorah  which  corresponds  to  Assyr. 
zumru.  Greek  <tw/jlci  and  Se'yua?  are  used  in  the  same  way. 
Cant.  5,  I  rendered  the  couplet  Cant.  7,  3: 

A  heap  of  wheat  is  thy  person, 

encompassed  with  (dark  purple)  lilies; 

Thy  lap  is  a  bowl  that  is  covered, 
wherein  wine  may  ever  be  mingled. 

Here  person  (  =  Heb.  batn,  body)  is  used  for  the  hypogastric 
region  [mons  Veneris).    Compare  Cant.  29;  BL  3.  30.  104. 

The  original  meaning  of  Heb.  zemorah  is  yard,  rod,  branch, 
twig.  This  is  the  connotation  of  the  word  in  OT.  Heb.  zamar, 
to  prune,  is  a  privative  denominative  verb  (JAOS  28,  105,  n.  3) 3 
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which  means  originally  to  remove  twigs  or  branches.  In  Arabic, 
the  intransitive  verb  z  amir  a  has  the  privative  meaning  to  be 
unmanly.  Similarly  the  obscure  Heb.  iahs  (TZJfT)  pedigree,  is 
identical  with  Arab,  uaxs  ((j**-^)  rabble,  originally  unpedi- 
greed;   cf.  Arab.  ,    h  ajanah,    nobility   and   ig  nobility; 

German  Boss  and  French  rosse  (see  Est.  62). 

The  Piel  zimmer,  to  make  music,  from  which  the  term  for 
psalm,  Heb.  mizmOr  is  derived,  means  originally  to  pluck  (pick, 
pull,  twitch)  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument.  Zimrath 
ha'arg,  in  the  story  of  Joseph,  Gen.  43,  11,  which  is  translated 
in  AY:  the  best  fruits  of  the  land,  means  the  pick  of  the  laud. 

Delitzsch  in  his  Assyr.  Studien  (Leipzig,  187-4)  p.  122, 
combined  Assyr.  zumru,  body,  with  Talmudic  zemorah,  crepi- 
tus veivtris.  The  most  charitable  explanation  of  this  strange 
etymology  is  that  Delitzsch  did  not  know  the  real  connotation 
of  the  Latin  crepitus  ventris;  moreover,  Talmud,  zemorah  has 
not  this  meaning.  In  the  passage  Ezek.  8,  17,  ue-hinnam 
solehim  Sth-haz-z6m6rah  'al-appam,  the  term  zSmorah 
corresponds  to  the  Aram,  zfimora,  bluish-gray  (Syr.  zammara, 
which  is  used  especially  of  bluish-gray  eyes)4  and  denotes  the 
nasal  mucus.  The  passage  means,  Tliey  snort  defiance  and  con- 
tent])!, lit.  they  send  oat  the  snot  through  their  noses.  The  Syriac 
Bible  renders,  u6-hinnon  niafqe'in  ba-nexiraihon,3  they 
burst  out,  explode,  i.  e.  snort  with  their  nostrils.  For  the  prepo- 
sition ?al  (so  we  must  read  instead  of  'el)  cf.  Pss.  15,  3;  50,  16; 
Exod.  23,  13;  Eccl.  5,  1.  The  Codex  Marchalianus  has  in  the 
margin:  8ia  tojv  \xvKTr\pwv.  The  Vaticanus  reads:  /cal  IBov 
avrol  oj?  fjLVfCTwp^ovTes.  The  verb  fJiVKT-npt^co  means  to  turn  up 
the  nose,  to  sneer.0  To  sneer  =  to  express  contempt  by  a  grimace 
marked  by  slight  turning  up  of  the  nose.  To  snort  means  not 
only  to  force  the  air  with  violence  through  the  nose,  but  also  to 
turn  up  the  nose. 

I  have  pointed  out  (BL  123,  n.  *)  that  Assyr.  zumru,  body, 
is  identical  with  Arab,  zumrah,  body,  corporation.  In  the  same 
book  (pp.  127-132)  I  have  shown  that  the  Heb.  term  kipper,  to 
atone,  means  originally  to  wipe  off  with  the  hand  (Heb.  kaph) 
and  that  the  Heb.  qarth  and  qiriah,  city,  which  we  have  in 
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Hie  name  Carthage,  also  French  cire,  wax,  and  our  chalk, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  the  Spanish  city  of  Cadi/,  arc  ultimately 
Sumerian.' 

In  the  beautiful  description  of  the  Springtide  of  Love,  Cant. 
2.  12,  zamlr,  singing,  is  interpreted  by  some  to  mean  pruning; 
but  it  cannot  have  this  meaning  in  that  passage ;  grape-vines  are 
not  pruned  in  the  spring,  but  after  the  fruiting  season,  as  is 
evident  in  the  Parable  of  the  Vine  (John  15,  2). 

§2. — While  zamir,  pruning,  and  zamir,  singing,  are  ulti- 
mately identical,  we  must  assume  two  different  stems  for  the 
Assyr.  qablu  which  means  both  midst  and.  fig  lit.  The  original 
meaning  of  qabalu,  to  fight,  is  to  face,  to  confront;  but  Assyr. 
qablu,  midst,  is  a  transposition  of  Arab,  qalb,  heart,  midst,  and. 
this  is  identical  with  Heb.  qarb  which  appears  in  Assyrian  as 
kirbu,  spelled  with  k,  not  q,  owing  to  the  following  /-vowel,  just 
as  kiretu,  banquet,  from  qara,  to  invite,  is  spelled  with  Jc;  cf. 
the  Assyr.  loanword  kerah  (2  K  6,  23)  and  Nah.  35,  1.  11; 
Est.  32,  n.  f. 

Heb.  qarb,  interior,  has  no  connection  with  the  stem  qariba, 
to  approach;  it  is  simply  a  byform  of  qalbu  =  qablu,  with  r 
instead  of  /,  just  as  we  have  gamar  =  gamal,  and  (in  Syriac) 
geram;  see  Est  55,  n.  *;  57,  n.  f;  BL  23,  n.  •;  126,  ad  p.  79,  1.  5. 

Assyr.  qarabu,  ivar,  is  a  doublet  of  qablu,  front.  The 
original  form  of  Arab,  qalb,  heart,  midst,  is  qarb  with  r;  it  is 
derived  from  the  root  qar  (AJSL  23,  243,  below).  The  special 
meaning  of  qarb  is  thoracic  cavity,  while  kars  denotes  the 
abdominal  cavity  (JBL  19,  70,  n.  99). 

§3. — Transposition  and  partial  assimilation  are  much  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  supposed.  Assyr.  zenu,  to  be  angry, 
which  Zimmern8  was  inclined  to  combine  with  Heb.  zanah,  to 
reject,  originally  to  regard  as  offensive  (owing  to  a  disgusting 
odor)  is  simply  a  transposition  of  Heb.  za'am,  from  a  root  za( 
which  we  have  also  in  za'af,  za'aq  (with  partial  assimilation: 
ca'aq).  For  the  connection  of  the  two  meanings  to  be  angry 
and  to  shout  compare  Assyr.  caraxu  and  nagagu.  In  Assyr. 
zenu  the  'Ain  is  transposed,  and  the  u  instead  of  m  is  due  to  the 
preceding  dental  sibilant.    Similarly  we  have  in  Hebrew,  zanah, 
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to  have  illicit  intercourse,  instead  of  zamah,  Ethiopic  zamaua; 
contrast  Judges  67,  42. 

§  4.  —  We  find  the  same  partial  assimilation  in  the  legend  of 
the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men,  prefixed  to  the  Bibli- 
cal accounts  of  the  Deluge  (Gen.  6,  3).  Here  AV  translates: 
The  Lord  said,  Jly  spii'it  shall  not  always  strive  ivith  man;  but 
the  Ancient  Versions  render:  stay,  remain  ^/carafxeivr],  permane- 
bit,  Syr.  te'mar).  Heb.  iadon  in  this  passage  evidently  stands 
for  i  adorn,  an  intransitive  imperfect  from  the  stem  dum,  to 
last,  remain,  continue,  which  is  common  in  Arabic  (dama, 
iadumu  or  iadamu;  da'ima11,  always,  forever).  The  same 
partial  assimilation  appears  in  the  Arabic  dialect  of  Egypt,  where 
we  find  dan,  id  an  instead  of  dama,  iadamu.  The  original 
form  dom  (with  m)  is  preserved  in  Josh.  10,  12,  where  Joshua 
says  in  the  sight  of  Israel,  Sun,  stand  thou  still  over  Gibeon! 
Of  course,  this  meant  originally  simply:  May  the  sun  not  set 
before  Jhvh  has  granted  us  victory;  cf.  the  translation  of  Joshua, 
in  the  Polychrome  Bible  (New  York,  1899)  p.  72,  line  9.r  Simi- 
larly Sargon  says  in  his  cuneiform  annals  that  he  besieged  and 
conquered  the  Babylonian  city  of  Dur-Athara  (710  b.  c. )  before 
the  sun  set  (adi  la  salam  samsi).  See  H.  Winckler,  Keil- 
schrifttexte  Sargons  (Leipzig,  1889)  1,  43. 

Joshua's  lines, 

Sems  be-Gib'6n  dom!  iie-iareh  be-'emq  Aiialon! 

Uai-iadom  sems10  ue-iareh    rad-iqq6m  goi  'oiebau 

are  quoted  from  the  ancient  Book  of  Songs,  Heb.  sef  r  has-sir 
iasar   is  an  erroneous  transposition  of  sir  (JHUC,  No.  163, 
p.  54b,  below)  and  sir  is  identical  with  Arabic  si 'r,  poetry;  see 
Est.  74,  ad  9,  24.    'Am ad  after  u6-iareh  is  a  gloss  based  on 
iiai-ia'mod  introducing  the  subsequent  explanation  in  v.  13b12 

AV  adds  to  Stand  thou  still  in  the  margin:  Heb.  be  silent. 
But  there  is  no  verb  damam,  to  be  silent;  nor  does  dam  am 
ever  mean  to  silence,  to  annihilate,  although  da  mm  a  means 
in  Arabic  to  exterminate  (  =  tahana  ua-'ahlaka).  Heb.  damam 
corresponds  to  the  Assyr.  damamu,  to  moan,  to  mutter;  and  the 
forms  of  damam  which  are  supposed  to  mean  to  be  sileirf  must 
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be  derived  from  dum,  to  stay;  cf.  Nah.  II  (9a)«  D6m  16- 
Iahueh  (Ps.  37,  7)  does  not  mean  Be  silent  to  the  Lord  or 
mit  quietly  to  Jahveh,  but  Stay  (rest  in  patience  or  expectation) 
or  Wait  for  Jahveh!  For  iddemu  ka-'abn  (Ex.  15,  16)  we 
must  read  iadomu  ka-'abn,  they  became  rigid  as  a  stone, 
petrified  with  astonishment;  so,  too,  in  the  story  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  (Lev.  10,  3).  This  stem  dum,  to  stay,™  occurs  in  several 
passages  of  OT;  the  stem  dam  am,  to  whisper,  to  speak  with  a 
low,  rustling  voice,  is  less  frequent.  We  have  it  e.  g.  in  Ez. 
24,  17:  he'-aneq  dom,  moan  softly,  not  sigh  in  silence.  In 
Assyrian  we  find  the  phrase  kima  cuci  adamum,  I  rustle  like 
a  marsh,  i.  e.  I  moan  softly  as  a  canebrake  rustles.  When 
Jhvh  appeared  to  Elijah,  he  heard  a  still,  small  voice  (qol 
demamah  daqqah,  1  K  19,  12)  i.  e.  the  sound  of  a  soft  whis- 
per. DSmamah  ue-qol  'esma  ,  I  hear  a  whisper  and  a. 
voice  (Job  4,  16)  means  I  hear  a  still  voice.  Iaqem  sS?arah 
lidmamah  (Ps.  107,  29)  does  not  mean  He  makes  the  storm  a 
calm,  but  He  hushes  the  storm  to  a  whisper. 

The  obscure  line  in  Ps.  4,  5,  Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not,  com- 
mune loith  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  still,  must  be 
translated:  Rage,  but  be  ye  no  traitors!  Oppose  and  mutter  in 
private!  This  warning  is  addressed  to  the  aristocratic  Jewish 
apostates  who  appealed  to  the  Syrian  king  for  help  when  Judas 
Maccabseus  besieged  the  Syrian  citadel  at  Jerusalem  in  163  b.  c. 
(1  Mace.  6,  21).    This  Psalm  must  be  translated: 

1    aWhen  environed,14  Thou  didst  enlarge  me; 
15 have  mercy,  and  hearken  my  prayer! 

6  0 They 16  say,  Who  can  give  us  success?17 

YThy  countenance  lift  Thou  to  us!186 

7  Thou  hast  put  great  joy  in  my  heart,19 

surpassing  harvest  and  vintage;2" 

8  In  peace  eI  lie  down  and  I  slumber, 

ThouS  makest  me  dwell  ^undisturbedly.-1 


(a)   1   When  I  call,  answer  me,      O  God  who  Tightest  me !  22 

O)   6   many  (y)  the  light  of  (5)  Jhvh 

(e)    8  both 23  (£)  Jhvh  (r,)  alone 
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2     How  long  will  ye  6  love  what  is  vain,24 

and  seek  what  is  false,25  ye  lords  ? 26 1 

I     Rage,  but  be  ye  no  traitors!27 

oppose  and  mutter  *in  private! 28 A 

(9)    2   (will  ye  turn)  my  glory  into  shamed 

(t)    3   Know  ye  that  Jhvh  showed  me  wonderful  favor ;  30 

Jhvh  will  hear,  when  I  call  upon  Him. 

(k)   4   in  your  heart 

(A)  5   Bring  the  right  sacrifices,^!  trust  ye  in  Jhvh  !  32 

The  noun  demmat  means  in  Ethiopic:  cat,  originally  wild- 
cat. The  domestic  cat  was  not  known  to  the  Arabs  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed.33  The  verb  dam  am  seems  to  have  meant 
originally  to  cry  as  a  cat,  mew,  mewl,  miauj  then  to  moan, 
especially  to  moan  softly,  to  whisper,  to  mutter  (German  mauzen). 
Ethiopic  tadammama,  to  be  stupefied,  on  the  other  hand,  means 
originally  to  be  petrified  with  astonishment;  cf.  the  passage  cited 
above,  idd6mu  ka-'abn,  Ex.  15,  16*  This  Ethiopic  reflexive- 
passive  stem  would  correspond  to  a  Heb.  hithdomem. 

§  5. — Another  Assyrian  word  for  crying,  moaning,  which  has 
never  been  explained,  is  qubbti.  The  simple  stem  qebu  is  the 
common  word  for  to  speak,  to  call,  to  order,  to  promise.  It  has 
been  combined  with  the  Talmudic  qaba',  to  fix,  to  determine, 
but  it  is  identical  with  the  Heb.  verb  qaba/  which  we  find  in 
two  passages  of  OT,  viz.  Prov.  22,  23  and  Mai.  3,  8.  9.  Here 
we  must  not  substitute  'aqab  for  qaba'.  The  verb  qaba'  has 
the  privative  sense  of  the  German  absprechen,  aberkennen,  Lat. 
abjudicare.    Prov.  22,  22  must  be  translated: 

Rob  not  the  poor,  though  he  is  poor! 

nor  oppress  the  needy  in  court ! 
For  Jhvh  will  plead  their  cause, 

and  deprive  their  deprivers'  life! 

Shakespeare  says,  '27s  honor  to  deprive  dishonored  life. 

The  difference  between  gazal  and  qaba'  is  that  gazal 
means  to  deprive  unlawfully,  while  qaba'  means  to  deprive  by 
judicial  sentence.  In  the  same  way  we  must  render  in  Mai.  3,  8 : 
Can  man  divest  God  (of  His  rights)  ?  i.  e.  Can  God  be  lawfully 
deprived  by  man  of  anything  He  claims?  We  have  the  same 
root  (AJSL  23,252)  in  the  verb  qabab,  to  curse,  originally  to 
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decry,  clamor  against,  call  down  calamity.  Similarly  Assyr. 
ragamu,  from  which  the  terms  tar  gum  and  dragoman  are 
derived,  means  originally  to  cry;  then,  as  a  legal  term,  to  claim, 
and  finally  in  Ethiopic  (and  Arabic):  to  curse.™  Our  spell  = 
charm  meant  originally  simply  speech,  and  the  primary  meaning 
of  charm,  Lat.  carmen,  is  song.  In  German,  beschreien  means  to 
briny  on  an  evil  spell,  and  besprechen  is  equivalent  to  charming, 
enchanting,  conjuring. 

In  Arabic,  qaba'a  is  used  of  the  cry  of  an  elephant,  but  this 
means  originally  to  trumpet;  the  noun  qub'  means  trumpet, 
originally  hollow  metallic  instrument.  In  Hebrew  we  have 
qubba/t  (with  the  gloss  kos)  goblet  in  Is.  31,  17.  22  and  qoba' 
or  koba*  (with  k  instead  of  q)  helmet.  The  original  meaning 
is  to  be  hollow,  then  to  be  resonant,  to  resound,  sound,  speak. 
The  root  (AJSL  23,  252)  qab,  to  be  hollow,  appears  in  the 
name  of  the  measure  of  capacity,  qab,  also  in  qebah  stomach, 
and  qubbah,  vault,  Arab,  al-qubbah,  from  which  the  word 
alcove  is  derived.  Arab,  qaba'a  means  also  to  grunt  like  a  hog 
and  to  sight  deeply  (syn.  tanahhada/'"  naha). 

§6. — According  to  Delitzsch,  Assyr.  nimedu  means  room, 
chamber;  a  kussu  nimedi  is  said  to  be  a  parlor  chair,  not  a 
camp  stool.  I  showed  more  than  twenty  years  ago  (BA  1,  6- 
cf.  165.  176.  326)  that  nimedu  is  a  form  mifal  of  'amad,  to 
stand.  The  a- vowel  is  preserved  in  the  feminine  form  nimattu 
(for  mi'madtu)  which  does  not  mean  chamber  or  dwelling,  but 
a  utensil  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  throne,  or  chair, 
or  bed.  Both  nimedu  and  nimattu  mean  footstool  or  bed- 
steps.  The  Assyrian  chairs  and  couches  were  so  high  that  they 
had  to  be  provided  with  footstools  or  bed-steps. 

In  the  Talmud,  bed-steps  in  front  of  a  high  bed  are  called 
dargas,47  a  word  which  is  used  by  modern  Jews  for  the  treadle 
of  a  sewing  machine.  This  word  must  be  restored  in  Amos  3,  12 
instead  of  u-bidmesq.    We  must  read: 

As  a  shepherd  barely  rescues 

the  shins  or  an  earlap, 
So  will  the  dwellers  be  rescued 

with  the  steps  of  a  couch! 
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Ka-'ser  iaccil  ha-ro'eh       kera'aim  o-bdal-'6zn 
Ken  innaclu  hai-iosbim    be-dargas  'ars. 

Of  all  their  treasures  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  will  not  be  able 
to  save  more  than  the  steps  of  their  luxurious  dining  couches  on 
which  they  have,  been  reclining  at  their  sumptuous  feasts.  The  pre- 
ceding bif'ath  mittah  is  an  explanatory  gloss  to  be-dargas  'ers. 

In  Nebuchadnezzar's  statement  that  he  did  not  desire  a 
nimedu  of  his  majesty  in  another  city,  nimedu  has  the  same 
meaning  as  Heb.  h adorn, 36  footstool,  in  Ps.  99,  5;  Lam.  2, 1,  where 
the  Temple  of  Jhvh  in  Jerusalem  is  called  His  footstool.  The 
name  of  the  wall  of  Babylon,  Nimetti  Bel,  must  be  explained 
in  the  same  way.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  5,  35;  cf 
Is.  66,  1;  Acts  7,  49)  heaven  is  called  GocVs  throne,  and  the 
earth  His  footstool. 

An  Egyptian  couch  with  bed-steps  in  front  of  it  is  figured  in 
Riehm's  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  Bsethgen  (Biele- 
feld, 1893)  1,  225  and  in  the  first  edition  of  Benzinger's  Hebr. 
Archdologie,  p.  123.  Assyrian  couches  and  chairs  with  foot- 
stools may  be  seen  in  Miirdter-Delitzsch's  Geschichte  Baby- 
loniens  and  Assyrians  (Calw,  1891)  pp.  139  and  207;  cf.  BL 
67,  12.  Footstools  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  e.  g.  1, 
131;  10,  315.  367;  17,  409.  462.  504;  19,  57;  means 
also  rowers  seat,  roiving-bench,  thwart. 

§7. — Assyr.  pelu,  which  is  synonymous  with  salatu,  has 
never  been  explained.  In  HW  both  words  are  left  untranslated. 
Salatu  is  the  stem  of  Heb.  solth,  flour,  and  means  to  grind, 
and  pelu  is  evidently  the  Heb.  palh  (nbs)  millstone. 

§  8. — In  my  Prolegomena  to  a  Comparative  Assyrian  Gram- 
mar (JAOS  13,  ccliii,  below;  cf.  AJSL  20,  171)  I  have  shown 
that  Assyr.  tulu,  breast,  is  connected  with  tilu,  hill,  and  that 
the  synonym  cirtu  is  the  feminine  of  giru,  high.  One  of  my 
students  recently  suggested  that  Assyr.  sadu,  mountain,  might 
be  connected  with  Heb.  sad,  breast.  Assyr.  sadu,  mountain, 
constr.  sad,  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Heb.  sad  eh,  field. 
If  this  be  correct,  we  should  have  a  secondary  differentiation  as 
in  seh,  sheep,  and  sai,  present,  which  may  have  been  originally 
identical;  see  OLZ  12,  214,  n.  15. 
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§9.-  -The  Heb.  terms  pahhdth  u-s6ganlm,  governors  and 
deputies  (Ez.  23,  12.  23  &c)  are  Assyrian  loanwords.  Pahhfth 


Kings  112,  18;  117,  32)  as  well  as  Syr.  seladda  —  Babyl.  sa- 
landu  — salamtu,  fern,  of  salmu,  corpse  (see  Nah.  2G).  In 
Syr.  izgaddutha,  embassy,  mission  (ZA  7,  174)  the  s  is  assimi- 
lated to  the  following  g;  cf.  z6man,  time  =  Assyr.  si  man u, 
from  uasama  (JHUC,  No.  163,  p.  89a;  Pur.  32,  23;  Nah.  31, 
below).    For  %a)ydvr]s  see  Pur.  26,  6. 

The  s  in  Heb.  seganim  instead  of  the  cuneiform  s  shows 
that  this  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Assyrian,  not  from  the 
Babylonian:  s  became  s  in  Assyrian,  and  s  became  s  (THCO 
234,  n.  3).  This  fact,  which  was  recognized  by  Hincks  as 
early  as  1857,  is  denied  by  nearly  all  Assyriologists  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  (see  e.  g.  AG  126).  But  GA  xvii  rightly  says 
that  s  was  pronounced  s  in  Assyrian,  and  s,  on  the  other  hand,  s. 
The  original  form  of  the  name  of  the  Moon-god  is  Sin,  not  Sin 
{Kings  270,  24).  Mount  Sinai  denotes  a  mountain  covered  with 
senna  shrubs  (Heb.  s<3ne,  Arab.  sana').  .  See  OLZ  10,  70;  12, 
165  (for  Aram,  estaqad  =  Assyr.  sattaqda,  last  year,  formerly, 
discussed  on  the  same  page,  see  AJSL  22,  251).  Cf.  also  my 
paper  Midian  and  Sinai  in  ZDMG  63,  Part  3. 

Saknu  is  generally  derived  from  sakanu,  to  appoint;  but  the 
usual  meaning  of  sakanu  is  to  make:  saknu  means  agent.  This 
is  also  the  meaning  of  Arab.  "amil.  An  agent  is  a  person  acting 
on  behalf  of  his  principal,  a  representative  or  deputy.  We  speak 
not  only  of  commercial  agents,  but  also  of  diplomatic  agents,  &c. 
An  officer  who  performs  the  duties  of  a  colonel  during  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  the.  commander  of  the  regiment  is  called  an 
acting  colonel.  Arab.  '  amal,  work,  is  used  especially  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  revenues,  and  Heb.  melakhah,  work,  has 
the  same  meaning;  see  Est.  34.  Arab,  'a mil  means  not  only 
governor,  but  also  collector  of  taxes,  &c. 
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§10.— In  the  illustrative  quotation  (BL  26,  n.  *)  Is.  59,  5.  6, 
which  is  according  to  Cheyne  (Isaiah  158,  18)  a  later  insertion 
from  some  favorite  book  of  moral  teaching,  or  possibly  from  some 
very  late  psalm,  we  read: 

Lo,  vipers'  eggs  do  they  hatch, 

and  spiders'  webs  do  they  weave. 
He  who  eats  of  those 37  eggs  must  die, 

'  and  if  crushed,  they  break  out  into  adders. 
Their  webs  serve  not  for  raiment, 

nor  can  men  be  clad  therein:38 
Their  works  are  works  of  mischief, 

and  violence  is  in  their  hands. 

In  the  Masoretic  Text  the  word  for  web  is  qur  ;  but  the  Targum 
has  qiuuin,  threads,  filaments  (qiuuin  de-'akkobita)  for 
qurim ;  the  "1  in  D*H1p  is  merely  due  to  dittography  of  the  1; 
the  consonants  %  1,  1,  1  are  often  confused,  haplographed,  and 
dittographed;  cf.  OLZ  12,  168,  end  of  n.  7;  TOCR  1,  302,  n.  1; 
AAJ  6,  1.  5. 

This  confusion  of  "%  1,  *[,  1,  is  much  more  frequent  than  is 
generally  supposed:  HpT  (Prov.  10,  7)  is  miswritten  for  Spip  ; 
for  fcOV  (Prov.  11,25)  we  must  read  HYT  (see  Proverbs  43,  30; 
15,  5).  In  Hos.  12,  12  LXX  (apxovre:)  read  D"nto  for  D^UE,39 
and  this  is  a  corruption  of  DnTO ,  demons.  In  1  S  20,  30  we 
find  m-ran  mSO  instead  of  t&\p  rn?3  .iu  In  ninS  =  cunei- 
form Pitru  (IN  377,  n.  3)  the  1  is  due  to  dittography  of  the  . 
Similarly  the  1  in  DJT1TJ  is  a  dittogram  of  the  1  ;  we  must  read 
in  2  S  10,  4;  1  Chr.  19,  4:  middehem.  Gen.  36,  2  *ftn  is 
miswritten  for  ^hh  (IN  331,  n.  2).  The  names  D^ISD  and 
are  both  corruptions  of  D^TlED  ,  afterwards  ""HiS^  (OLZ 
11,  238;  TOCR  1,  302;  AAJ  5). 

The  obscure  T1T7J  (Ob.  8)  is  miswritten  for  TlT'J ,  store, 
supply  of  food,  provisions,  originally  a  place  where  provisions 
are  kept  for  future  use;  cf.  ^770?  (Odyss.  2,  289)  and  dyyelov 
(1  Mace.  6,  53). 41  In  Arabic  we  find  mizuad,  bag  of  pro- 
visions, misspelled  in  the  Aruch  *HT32 ,  as  it  is  in  Obad.  8  and 
Job  37,  9  (see  below).  The  Talmudic  mizuadah  has  the  same 
meaning.     This  word  is  connected  with  Aram,  zeuada,  pro- 
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visions  for  a  journey,  haversack,  which  is  identical  with  the 
Biblical  cedfih,  fern,  of  oaid,  provisions  for  a  journey,  supply 
of  food  (Assyr.  ciditu).4'2  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is 
game.  Pliny  (6,  161)  says  that  according  to  Aelius  Gallns 
nomadas  lacte  et  ferina  came  vesci.i9  The  z  instead  of  g  is  due 
to  partial  assimilation  as  it  is  also  in  Syr.  zaddiq  =  Heb.  caddiq , 
righteous,  orthodox.  The  name  of  the  unorthodox  Sadduceans 
(Syr.  Zaduqaie)  appears  in  Arabic  as  zindiq  —  ziddiq  ;  see 
JAOS  28,  116;44  cf.  also  ze"er  (Is.  28,  10.  13;  Job  36,  2)  = 
ca'ir,  small. 

In  Ob.  8  we  must  read: 

Iassimu  miziiad  taht£kha       'en  tebu'ah  bo 

They  destroy  thy  underground  caches, 
no  store  is  (left)  therein. 

For  iassimu  [cf.  GK,  §107,  e)  instead  of  iasimu  see  Nah. 
3.  36,  ad  v.  13;  contrast  MVAG  3,  238,  1.  8.  In  tahtekha  we 
have  not  the  preposition,  but  the  pausal  form  of  a  noun  with  the 
meaning  underground  chamber  which  we  find  also  in  Jer.  38,  II. 
For  the  position  of  the  suffix  cf.  GK,  §136,  n.72  The  misreading 
t  &  bun  ah  instead  of  tebu'ah  is  responsible  for  the  illustrative 
quotation  (see  the  beginning  of  §10)  in  the  following  verse 
referring  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Edomites  (OLZ  12,  163). 
In  the  Talmud,  tebu'ah,  produce,  means  especially  grain  (not 
in  Levy).  Grain  was  stored  in  a  cache  or  in  a  dry  well  with 
clay  walls  (Jer.  41,  8;  2  S  17,  19). 45 

Apart  from  the  two  couplets  in  vv.  5  and  7,  which  may  have 
been  written  about  B.  c.  580,  the  Book  of  Obadiah  was  composed 
in  b.  c.  164  (see  TOCR  1,  269,  n.  2). 

Also  in  Ps.  144,  13  and.  Job  37,  9  we  must  read  mizuadenu, 
our  store-houses,  and  mim- mizuad im,  from  the  great  store- 
house; for  the  intensive  plural  see  Nah.  30,  below;  AJSL  23, 
233,  n.  40. 

The  shorter  form  DTP  (Ex.  4,  18a)  for  1*irp  is  due  to  haplog- 
raphy  of  1*1.  Jethro  is  probably  an  Egyptian  name:  ro  may 
be  the  Heb.  form  of  the  Egyptian  Re\  For  the  vanishing  of  the 
xAin  (ro'  would  have  meant  evil  in  Hebrew)  cf.  morah,  razor. 
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for  ma' rah  ;  Est6m6h  (Josh.  15,  50)  =  Estemo'  (Josh.  21, 
14),  &c;  see  JHUC,  No.  163,  p.  88;  also  the  remarks  on  Heb. 
sir  =  Arab,  si'r,  above,  §4.  For  the  6  in  Hebrew  instead  of  e 
ef.  the  remarks  on  Sarg6n  =  Sarru-keru,  above,  §9.  In  the 
original  tradition  Moses'  wife  was  the  daughter-in-law  of  a  priest 
of  Heliopolis;  she  is  therefore  contemptuously  called  (Num.  12, 
1)  a  negress  (AAJ  9,  n.  *).  Afterwards  this* tradition  was  trans- 
ferred to  Joseph  (Gen.  41,  50).  The  Israelites  were  not  in 
Egypt,  but  the  Edomite  ancestors  of  the  Jews  were  in  Egypt 
about  1230  B.C.  (OLZ  12,  163.  212).  Jewish  monotheism  is 
derived  from  Heliopolis.46 

The  reading  ,  filaments  of  a  spider,  instead  of 

the  aira^  Xeyo/juevov  h"l^p  (Is.  59,  5.  6)  is  confirmed,  not  only  by 
the  Targumic  rendering  qiuuin  d6-?akkobita,47  but  also  by  the 
Assyr.  qe,  filaments,  which  we  find  in  No.  56  of  Geo.  Reis- 
ner's  Sumerisch-babylonische  Hymnen  nach  Thoniafeln  griechi- 
scher  Zeit  (Berlin,  1896)  p.  108,  1.  42: 

ina  taxazi  qe  asati         ina  pilakki  atami 

During  battle  threads  I  weave, 
with  the  spindle  I  spin. 

My  attention  was  called  by  Professor  Zimmern  to  his 
explanation  of  this  passage,  given  in  Miss  Hussey's  dissertation 
(AJSL  23,  147,  1.  42;  cf.  p.  150,  below).  For  qu  (Heb.  qau), 
thread,  cord;  pilakku  (Heb.  palkh)  spindle;  tamu  (Heb. 
tauah;  ZA  2,  274)  see  HW  581b.  527b.  302a,  and  for  satu 
[cf.  Heb.  set!,  warp)  =to  weave  (HW  695b:  satu,  some  kind 
of  cloth)  see  Dr.  Behrens'  dissertation  (cited  Pur.  31,  14;  cf 
OLZ  12,  67,  n.  5)  p.  121,  n.  2.  I  had  not  seen  Miss  Hussey's 
dissertation  when  I  wrote  the  explanation  of  the  difficult  phrase 
sata  qe  ittuti  (KB  2,  116,  7;  HW  582a) 48  published  in  ZDMG 
61,  294,  1.  33.  We  must  undoubtedly  render,  with  Zimmern, 
They  ivere  webbed  (covered)  with  cobivebs,  lit.  filaments  of  spiders. 

Itttitu  (HW  161a)  is  a  collective  abstract  noun  like  amelutu, 
mankind;  abutu,  fathers.  The  stem  is  Arab,  hata  (Lt^,  ^^) 
or  h  at  a'  a 49  =  fat  a  la,  to  tivist,  weave,  seio  together,  to  fasten, 
intertwine,  &c.    Itttitu50  is  derived  from  ittu  =  hit'u  =  hituu 
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or  hitiu.  We  find  ittu  sa  cubftti,81  fringe  of  a  garment 
(HW  154b).  Both  ittu  and  itft  (HW  156b)  mean  also  border 
boundary.  Ittu  represents  a  form  fi'l,  and  itti  a  form  fiVil  or 
fi'al.  Border  may  mean  also  territory,  domain;  this  is  the 
meaning  of  utu'utu  (for  hutuuutu)  Tig.  4,  3 J:  (HW  155a). 
Itati,  neighborhood  (HW  154b)  stands  for  hitauati,  whereas 
idati,  sides  (HW  304a)  is  the  plural  of  ittu  =  idtu,  fern,  of  idu, 
hand  =  ia,du  (Proverbs  51,  3).  For  the  development  of  the 
meaning  in  utu'utu  cf.  Heb.  habl,  cord,  rope,  snare,  loop, 
noose;  measuring-line  or  lot  (see  Pur.  18,  10)  and  region,  dis- 
trict, coast-line,  sea-shore  (see  Proverbs  57,  30).  Also  Assyr. 
qicru  means  originally  tying  (cords,  slip-knots,  snares,  &c)  and 
then  property,  possession.  Qicir  sadi,  however,  does  not  mean 
property  of  the  mountain  (HW  592a)  but  rocks  or  flagstones 
firmly  knit  or  bound  together  so  as  to  form  one  compact  whole. 
Ittu,  asphalt  (HW  161a)  means  u niter,  i.  e.  bituminous  cement 
(BL  129).  For  the  intervocalic  '=u  or  i  in  utu'utu  cf  iti'atu 
(HW  157a)  =  hitiiatu. 

From  the  same  stem  we  must  derive  itani  which  we  find  in 
the  passage  iv  R  26,  25a  (cited  HW  158b):  setu  suparrurtu 
(or  saparu)  sa  ina  tamdim  tar^u,  sa  ina  itanisa  nunu  ul 
uqqu,52  the  spread  net  from  whose  meshes  no  fish  escapes. 
Itani  is  not  a  noun  with  the  termination  -an,  meaning  enmesh- 
ment,  but  plural  of  itu  =  hitaiu,  mesh;  cf.  above  the  remarks  on 
Heb.  habl.  In  amelu  su  ina  nise  qa  esa  ana  seti  tarcu 
(iv  R2  6,  16)  qu  esu  does  not  mean  a  destructive  snare,  but  an 
entangling  snare.  Esitu,  confusion,  disorder,'*  means  originally 
entanglement. 

Assyr,  setu,  net,  which  is  recorded  in  HW  636b  as  a  derivative 
of  ftXu3 ,  must  be  derived  from  satu,  to  weave;  cf.  zeru,  seed  = 
z&ru,  zarru,  zar'u  (BAL  90).  There  is  no  connection  between 
setu,  net  (originally  woven  in  meshes)  and  Heb.  saht,  in  which 
the  final  t  is  the  feminine  ending;  contrast  Delitzsch,  Prolego- 
mena (Leipzig,  1886)  p.  119.  The  synonym  of  setu,  net, 
saparu  (HW  509)  is  a  Sumerian  loanword,  a  compound  of  sa, 
mesh,M  and  par  (or  bar)  spread  out.  Syr.  apharsana,  plot, 
scheme  (originally  iceb,  tissue)  is  not  derived  from  the  Persian, 
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but  is  a  transposition  of  Assyr.  saparu,  ne/  =  Sumer.  sa-bar. 
Sum.  sa  =  Assyr.  riksu,55  markasu,  pitnu,56  and  bar  =  Assyr. 
suparruru  and  nabaltu  ;  see  HW  621.  622.  533.  The  stem  of 
nabaltu  (for  nabastu)  is  Arab,  basata  (ia***.o!).  In  Syriac 
we  have  with  partial  assimilation  [Pur.  27,  15)  pSsat,  to  stretch 
out,  to  spread  out. 

§11. — Heb.  kaiiuanim,  cakes  (LXX:  %av<w^e?,  also  %ay/3&)ye?, 
Xaftcoves,  ^afitaveb,  /cavwves,  in  the  two  post-Jeremianic  passages 
Jer.  7,  18;  44,  19)  has  been  compared  by  Jensen  (cf.  KAT  441, 
n.  3)  with  Assyr.  kamanu  and  derived  from  the  stem  kamu  — 
Heb.  kariah,  to  burn  (ZA  2,  281).  This  untenable  etymology  was 
suggested  more  than  150  years  ago  by  Joh.  Simonis,  but  rightly 
rejected  by  Gesenius  who  stated  in  his  Thesaurus,  p.  669b: 
(kaiiah)  urendi,  adurendi,  not  coquendi  significatum  habet. 
There  is  a  difference  between  a  baked  cake  and  a  burnt  cake. 
Even  toast  (Jensen:  Rostbrot)  is  but  superficially  browned  by 
the  fire,  not  burnt.  Nor  can  kaiuian,  cake,  be,  with  Kimchi 
and  Gesenius,  derived  from  Aram,  kaiinen,  to  prepare  {cf. 
AJSL  23,  226,  n.  13). 

Assyr.  kamanu  does  not  mean  toast;  it  denotes  something 
broad  and  flat  in  form,  especially  a  thin,  fled  cake.  It  is  derived 
from  the  stem  kaham,  so  that  kamanu —  kahmanu. 57  Arab. 

kahama  ( p|jj#|  ^  **4^  !j>!  Jolj^Jl  zx+ff)  to  discour- 
age, means  originally  to  flat,  to  depress.  We  use  flat  in  the 
sense  of  prostrate,  laid  low;  the  phrase  to  fall  flat  means  to  fail 
completely.    The  fourth  form  of  kahama  is  used  of  failing  eye- 

sight  (JjL  ^  s^oj  p-fc^O-  Heb.  kahah,  which  has  the 
same  meaning,  corresponds  to  Arabic  kahiia,  to  be  discouraged; 
in  Ethiopic,  transposed,  hakaia).  For  kahiia  =  kahima  cf. 
qaliiia  =  q&hima  (AJSL  23,  228,  end  of  n.  13).  Arab, 
kali  ha  means  to  be  decrepit  (syn.  harima).  The  original 
meaning  of  decrepit  is  sunk  to  a  lower  level  (JAOS  28,  106). 

The  form  fu'l  of  kahama  appears  in  Assyrian  as  ktimu  (for 
kuhmu)58  which  is  generally  translated  place,  building,  residence, 
but  it  corresponds  to  the  Greek  ir\d%  and  denotes  a  flat  surface, 
level  ground,  then  platform,  terrace,  area,  site,  place.™  The 
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preposition  kum  (also  kern  — -kali in )  means  originally  in  the 
place  of. 

In  German,  Platz  means  not  only  plan',  but  also  thin  cake. 
The  derivation  of  place  from  TrXarela  seems  to  me  doubtful; 
TrXarela  means  street,  not  place.  In  Polish,  plack  is  used  for 
flat  cake.  Greek  nXa/covs,  which  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
7rXaf,  denotes  a  flat  cake.  Lat.  placenta,  which  is  now  used 
especially  of  the  uterine  cake  or  afterbirth,  has  the  same  meaning. 
For  the  connection  of  7r\af  and  irXaicovs  with  TrX^aaco,  to  beat 
(Lat.  plango)  cf.  batter  =  flour  and  water  made  into  paste;  and 
for  the  meaning  of  Lat.  placere  cf.  Heb.  sauah,  to  be  suitable 
(Est.  3,  8).  We  use  level  in  the  sense  of  adapt  and  suit. 
Shakespeare  (Othello,  i,  3,  239)  says:  such  accommodation  and 
besort  as  levels  with  tier  breeding.  Germ.  Pldtzchen,  the  diminu- 
tive of  Platz,  denotes  a  small  flat  cake,  eit  her  round  or  star-like  in 
form,  i.  e.  a  kauuan.  Also  Germ.  Fladen  which  is  connected 
with  irXarvs,  flat,  level,  wide,  means  flat  cake  (  =  Eng.  flown). 

The  Vulgate  uses  placentae  for  kauuanim  and  the  Peshita: 
zautere,  i.  e.  cakes  made  of  fine  flour,  oil,  and  honey,  correspond- 
ing to  the  German  Honigkuchen,  LebkucJien,  Pfefferkuchen, 
&c.  The  Targum  renders  kauuanim  by  kardotin  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  identical  with  ^ei/otSwro?,  provided  with 
sleeves;  but  this  may  mean  also  having  ray -like  projections  like 
points  of  a  star.  * 

In  1.  226  of  the  Flood  Tablet  (p.  144  of  my  edition  of  the 
Babylonian  Nimrod  Epic)m  kamanu  denotes  the  thin  flat  cake 
into  which  the  dough  for  the  bread  to  be  baked  for  Nimrod  by 
Xisuthrus'  wife,  has  been  rolled  out  (Assyr.  mussukat).61 
Jensen  translates  this  passage  (KB  6,  245,  11.  224-229):  Sein 
eines  Brot  ist  angerilhrt,  ein  zweites  ist  .  .  .  .  t,  ein  drittes  ist 
(ange)feucht(et),  ein  viertes  ist  weiss  (geworden),  sein  Bost- 
brod,  ein  fUnftes  uwirft  graues  Haar  ab,"  ein  seclistes  ist 
gekocht,  ein  siebentes — plotzlicli  riihrte  er  ihn  an  und  der 
Mensch  schrak  auf.  This  remarkable  rendering  is  on  a  par  with 
the  meaningless  translations  characterized  in  JAOS  22,  9  (cf. 
Est  70,  n.  *).-62 

The  numerals  istat,  sanutu111,   &c  mean  on  the  first  day, 
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second  day,  &c.  Sanutu  =  sanuiatu,  fern,  of  Ethiop.  sanui ; 
the  feminine  of  the  ordinal  number  sanu  (for  saniiu)  would 
be  sanitu  (for  saniitu,  saniiatu).  The  Assyrian  ordinal 
numbers  have  not  the  form  fa'ul  (AG  171,  No.  8).  Nor  do 
is  tat,  sanutum,  &c  mean  firstly,  secondly,  &c  (AG  214). 

The  verb  in  1.  224  is  not  ipteci,  became  white  (how  can  toast 
become  white?)  but  ibteci,  she  cut  or  broke  up,  divided;  cf. 
Heb.  bicca/  in  the  late  psalm  Is.  38,  12;  Arab,  bada'a  (syn. 
qata'a).  The  noun  bacl'ah  denotes  a  piece  of  bread,  or  meed. 
We  have  the  same  verb  in  buccu  (not  puccu,  HW  534a)  sa 
qan  tuppi. 

The  noun  sib  a,  which  is  spelled  si  pa  in  1.  239,  does  not 
mean  white  hair  (Heb.  seb  or  sebah)  but  grease,  lard  (OLZ 
12,  111). 

The  lines  should  be  translated:  On  the  first  day  his  (Nim- 
rod's)60  bread  ivas  made  up,63  i.  e.  the  flour  was  mixed  with  water, 
and  this  mixture  was  kneaded;  on  the  second,  it  was  spread  out 
with  a  roller;®1  on  the  third,  it  was  rernoistened;  on  the  fourth, 
she  (Xisuthrus'  wife)  divided  his  (flat)  cake  into  a  number  of 
smaller  cakes;64  on  the  fifth,  site  put  grease  on;  on  the  sixth,  it 
was  baked;  on  the  seventh  day,  he  (Xisuthrus)  suddenly  touched 
him  so  that  the  man  (Nimrod)60  was  startled.65 

Nor  does  tediqu  sipa  a  iddi-ma  edesu  lidis  (1.  262) 
mean  soll'das  Gewand  nicht  " graues  Haar  dbwerfen"  sondern 
neu(,  neu)  vcrbleiben,  but  the  garment  shall  not  take  on  grease 
(dirt)06  but  shall  remain  quite  new.  Arab,  dusumah  means 
gr easiness  and  dirt;  Arab,  dusm  (plur.  of  adsamu)  denotes 
soiled  garments.  We  use  smear  not  only  for  fat,  grease,  oint- 
ment, but  also  for  spot,  blotch,  stain.  Greasy  =  smeared  or  soiled 
with  grease.    In  the  same  way  to  daub  =  to  smear  and  to  soil. 

Assyr.  samnu  denotes  especially  sesame  oil  (Piw.  30,  39) 
whereas  sipu  —  grease,  i.  e.  animal  fat,  as  tallow,  suet,  or  lard. 
In  Syriac,  sufia  da-hezire  means  lard.  Sufia  (from  safa  = 
suf ;  cf.  AJSL  23,  252)  denotes  also  lubricating  grease  (Germ. 
Schmiere).  Syr.  saiiaf a  =  caulker,  i.  e.  one  who  smears  with 
pitch.  Syr.  seiafa.  eye-salve,  has  passed  into  Arabic  as  siiaf ; 
also  the  Arabic  verb  safa  (iasufu)  to  polish  (or  to  smear  with 
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pitch)  is  an  Aramaic  loanword.  The  genuine  Arabic  form  is 
sftfa  (iasifu)  or  sa/afa  (s&'ifa)  which  lias  the  privative  mean- 
ing (JAOS  28,  105,  n.  3;  BL  128)  to  be  rubbed  off  or  abraded, 
fretted,  galled,  chafed,  frayed  (syn.  tas&qqaqa)  or  excoriated, 
cracked,  chapped,  excorticated  (syn.  taqassara).  This  corre- 
sponds to  Syr.  saupa  (or  sufa)  excoriation  (G-erm.  Hautwolf  or 
Afterfratt)?1 

Arab,  saf,  layer  of  stones,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  loanword 
corresponding  to  Syr.  sShafa,  a  course  of  stones  or  wood,  a  con- 
tinuous range  of  stones  or  bricks.  The  genuine  Arabic  form  of 
this  stem  is  sahafa  which  has  the  privative  meaning  to  excori- 
ate, to  flay;  in  Yemen,  sihaf  means  milk,  lit.  what  is  skimmed. 
Cf.  Sumer.  ni-nun,  fat  skimmed  off,  i.  e.  cream  (ni  =  samnu, 
and  nun  =  qalapu  (BL  126,  ad  p.  79).  This  explanation  was 
given  more  than  30  years  ago  in  the  German  translation  of  Geo. 
Smith's  Chaldean  Genesis  (Leipzig,  1876)  p.  285,  n.  1;  con- 
trast J.  D.  Prince's  Materials  for  a  Swmerian  Lexicon,  p.  262, 
below.  In  Assyrian  we  find  sipu  or  sibu  (HW  645b)  wooden 
lining  or  boarding;  cf.  ~|TiTZJ  (Ezek.  41,  16)  covered  (or  wains- 
coted) and  Syr.  sahufta,  covering.  Syr.  sehaf,  to  overthrow, 
on  the  other  hand,  corresponds  to  the  Assyr.  saxapu,  and  has  an 
original  C  and  a  ^  . 

§  12. — In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  add  a  word  on  the  ety- 
mology of  the  cuneiform  name  of  the  planet  Saturn.  The  Maso- 
retic  vocalization  kiiun  in  Amos  5,  26  suggests  the  substitution 
of  siqquc,  idol,  abomination  (cf.  JAOS  28,  118,  below).  The 
cuneiform  name  of  the  planet  Saturn  is  spelled  Ka-a-a-ma-nu 
which  was  originally  (ZA  2,  267,  1;  280,  3;  282,  1)  pronounced 
ka'amanu  (for  qaiiamanu,  with  k  for  q,  as  in  kirbu  =  Heb. 
qarv;  see  above,  §2).  This  may  afterwards  have  passed  (with 
a  change  of  a  to  e  and  m  to  u)6s  into  kamanu,  keuan.  Assyr. 
ka'amanu  means  permanent,  lasting,  enduring,  remaining  (HW 
321).  The  stem  is  qum  ;  cf  Arab,  qaiiam  and  (the  Aramaic 
loanword)  qaiium.69  I  believe,  the  planet  Saturn  was  called 
ka'amanu,  keuan,  remaining  or  fixed,  because  it  remains 
about  2^  years  in  the  same  sign  of  the  zodiac.  In  1.  178  of  the 
second  Surpu-tablet  (JBL  19,  62,  n.  8)  Sakkut  and  Ka'a- 
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ma n ii  are  mentioned  together  (EB  749)  just  as  we  find  Sikkuth 
and  Kiiun  (both  with  the  vowels  of  the  Qere  siqqu§;  see 
above)  in  Amos  5,  26. 

The  passage  Amos  5,  21-27  is  a  post-Exilic  gloss  to  Am.  4, 
4.  5.  It  must  be  preceded  by  4,  5,  and  followed  by  6,  8  and  5, 
4.  5.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  verses  the  entire  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Amos  consists  of  glosses,  just  as  Am.  9, 
1  is  the  only  original  passage  in  the  final  chapter.70  Am.  5,  23-27 
must  be  translated: 

Did  ye  bring  me  offerings  and  gifts 
the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness?71 

Ye  may  carry  now  Saccuth,  your  King, 
and  Kewan,  your  gorgeous  image  !7- 

I'll  send  you  away  into  exile!73 
thus  says  Jhvh  Sabaoth. 

Jhvh  says,  I  want  repentance  and  conversion,  love  toward  God 
and  man,  not  sacrifices  and  gifts.  What  is  the  use  of  your  com- 
ing to  Beth-el  and  its  sacred  cromlech,  your  sacrifices,  tithes,  and 
freewill  offerings,  if  you  do  not  return  to  Me?  You  observe  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  but  you  have  no  real  religion;  you  do  not 
come  up  to  My  ethical  standard;  I  sent  you  many  a  warning,  but 
in  vain!  Our  relations  were  perfect,  without  sacrifices  and  gifts, 
during  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.'1  In  your  nomadic 
stage  you  had  no  elaborate  ritual,  but  your  moral  standard  was 
higher.  But  as  ye  will  not  return  to  Me,  the  only  true  God,  I 
will  send  you  away  into  exile:  ye  will  be  deported  to  Assyria!73 
There  you  may  worship  the  Assyrian  idols,  Saccuth  and  Kewan, 
and  carry  their  images  about  in  processions.  The  gods  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  were  carried  about  in  processions  at  the  great 
festivals,74  especially  at  that  of  the  New  Year  about  the  time  of 
the  vernal  equinox;75  see  the  full-page  illustration  facing  p.  78 
of  the  translation  of  Isaiah  in  the  Polychrome  Bible. 

Notes 

(1)  The  oldest  form  of  the  ideogram  for  su  may  represent  the 
siij,rapubic  region;  it  means  therefore  also  increase;  see  Francois 
Thureau-Dangin,  Becherches  sur  Vorigine  de  Ve'criture  cwie'iforme 
(  Paris,  1898)  p.  32,  No.  190;  cf.  also  No.  327;  contrast  Delitzsch,  Die 
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Entstehung  des  altesten  Schriftsystems  (Leipzig,  1S(.)7)  p.  L38,  and  J.  D. 
Prince,  Materials  for  a  Sumerian  Lexicon  (Leipzig,  1908)  p.  214, 
below,  and  p.  296. 

In  the  name  of  Sennacherib  the  ideogram  su  represents  the  impera- 
tive rlba,  requite,  give  a  reward!  (ZDMG  62,  722).  Heb.  rib  lias 
originally  the  same  meaning;  cf.  1  S  25,39.  The  name  Jerubbaal 
means  Baal  rewards.  As  a  rule,  Heb.  rib  means  to  try  to  obtain 
retaliation  or  redress.  Heb.  rab  (Is.  19,  20)  vindicator,  attorney,  advo- 
cate, appears  in  Arabic  as  na'  ib,  proxy,  deputy,  lieutenant  (with  r  for  n ; 
cf.  Est  10,  ad  1,  8). 

(2)  Contrast  a  nam  (ZDMG  61,  194,  1.  9). 

(3)  Note  the  following  abbreviations:  AAJ=  Haupt,  The  Aryan 
Ancestry  of  Jesus,  reprinted  from  The  Open  Court  (Chicago,  April,  1909). 

—  AG  =  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Grammatik  (Berlin,  1906). — AJSL  = 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages.  —  ASKT  =Haupt,  Akkad- 
ische  unci  Sumerische  Keilschrifttexte  (Leipzig,  1881). — — Authorized 
Version. — BiY  =  Delitzsch  and  Haupt,  Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie. 

—  BAL  =  Haupt,  Beitrage  zur  assyrischen  Lautlehre  =  Nachrichten 
ron  der  Kgl.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen,  April  25, 
1883.  —  BL  =  Haupt,  Biblische  Liebeslieder  (Leipzig,  1907).  — EB  = 
Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  edited  by  Cheyne  and  Black.  —  GA  = 
Eduard  Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Altertums,  Vol.  I,  Part  2,  second 
edition  (Stuttgart,  1909).  —  GK  =  Gesenius'  Hebr.  Grammatik,  edited 
by  Kautzsch.  —  HW ^Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Handworterbuch  (Leipzig, 
1896).  —  IN  =  Eduard  Meyer,  Die  Lsraeliten  und  Hire  Nachbar- 
stdmme  (Halle,  1906).  —  JAOS  =  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society.  —  JBL  =  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature.  —  JHUC  —  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Circulars  (Baltimore).  —  KAT=Eb.  Schrader,  Die 
Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Testament,  third  edition,  edited  by  Zim- 
mern  and  Win  elder  (Berlin,  1903).  —  K AT2  =  second  edition  (Giessen, 
1883).  — KB  =  Eb.  Schrader,  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek  —  WDOG 

—  Mitteilungen  der  Deutschen  Orient  gesellschaft  (Berlin).  —  MVAG  — 
Mitteilungen  der  Vorderasiatischen  Gesellschaft  (Berlin). — OT  =  Old 
Testament.  — SBOT  =  Haupt,  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— THCO  (i.  e.  Transactions  of  the  Hamburg  Congress  of  Oriental- 
ists )  =  Verhandlungen  des  xiii.  Internationalen  Orientalisten-Kon- 
gresses  zu  Hamburg,  1902  (Leyden,  1904). — TOCR  =  Transactions  of 
the  Third  International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Religions  (Oxford, 
1908).  —  Zk  =  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie.  —  ZDMG  =  Zeitschrift  der 
Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft. 

1  K,  2  K  =  The  first  (second)  Book  of  the  Kings;  1  S,  2  S  =  The  first 
(second)  Book  of  Samuel.  —  R  =  Rawlinson. 

The  unabbreviated  names  of  Biblical  books,  printed  in  Italics  (e.  g. 
Genesis,  Numbers,  Kings,  Judges,  Isaiah,  Proverbs)  refer  to  the  critical 
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notes  on  the  Heb.  text  in  SBOT;  the  first  number  after  the  name  of  the 
Book  refers  to  the  page  in  SBOT,  the  second  indicates  the  line.  Cf. 
AJSL  24,  98. 

Cant.  =  Haupt,  The  Book  of  Canticles  (Chicago,  1902)  reprinted 
from  AJSL  18, 193-245;  19, 1-32.  —  Est.  =  Haupt,  The  Book  of  Esther 
(Chicago,  1908)  reprinted  from  AJSL  24,  97-186.  —  Nah.  =  Haupt,  The 
Book  of  Nahum  (Baltimore,  1907)  reprinted  from  JBL  26,  1-53.— 
Pwr.  =  Haupt,  Purim  (Leipzig,  1906)  =  BA  6,  Part  2. 

1.  =  line; —  n.  =  note; — p.  =  page;  —  v.  =  verse; — cf.  Est.  2-4. 

(4)  Cf.  BL  58,  note  28. 

(5)  Cf.  AJSL  23,  251. 

(6)  MvKTrjp^w  is  connected  with  mucus,  fxv$a. 

(7)  Also  French  escarpe,  escarpin,  cr£pir,  cr6pi,  d6cr6pit,  cHpuscule, 
are  ultimately  derived  from  the  Babylonian  kipru,  asphalted  revetment ; 
French  cabane,  cabine,  cabinet,  cabaret  go  back  to  the  Heb.  hanuth, 
booth,  French  boutique;  see  JAOS  28, 106. 110.  For  French  mesquin  — 
Babyl.  muskenu  see  AJSL  23,  226,  n.  13. 

(8)  See  Zimmern,  Babylonische  Busspsalmen  (Leipzig,  1885)  p.  25. 
In  his  Babylonische  Hymnen  und  Gebete  in  Auswahl  (Leipzig,  1905) 
Zimmern  translates  ASKT  115, 14:  Sein  Gott  und  seine  Gottin,  ob  des 
( ?)  Zilrnens  rufen  mit  ihm  dich  an ;  but  this  is  impossible.  The  line 
means  Even  his  god  and  his  goddess,  ivho  were  angry  with  him,  appeal 
to  thee.  Nor  does  sa  nasxursa  tabu  mean  giltig  sich  Zuwendende, 
but  to  whom  it  is  good  to  turn.  In  the  first  line  we  must  supply  before 
lapan  appi  the  preposition  ina,  and  at  the  end:  takkarbl;  this  is 
the  last  line  of  the  quatrain;  cf.  Haupt,  Die  akkadische  Sprache 
(Berlin,  1883)  pp.  25  and  xxxv. 

(9)  The  explanation  suggested  in  the  Expository  Times  (March,  1909) 
p.  279,  that  be  silent  =  do  not  shine  is  impossible.    Do  not  shine! 

(10)  The  article  before  sems  should  be  omitted;  it  may  have  been 
inserted  after  uai-iadom  had  been  mispointed  uai-iiddom,  to  avoid 
the  collision  of  two  accented  syllables.    See  Nah.  18,  ad  v.  5. 

(11)  For  the  pronunciation  sefr,  emq,  sems  see  Nah.  29,  below. 
The  e  in  sefr  should  be  pronounced  as  in  Kent ;  the  e  in  sems  (or 
sams)  like  the  English  a  in  cant. 

(12)  For  'am ad,  to  stay,  to  wait,  see  Est.  43,  ad  5,  1.  The  words 
after  the  couplet  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Songs,  from  ha -16  to  le- 
Israel  at  the  end  of  v.  14,  represent  two  triplets  with  2  +  2  beats;  cf. 
BL  101,  1.  1.    Le-fanau  iie-'ahrau  is  a  gloss. 

(13)  The  place-name  Dumah  means  Stay,  Sojourn.  Hades  is 
called  Dumah  as  the  beth-'olam  (Eccl.  12,  5).  The  same  phrase  was 
used  in  Egypt  (GA  171.  182).    Cf.  Arab,  da'imiiah,  eternity. 

(14)  Whenever  we  were  in  distress,  surrounded  by  enemies  and  beset 
with  dangers,  Thou  madest  room  for  us,  Thou  gavest  us  relief. 
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(15)  Supply  Therefore  I  pray  now;  cf.  Ps.  120,  2  (AJSL  23, 
258,  n.  1). 

(16)  The  Jewish  apostates,  the  Hellenizers,  who  sympathized  with  the 
Greeks  (AJSL  19,  139,  n.  32). 

(17)  Against  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  Syrians.  Lit.  who  will 
make  us  see  good? 

(18)  Quoted  from  the  Blessing  of  Aaron,  Num.  6,  24-26. 

(19)  We  have  triumphed  over  our  oppressors,  we  celebrated  the 
r§-dedication  of  the  Temple  for  eight  days  in  Dec.  165,  also  the  rescue  of 
our  brethren  who  were  oppressed  by  the  heathen  in  Gilead  and  Galilee; 
cf.  1  Mace.  4,  56;  5,  54,  and  AJSL  21,  134;  23,  225;  AAJ  4. 

(20)  Lit.  more  than  at  the  time  of  grains  and  new  wines  (pluralis 
intensivus;  cf.  below,  n.  40). 

(21)  We  have  punished  the  Idumeans  and  the  heathen  of  Gilead  and 
Galilee;  we  have  fortified  Mount  Zion  and  Bethsura  on  the  Idumean 
frontier  (1  Mace.  6,  26).  We  are  no  longer  afraid  of  our  enemies;  the 
Syrians  have  not  troubled  us  for  two  years. 

(22)  WTho  givest  us  victory,  thus  showing  that  our  cause  is  right  and 
just;  cf.  AJSL  21,  114,  n.  17. 

(23)  We  do  not  only  lie  down,  but  we  also  fall  asleep. 

(24)  Hellenic  culture. 

(25)  The  gods  of  the  Greeks. 

(26)  The  Hellenizers  belonged  to  the  Jewish  aristocracy;  the  lower 
classes  were  orthodox.    For  bene -'is  cf.  Ps.  49,  3. 

(27)  You  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  success  of  the  Maccabees,  but 
you  must  not  commit  high  treason  against  the  restored  Maccabean  Com- 
monwealth. Some  of  the  Jewish  apostates  went  to  Antioch  and  appealed 
to  the  Syrian  King  for  help  against  their  orthodox  brethren;  cf.  1  Mace. 
6,  21.    For  traitor  see  AJSL  19,  140,  n.  33. 

(28)  Lit.  in  your  sleeping -place.  If  you  object  to  our  orthodox 
views,  you  may  do  so  in  the  privacy  of  your  bed-chamber;  but  if  you 
give  vent  to  your  dissatisfaction  in  public,  you  will  be  punished.  Con- 
trast Eccl.  10,  20: 

Not  even  in  bed  curse  thou  the  King, 

Nor  in  thy  chamber    curse  one  in  power ! 

This  is  a  gloss  which  was  added  at  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  who 
employed  a  great  many  spies;  see  Haupt,  Ecclesiastes  (Baltimore, 
1905)  p.  40,  n.  28. 

(29)  Quoted  from  the  psalm  in  Mace.  1,  39. 

(30)  Jhvh  has  repeatedly  granted  us  victory  against  the  large  armies 
of  the  Syrians;  cf.  AJSL  21,  151,  n.  106;  23,  230,  n.  24. 

(31)  Do  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  the  Greeks,  but  only  to  Jhvh;  cf. 
Pur.  47,  29.  32. 

(32)  The  Hebrew  text  must  be  restored  as  follows: 
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15337  2  (a) 

nan  («)  '  nix  7  (7) 
nbsma  ipn  4  (0 

pns-rar  nrlnt  e  m 


For  lam-mincah  see  Nah.  47,  9.  Li  in  hirhabta-li  (and  hasdo- 
li)  is  enclitic;  see  AJSL  23,  240;  Nah.  19,  end  of  notes  on  v.  5.  The 
so-called  Dages  forte  conjunctivum  is  due  to  the  accent  on  the  preceding 
syllable;  see  Est.  49,  below.  For  deganim  ue-tirdsim  instead  of 
the  Masoretic  deganam  ue- tiros  am  contrast  Kings  268,  4.  Tiro- 
sam  cannot  be  explained  as  a  plural  in  -am  (cf.  Nah.  31,  1;  42,  n.  f) 
like  Assyr.  s  a  ma  mi,  heaven  (Isaiah  157,  20).  V.  6  is  a  euphemistic 
liturgical  appendix;  cf.  Dr.  K.  J.  Grimm's  dissertation  on  that  subject 
(Baltimore,  1901). 

(33)  Cf.  Horn  me  1,  Die  Namen  der  Saugethiere  bei  den  sildsemi- 
tischen  Volkern  (Leipzig,  1879)  pp.  319.  355.  385. 

(34)  See  KAT2  517;  Kings  117,  30. 

(35)  Tan  ah  ha  da  means  to  heave  a  sigh  or  groan,  to  raise  from  the 
breast;  cf.  AJSL  20,  170,  below. 

(36)  Heb.  hadom  may  be  connected  with  the  root  dum,  to  stand, 
stay;  the  h  is  a  secondary  prefix  as  in  halak,  to  go;  haras,  to 
destroy,  &c. 

(37)  Compare  Kings  299,  30. 

(38)  Read  bam  for  be-ma'seliem  which  is  due  to  dittography  of 
ma'sehem  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  line. 

(39)  This  should  be  pointed  so  rim,  not  seiiarim;  similarly  se- 
uaqim  (Cant.  3,  2)  should  be  read  suqim;  see  JBL  21,  58;  Cant.  73; 
cf.  Nah.  32,  1.  7. 

(40)  The  reading  Friinft  FH^D  could  be  explained  as  pluralis  in- 
tensivus;  cf.  AJSL  23,  233,  n.  40;  Nah.  30,  below;  and  above,  n.  20. 
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(•41)  'AytW  instead  Of  ayyei'ois  is  due  to  v.  54. 

(42)  A  similar  formation  is  ripltu;  see  Zimmern,  Beitr&ge  zm 
Kami in's  der  Babyl.  Religion  (Leipzig,  1901)  p.  182,  n.  10;  cf.  below, 
n.  45.  The  same  word  is  contained  in  the  Arabic  place-name  Riphearma 
(Pliny  6,  158)  quo  vocabulo  hordeum  appellant.  In  the  same  para- 
graph Pliny  mentions  the  spring  Aenuscabales,  quod  significat  came- 
lorum.  For  k  (/ca/^Aos)  instead  of  g  cf.  Est.  57  (last  paragraph  of  notes 
on  7,  9)  and  for  b  =  m  see  Est.  69,  1.  4  of  n.  on  v.  9;  cf.  our  cable  =  Kdfju- 
Xos=Arab.  jumal  &c.  Gable  and  cupola  (Germ.  Giebel,  Kuppel)  cor- 
respond to  Arab,  jamlun  =  jablun  (AJSL  23,  230). 

(43)  Cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites  (1894)  p.  223,  n.  1. 

(44)  Cf.  Actes  du  XlVe  Congres  International  des  Orientalistes 
(Algiers,  1905)  Part  1  (Paris,  1906)  p.  58. 

(45)  See  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  1,  316b;  Benzinger, 
Heb.Archaologie  (1907)  p.  142.  For  2  S  17,  19  cf.  Est.  74,  n.  *  and 
above,  n.  42. 

(46)  Cf.  KAT  208;  GA  71.  87.  188.  193,  especially  p.  224;  also  the 
translation  of  Joshua  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  p.  49,  and  my  paper 
Midian  und  Sinai  in  ZDMG  63,  Part  3. 

(47)  Heb.  ' a k k a b i s ,  spider,  is  derived  from  'akab  =  raqab  (with  q 
owing  to  the  ' Ain)  to  impede,  entangle,  catch,  entrap  (cf.  2  K  10,  19). 
fAqab  is  a  denominative  verb,  derived  from  'aqeb,  heel;  to  impede 
means  originally  to  catch  (or  hold)  the  feet  of  a  person.  For  the  final  s 
cf.  dargas,  step  (discussed  above,  in  §6)  and  p i  1  a g s  =  7raAA.a/a5,  7raA- 
XaKrj,  paelex,  pelex. 

(48)  Tameratu  in  the  preceding  line  of  the  Bavian  Inscription  does 
not  mean  neighborhood  (HW  711 b)  but  waterworks.    The  stem  is 

amaru  =  Arab.  gamara  !<3i  y*^)  to  be  abundant,  which 

we  have  in  the  modern  name  of  Tamar,  'Ain  Ghamr  (TOCR  1,  303, 
n.2).  Amiranu  (=  Sum.  e-nigin  =  Heb.  mique-maim)  and  ummaru 
(=diqaru,  Arab.  qidar,_pof ;  AJSL  23,  247,  1.  3)  are  derived  from  the 

same  stem.    For  Assyr.  'a  =  Arab.  £•  cf.  aribu,  raven  =  \^\jh  and 

Kings  163,  4. —  Me  siqi  does  not  mean  drinking  water,  but  conduit 
water  (Germ.  Wasserleitungswasser). 

(49)  The  same  root  is  preserved  in  Arab .  h  a  t  a  r  a ,  to  fasten  ( —  a  s  a d d  a 
ua-ahkama)  and  hatama  =  ahkama.  Also  Heb.  hatal,  to  swathe, 
from  which  the  old  name  of  Nazareth,  He  t  hi  on,  or  rather  Hit  talon 
(=Hinnath6n)  is  derived,  goes  back  to  this  root;  see  TOCR  1,  303; 
AAJ  6. 

(50)  For  ittutu,  copulation,  union,  alliance  (HW  161 b)  cf.  Arab, 
hata'a  =  n  akaha. 

(51)  For  the  etymology  of  cubatu  see  BL  123,  n.  *. 
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(52)  Uccu  =  ucca'u,  present  Qal;  cf.  ulladu,  ussabu,  &c. 

(53)  The  stem  of  this  word,  which  was  explained  by  Guyard  in  his 
Notes  de  leocicographie  assyrienne  (Paris,  1883)  p.  75,  is  gat  a  (^£fc)= 
h  a  1 1  a  t  a  ;  cf.  Syr.  '  e t  a ,  to  act  dece itfully ;  '  u  1 1  a i  a,  fraud. 

(54)  Cf.  Delitzsch's  book,  cited  above,  in  n.  1,  p.  168;  Thureau- 
Dangin,  op.  cit.  p.  69,  No.  422. 

(55)  For  rikis  qani  cf.  axoivo^. 

(56)  Cf.  Arab,  fa  tana,  to  captivate,  to  bewitch  (=  a  da  11  a)  and  BL87. 

(57)  Cf.  naru,  river  =  nahru  ;  daru,  eternity-  dahru  (K AT2  500; 
contrast  HW  213a). 

(58)  Cf  muru,  for  muhru  (KAT2  508). 

(59)  Koldewey  (MDOG  6,  1)  calls  the  kumu  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
palace  (al-Qacr)  in  Babylon  eine  massive  Plattform  aus  Ziegelbruch- 
stiicken  or  (11,  7)  eine  hohe  massive  Terrasse  aus  Ziegelpackwerk ; 
MDOG  12,  2,  he  speaks  of  the  Palast  der  Hauptburg,  bei  dem  den  gan- 
zen  Baugrund  ein  kompaktes  Maueriverk  aus  Ziegelbruch  gleichmassig 
ubevzieht;  12,  7  he  refers  to  a  zusammenhangende  Terrasse  aus  Ziegel- 
bruchwerk.  Andra  (21,  11)  uses  the  term  Bruchstein fundament  or 
(25,  45)  Plateaumauerwerk ;  cf.  also  27,  25;  28,  20  and  40,  below;  30, 
21.  31.  36;  32,  34. — The  area  of  the  Temple  enclosure  (Haram  as- 
sarif)  in  Jerusalem  is  a  kumu;  see  Benzinger,  Hebr.  Archaologie 
(1907)  p.  211. 

(60)  For  Nimrod  instead  of  Gilgames  see  Pur.  30,  18;  contrast 
IN  448;  GA  44. 402.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  ideogram  AN-IS- 
TU  BAR  is  to  be  read  Gilgames.  AN-IS-TU-BAR  and  Gilgames 
may  be  identical,  but  the  reading  of  AN-IS-TU-BAR  may  be  entirely 
different.  We  have  no  right  to  substitute  Phul  for  the  ideogram  of 
Tiglath-pileser. 

(61)  Lit.  drawn  out,  extended.  Assyr.  masku,  skin  (lit.  what  is 
pulled  off,  stripped  off)  is  derived  from  the  same  stem.  In  Arabic, 
m  a  s  a  q  a  means  to  draw  out,  stretch,  extend.  For  m  a  s  a  q  a  =  m  a  s  a  k  a 
cf.  Kings  119,  40.  Masaka  means  in  Arabic:  to  hold  (syn.  ihtabata, 
i  tacama)  whence  muskan,  pledge,  Assyr.  maskanu  (HW  431). 

(62)  Jensen,  Das  Gilgamesch-Epos  in  der  Weltliteratur  (Strass- 
burg,  1906)  p.  3,  below,  says  of  my  criticism  of  his  translations:  Ob  der 
Mann,  der  so  wenig  uber  seinem  Stoff  steht,  wohl  dazu  berechtigt  war* 
meine  Arbeit  am  Gilgamesch-Epos — die  er  zu  leisten  jetzt  wenigstens 
nicht  mehr  imstande  ware)  —  in  so  —  zweideutiger  Weise  zu  charakter- 
isieren,  wie  er  in  einer  Schlussnote  zu  seinem  Artikel  thutf  I  admit  I 
have  never  been  able  to  turn  out  translations  as  those  revealed  by 
Jensen,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall  be.  But  I  believe,  with  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  the  niedriger  hangen  of  such  pasquinades.  There  are  a  great 
many  unsound  statements  in  Jensen's  book  (cf.  Pur.  39,  37).  My 
remark  was  by  no  means  zweideutig,  but  absolutely  eindeutig.    In  11. 
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224  229  of  the  Flood  Tablet  sabusat,  baslat,  ilput,  ikkilta,  &c, 
were  correctly  explained  by  Delitzscli  (HW  639".  189a.  382".  725"). 
Even  Delitzsch's  explanation  of  the  numerals  istat,  &c,  given  in 
1889,  was  far  better  than  Jensen's  renderings  given  in  1900  or  1906 
(see  op.  cit.  p.  46).  Cf.  also  Jensen,  Moses,  Jesus,  Paulas,  second 
edition  (Frankfurt  a/M,  1909)  p.  14. 

(63)  For  sabasu  see  Genesis  81,  52;  Isaiah  116,  27;  cf.  the  Talmudic 
sibb^s,  to  confuse  (lit.  mix  up),  and  is  t  abb  as,  to  blunder  (lit.  to  be 
mixed  up)  also  Arab.  tasabbaga  =  tasabbaka  and  the  Biblical  has- 
sabac  (2  S  1,  9)  giddiness  (lit.  confusion). 

(64)  Cf.  Numbers  44,  14;  43,  23. 

(65)  The  cuneiform  text  should  be  read:  istat  sabusat  kurum- 
matsu,  sanutum  mussukat,  salultu™  ratbat,  rebutu111  ibteci 
kamansu,  xamultu111  siba  ittadi,  sadultum  baslat,  sebutu™ 
ina  piti-ma  ilpussu-ma  ikkilta  amelu.  For  siba  =  stpa  see 
BAL  102,  n.  3;  I  know  of  no  passage  where  sadultu111  is  written  pho- 
netically, but  sessu,  sixth,  stands  for  sedsu,  sadisu,  just  as  essu, 
?iei(;  =  edsu  =  hadasu;  cf.  Pur.  39,  24.  Ibid.  30,  33,  I  have  given  a 
transliteration  of  lines  71-75  of  the  Flood  Tablet.  With  Delitzsch's 
translation  of  this  passage  in  MDOG  33,  34,  1.  10,  contrast  Pur.  3,  20. 
For  11.  82.  83.  68.  174  of  the  Flood  Tablet  see  Est.  47  {ad  6,  3). 

(66)  Langdon  (OLZ  12,  114)  seems  to  think  that  siba  a  iddl 
means  he  shall  not  put  on  a  luxurious  and  gay  garment ;  cf.  also  HW 
653a.  In  ASKT  121,  obv.  5,  sibu  means  old  man;  we  must  evidently 
read  ab  ba-bi  in  the  Sumerian  line.  For  the  etymology  of  sepu, 
foot,  see  JHUC,  No.  106,  p.  107. 

(67)  Cf.  Arab,  musqah,  from  masiqa  which  is  a  secondary  stem 
derived  from  masaqq,  stem  saqqa;  cf.  AJSL  23,  251,  below,  and 
above,  n.  61. 

(68)  See  Haupt,  The  Assyrian  E-vowel  (Baltimore,  1887)  p.  20,  b; 
Pur.  23,  19. 

(69)  See  KAT  409,  n.  1;  Realencyklopddie  fur  protest antische 
Theologie  und  Kirche,  third  edition,  ed.  by  A.  Hauck,  Vol.  16  (Leip- 
zig, 1905)  p.  640,  1.  25;  cf.  also  p.  642,  1.  35;  647,  14;  for  641,  53  cf.  OLZ 
12,  60.  Heb.  "jV^  was  combined  with  by  Red  slob  more  than 
sixty  years  ago;  see  Gesenius'  Thesaurus  669b,  below.  Patc^av  of 
LXX  is  a  corruption  of  Taufrav  =  Tatpav  (ZA  2,  205).  The  initial  g  in- 
stead of  k  is  due  to  the  final  n ;  cf .  above,  §  9. 

(70)  Cf.  TOCR  1,  269,  below,  and  272, 1.  5;  also  325  and  OLZ  10,  309. 

(71)  The  Israelites  were  not  in  Egypt,  but  the  Edomite  ancestors  of 
the  Jews  were  in  Egypt  about  1230  b.c.  (AAJ  8,  n.  18;  OLZ  12, 163.  212). 

(72)  Pluralis  intensivus;  see  above,  n.  40.  The  following  clause, 
your  astral  god  which  ye  have  made  for  yourselves,  is  a  tertiary  gloss. 
For  the  position  of  the  suffix  in  kokab  elohekhem  cf.  GK,  §136,  n. 
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(73)  The  me-  before  hal'ah,  away,  onward,  is  dittography  of  the 
final  m  of  the  preceding  ethkhem,  and  le-Dammesq  is  an  incorrect 
tertiary  gloss.    The  three  lines  must  be  read  as  follows: 

artv  ny^x  nn-ran   ^b-Dntzjan  firrai  mptn  25 
FDirabs    "p  nan    dd^j  mpoirw  Dnato  26 

11         1  111 

The  original  form  of  the  name  Damascus  is  Dar-masqi,  Settlement  in 
a  well-watered  region;  see  n.  65  to  my  paper  Midian  und  Sinai  in 
ZDMG  63,  Part  3. 

(74)  For  processions  in  ancient  Egypt  see  Eduard  Meyer, 
Geschichte  Agyptens  (Berlin,  1887)  p.  256. 

(75)  Cf.Pwv.1,8;  2,  27;  3, 8. 29;  4,  41;  10,39;  17,27;  OLZ  12,  67,  n.  5. 


A  NEO-BABYLONIAN  CATALOGUE  OF  HYMNS 


By  D.  D.  Luckenbill 
The  University  of  Chicago 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Babylonians,  as  well  as  the 
Sumerians,  gathered  their  religious  literature  into  series  of  texts 
which  in  turn  made  up  larger  groups.1  The  best-known  series  of 
religious  texts  are  the  Maklu  texts  published  by  Tallqvist,  the 
Surpu  series  by  Zimmern,  the  Labartu  texts  by  Myrhman,  and 
the  Utukki  Limnuti,  Asakki  Marsuti,  and  TPi  texts  published 
by  Thompson.  But  a  glance  at  the  index  volume  (V)  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Kouyunjik  Collection  of  the  British  Museum 
will  show  that  these  series  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the 
religious  literature  of  the  Babylonians.  By  far  the  largest  group 
of  texts  there  catalogued  are  the  omen-texts,  of  which  there  are 
many  series.  Thus  we  know  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  six 
tablets  in  a  series  called  Enuma  alu  ina  mill  isakan,  and  at 
least  nineteen  in  a  series  known  as  Enuma  ana  bit  marsi. 
The  latter  series  is  subdivided  into  texts  Enuma  marsi,  and 
Enuma  ma  lira.  Another  large  group  is  made  up  of  many  series 
of  astrological  tablets,  Enuma  kakkab  Bel,  Enuma  Sin  ina 
Tamartisu,  etc.  The  mythological  texts  are  also  grouped  into 
series.  We  have  the  series  of  twelve  tablets  called  Sa  nakbi 
imuru,  a  series  which  we  know  best  as  the  Gilgames  Epic.  The 
series  which  contains  the  Babylonian  account  of  the  creation  was 
known  to  the  Babylonians  as  Enuma  el  is. 2 

These  groups  and  series  of  tablets  were  not  the  product  of  one 
age,  nor  did  they  form  the  library  of  any  one  particular  temple 
or  individual,  but  they  are  the  result  of  a  long  process  of  collecting 
and  editing.3   A  series  of  tablets  was  written  for,  and  used  in  the 

i  So  for  example  the  different  series  urtj-a-se-ir,  uru-hul-a-ge,  etc.,  of  the  Sumerm  h- 
Babylonische  Hymnen  published  by  Reisner,  make  up  the  larger  groups  er-sem-ma,  er-sak 
ku-mal,  etc.  According  to  Langdon,  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  Psalms,  p.  ix,  "the 
Sumerians  classified  the  hymns  for  public  service  not  according  to  content  but  according 
to  the  instrument  used  for  the  music." 

2Cf.  Vol.  V,  p.  xxii  of  the  Catalogue. 

;iSuch  as  is  recognized  in  the  evolution  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
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ritual  of  one  temple,  and  later  the  priests  of  other  temples  would 
adapt  these  texts  for  their  temples  and  incorporate  them  into 
their  rituals.  This  process  has  been  discussed  by  Jastrow*  and 
Langdon.8  Of  individual  collectors  Assurbanipal  is  of  course  the 
greal  example. 

THE  H.  CLARK  CYLINDER 


The  text  here  published  is  a  catalogue  of  the  tablets  found  in 
the  library  of  some  temple  or  individual.  The  small  number  of 
texts  catalogued  makes  the  latter  alternative  more  probable.  The 
collection  consisted  of  twenty -one  texts  belonging  to  seventeen 
differenl  series.  There  were  two  texts  from  each  of  two  series, 
three  from  another  series,  and  one  apiece  from  fourteen  other 

4  Religion,  p.  2(59.  5  Op.  c/£.,  pp.  xvi  f. 


A  Neo-1)A1'.vloni.\\  Catalog r  f  of  Hymns 


Beries.  Two  of  the  series  here  recorded  have  been  known  from 
the  Hymnen  published  by  Reisner,  namely  the  ama-e  bara-anna- 
ra  and  ud-dam  ki-am(a-an)-us  series  of  11.  5  and  7. 11  These 
series  as  well  as  another,  uru-ba  lah-el-lal-ni-ku,  are  also  found 
in  the  lists  published  in  IV  R.  p.  53.1 

The  catalogue  is  written  on  a  clay  cylinder,8  about  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  two  inches  high,"  the  text  running  along  the 
cylinder,  not  around  it.  Unfortunately  the  ends  of  the  lines, 
some  of  wThich  run  over  on  the  end  of  the  .cylinder,  are  badly 
rubbed,  so  that  the  readings  here  are  doubtful.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  attempt  any  restorations  in  a  text  in  which  each 
line  is  distinct  from  the  others.  The  catalogue  is  written  in  a 
clear  neo-Babylonian  script. 


TRANSLITERATION 


1. 

ENIM-DINGIR-RI-E  AD(?) 

DUBBA-ENIM-MES 

2 

U-MU-UN-E  AN-NA-RA 

1 

E-ZID-DE  DUG-GA-Am(a-AN) 

5. 

1 

AMA-E  BARA-AN-NA-RA 

1 

KI-ES  HUL  BA-AD('?)-  - 

1 

UD-DAM  KI-Am(A-AN)-US 

1 

DINGIR-BABBAR  SU-UD-DA-IM-GIN 

1 

HUL  GAL-LA  MU-UN-GIN 

10. 

1 

DIB-DIB  TA-A-AN  ME-NI-IS(  ?)  (  ? 

)-DINGIR-RA-KI 

1 

UEU-BA  LAH  EL-LAL-NI-KU  

1 

ud  in-ga-am(a-an)-di 

1 

E-BAR  SI  SU  AL(  ?)-E 

2 

A-ABZU-MU  A-   ( ?)  -MU 

15. 

1 

E-DINGIR-A-MA  (  ?)  -RU  E-DINGIR-A- 

1 

im-gid-da  ki-el  kaskal  za-e(?)- 

-(?)-GIS 

3 

IM-GID-DA  AB-BA  DINGIR-NUSKU  (  ?) 

1 

IM-GID-DA  SES  DIM-MA- (?) -SUN  (  ?) 

1 

NIN-RI-Sl(?)  IM-PAP(?) 

6  Reisner,  p.  xviii. 

'Discussed  by  Langdon,  op.  cit.,  p.  ix. 

8 In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Herbert  Clark  of  Jerusalem,  S^ria,  who  has  kindly  permitted 
its  publication. 

9 Unfortunately  my  measurements  in  cms.  have  been  lost. 
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L.  1.  "Prayer,  or  word  addressed  (  ?)  to  God."  The  first  sign 
is  probably  nim,  to  be  read  enim  for  inim.  It  is  possible  that 
the  sign  is  to  be  read  differently,  but  its  use  in.  the  title  of  the 
catalogue,  as  well  as  in  the  sub-title,  1.  2,  makes  the  reading 
suggested  probable.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  we  have  in 
this  line  the  title  of  a  larger  group  made  up  of  the  tablets 
selected  from  the  different  series  which  follow.  The  last  sign  is 
doubtful. 

L.  2.  "Tablet  of  the  prayers?'*.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
"word"  of  the  gods,  see  Langdon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xix  f. 

L.  3.  u-MU-UN  =  belu  or  ekimmu,  Br.  9475  f.  The  former 
meaning  is  more  probable  here.  Perhaps  the  series  was  entitled 
"To  the  lord  who  has  gone  on  high."  All  the  translations  sug- 
gested are  provisional.  Even  in  the  series  which  are  known 
from  the  hymns  published  by  Reisner,  the  translation  of  the 
titles  is  difficult.  When  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the 
series  whose  titles  we  have,  the  translation  of  these  titles  is  still 
more  difficult.  There  were  two  hymns  from  this  series  in  the 
collection. 

L.  4.  e-zid-de,  cf.  Br.  2360.  Perhaps  the  same  as  e-zid-da 
of  Borsippa.10  am,  verbal  prefix,  "e-zid-de,  eternal  temple  it  is 
called."  It  is  possible  that  the  same  series  was  mentioned  in 
IV  R.  53,  col.  ii,  12. 

L.  5.  Reisner,  Hymnen,  p.  xvii,  translates  this  into  Semitic  as 
rimti  (for  rimu)  ina  parakki-su,  "to  the  bull  in  his  shrine." 
AMA  =  'rimu1  is  of  course  to  be  understood  as  figuratively 
equivalent  to  belu,  Br.  4543. 11  This  series,  which  consisted  of 
six  tablets  concerning  Nippur,  has  been  translated  by  Langdon, 
of),  cit.,  pp.  95  f.  Lines  3  f.  of  the  fourth  tablet,  p.  112,  are 
particularly  interesting  in  that  they  contain  references  to  the  god 
as  the  "bull  that  overwhelms,"  gud  sun-e.  The  bull  as  image  of 
the  deity  is  common  in  Semitic  religion.  This  series  is  also  men- 
tioned in  IV  R.  53,  col.  i,  14.  A  similar  series  may  be  seen  in 
ibid.,  11.  7  and  37,  ama-e  amas-an-na-[ra],  ana  rimu  ina 
su  purisu. 

lOCf.  AJSL,  XXIV,  p.  321. 

n  Cf.  The  templo  e  am-kur  kur-ra,  aJSL,  XXIV,  p.  293. 
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L.  6.  "Where  evil  has  .  .  .  .  a  house.11  The  end  of  the  line 
containing  the  verb  cannot  be  deciphered. 

L.  7.  UD-DAM  ki-Am( a-an)-us,  translated  by  sa  ki-ma  uniu 
sur-su-du,  "'which  like  the  day  is  founded."12  The  known  texts 
of  this  series  are  translated  by  Langdon,  op.  c/7.,  pp.  37  f. 
Langdon  translates  umu  as  "spirit."18  From  IV  R.  53,  col.  i,  6 
and  36,  we  see  that  this  title  was  also  written  ud-dam  ki-am 
(a-an)-mu-us. 

L.  8.  "The  sun  god  who  brings  the  light."  This  was  either 
a  series  of  hymns  to  Samas,  or  is  to  be  regarded  as  similar  to  the 
series  dingik-babbar-di'm  e-ta  of  IV  R.  53,  col.  i,  5  and  35. u 

L.  9.   "He  has  come  bringing  evil  (?)." 

L.  10.  dib-dib,  cf.  Br.  10727  f.  TA-A-AN  =  kim a.  me-ni,  verbal 
affix,  perhaps  imperative.  The  last  three  signs  are  on  the  end  of 
the  cylinder. 

L.  11.   "In  the  city  a  light  in  its  brightness." 

L.  12.  in-ga-am(a-an)  is  verbal  prefix,  di  probably  salamu. 

L.  13.  This  line  is  very  difficult,  su  seems  to  be  the  correct 
reading  of  the  fourth  sign,  cf.  su  in  1.  8.  But  the  fifth  sign  is 
doubtful,  perhaps  al  or  gis-na. 

L.  14.   "Water  of  (?)  my  abzu,  water  of  (?)  my  " 

The  abzu  wTas  part  of  ancient  temples;  cf.  AJSL,  XXIV,  292, 
under  e-abzu.1'  This  abzu  or  apsu,  'sea,'  was  probably  the  basin 
or  pool  in  the  court  of  the  temple  where  the  worshipers  performed 
their  ablutions.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  large  basin 
in  the  court  of  Solomon's  temple  was  also  called  a  "sea"  (I  Kings 
7:23f.).  The  second  sign  from  the  end  is  not  known  to  me.  Is 
it  perhaps  a  form  of  dam  and  to  be  connected  with  the  e-dam  of 
the  older  temples  ?  h'  There  were  two  texts  from  this  series  in  the 
collection. 

L.  15.  Perhaps  "Temple  of  Marduk;"  but  the  reading  ma  is 
doubtful. 

UCf.  Reisner,  No.  4.  1.  2. 

13 Cf.  his  discussion  of  umu ,  "spirit,"  p.  98,  note  7. 

i*A  tablet  from  this  series,  "Arise  like  the  sun,''1  is  translated  by  Langdon,  op.  cit.. 
pp.  261  f. 

15  There  was  a  series  of  hjmns  called  e-abzu-ta;  cf.  IV  R.  53,  col.  iii,  10. 

16  Cf.  AJSL,  XXIV,  299. 
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L.  1(3.  im-gid-da  =  "saru  kabtu;"  ki-el,  "ardatu;"  but 
the  connection  between  these  words  and  kaskal,  "harranu"  and 
the  remainder  of  the  line  is  not  clear.  A  series  im-kur-ra  a-an-ge 
is  mentioned  in  IV  R.  53,  col.  ii,  36. 

L.  17.  ab-ba  =  "abu."  The  readings  after  dingir  are  doubt- 
ful.   There  were  three  tablets  from  this  series  in  the  collection. 

L.  18.  SES  =  "ahu;"  dim-ma,  "sarru." 

L.  19.  The  third  sign  is  probably  si  and  the  last,  on  the  end 
of  the  cylinder,  probably  pap;  but  the  connection  is  obscure. 


THE  GREEK  PREVERB  AND  ITS  HEBREW-ARAMAIC 

EQUIVALENT 

By  Max  L.  Margolis 
Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Preverb"  is  a  convenient  term  for  the  prepositional  element 
in  a  compound  verb;  thus  in  forewarned,  forearmed  the  preverb 
consists  in  the  element  fore-.  Compound  verbs,  characteristic  as 
they  are  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  are  just  as 
conspicuously  wanting  in  the  Semitic  languages.  Their  employ- 
ment in  the  Greek  translations  of  the  Scriptures  accords  with  the 
genius  of  the  Greek  language;  nevertheless  the  supposition  is  a 
natural  one  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  Semitic  original 
which  induces  the  translator  to  use  a  compound  rather  than  the 
uncompounded  verb,  and  particularly  one  compound  in  preference 
to  another.  In  other  words,  the  Semitic  idiom  must  possess 
some  device  which  corresponds  to  the  Greek  preverb,  though  it 
is  equally  possible  that  where  the  shades  of  meaning  differen- 
tiating one  compound  from  another  are  subtle,  the  Semitic  origi- 
nal may  be  powerless  to  express  them;  in  such  cases  the  choice 
of  the  compound  would  appear  to  rest  on  inner-Greek  considera- 
tions for  which  there  is  no  basis  in  the  original.  Such  possibilities 
lend  additional  interest  to  an  inquiry  warranted  as  it  is  already 
by  mere  linguistic  curiosity;  the  aim  thereof  being  to  define  our 
powers  of  retroversion  or  identification  by  eliminating  all  ele- 
ments which  are  irrelevant  as  well  as  by  emphasizing  those  which 
are  most  helpful.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  method  of  such  an 
investigation,  two  representative  verbs  have  been  chosen,  of  which 
one  is  particularly  rich  in  compounds  and  correspondingly  in 
Hebrew-Aramaic  equivalents. 

'AyyeWeiv  is  a  denominative  from  ayyeXos  a  messenger  and 
means  bear  a  message.  The  simplex  occurring  altogether  four 
times  corresponds  in  three  instances  (in  prose)  to  T3H  1  tell  and 

III  Ki.  15:13;  18:11;  Je.  4:15. 
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in  one  instance  (in  poetry)  to  S^fl2  utter,  prop,  cause  to  bubble 
forth.  Accordingly  ravra  fxev  r)/jLlv  rjyyeiXe  -u?3  some  one  told  us 
about  this  would  roughly  correspond  to  Plfctf  "»1  ^SH .  But 
our  attention  is  immediately  arrested  by  the  variation  in  the 
codices.  Thus  in  II  Ki.  15:13  we  meet  with  the  variant  air-, 
18:  11  with  av-  and  air-\  Si.  43:2  the  simplex  is  found  only  in 
Xc,a  against  Si-  in  the  remaining  codd. ;  Je.  4:15  the  variants 
av-  and  air-  are  recorded.  Now  of  these  compounds,  avayyeXXeiv 
properly  signifies  carry  back  tidings,  report,  the  force  of  the 
preverb  being  "back"1  as  in  avaxeopelv  go  back,  retire.  Thus, 
when  Jacob  bids  Joseph  look  after  the  welfare  of  his  brethren 
and  report  back  to  him,  he  expresses  himself  in  Hebrew:  h?!T!?D 
*Q1 5  bring  me  back  word,  of  which  the  Greek  is  rightly:  avdyyei- 
Xov  fjioi?  Hence  the  preverb  av-  back  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
root  .  In  airayyeXXeiv  the  preverb  seems  to  have  the  same 
force  as  in  aireiireiv  speak  out,  tell  out,  declare,  airofydvai  speak 
out,  declare  flatly  or  plainly.  When  Samuel  relates  to  Eli  the 
entire  message  of  God,  suppressing  nothing,  /cal  air^yyeiXe1  is  the 
proper  rendering  of  "135 . 8  Or,  when  the  companions  of  Jehu, 
after  an  evasive  answer,  address  to  him  the  words:  &<j"lBn  ^pTZJ 
ttb 9  It  is  false,  tell  us  noiv,  the  Greek  "ASikov,  dwdyyeiXov10  Srj 
rj/jLiv  is  most  adequate.  In  other  words,  the  force  of  the  Greek 
preverb  does  not  lie  in  the  direct  Hebrew  equivalent,  but  in  the 
context.  The  meaning  tell  freely,  unreservedly,  or  circumstan- 
tially will  be  found  to  be  bound  up  with  the  context  in  many 
other  places  where  airayyeXXeiv  is  employed  by  the  translator  for 
Hebrew  T3H  .ll  Nevertheless  we  meet  with  this  compound  where 
no  such  meaning  is  at  all  appropriate  to  the  context  and  where 
the  weaker  announce  is  all  that  is  required.12  Conversely  avay- 
yeXXeiv is  used  where  the  message  is  altogether  an  unexpected 

2 Si.  43:  2  (so  Hebrew  text;  mg  :PSTQ) ;  comp.  18:25;  Pr.  15:2. 
3  Plat.,  Phaed.  58  A. 

*  Brugmann,  Griechische  Grammatik,  §  196.  &  Ge.  37 : 14. 

6  pr)fjL<x  which  some  codd.  add  is  a  Hebraizing  plus ;  avayyeWeiv  is  "Ql  n"1!??^  ■ 

Uv-106.  8 1  Sa.  3:18.  9IVKi.9:12.  10 av-  A. 

11  Comp.  Ge.  12: 18;  21 :26;  24:  49,  49;  29: 15  a.  e.  an-  is  certainly  in  place  Le.  5:1  where 
the  free  and  circumstantial  communication  of  a  witness  is  in  question. 

12  Comp.  Ge.  14:13;  29:12  a.  e. 
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one  and  the  sense  report  back  therefore  inappropriate.  Hence, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  preverb  had  lost  its  inherent  force,  and 
avayy.  came  to  mean  simply  make  known,  exactly  as  we  use  the 
verb  report  without  reference  to  the  element  re-  in  this  general 
sense  rather  than  with  the  implication  that  the  statement  is  made 
to  us  by  a  person  previously  sent  to  investigate.  This  being  the 
case,  we  can  understand  why  the  codd.  almost  constantly  substi- 
tute air-  for  av-  and  vice  versa,  the  two  having  come  to  be  used 
in  the  general  sense  without  an  appreciable  difference  of  connota- 
tion. The  Hebrew  original  is  in  one  case  as  in  the  other 
indifferently  Tlii"! . 

Of  the  other  compounds,  StayyeWetv  which  seems  to  signify 
relate  through,  tell  to  a  finish,  narrate  completely,  Latin  pernar- 
rare,i6  or  in  a  distributive  sense  proclaim  here  and  there,  pro- 
claim abroad,  corresponds  to  Hebrew  *)E0  ,u  or  "TH^H  in  the 
phrase  (nSVTl)  13*1123  'Pi,15  a  singularly  idiomatic  expression  in 
which  the  word  bip16  is  to  be  supplied  and  which  with  its  com- 
plement VhRtrbM  prop,  means  cause  the  sound  of  the  horn  (of 
alarm11)  to  pass  throughout  all  the  land,  hence  RV.  send  abroad 
the  (loud)  trumpet  throughout,  etc.  and  the  Greek  htayyeWeiv 
GaXiriyyi  (aaXirtyyo^  cf>covy)  ev  irdarj  rfj  yrj  prop,  make  universal 
announcement  with  (by  means  of)  the  (sound  of  the)  trumpet 
throughout  all  the  land.  The  preverb  hi-  thus  corresponds  in 
the  one  case  to  the  Hebrew  Intensive  (Piel),  and  in  the  other  to 
the  root  plus  21  (iv  =  8id).  The  latter  instance  is  instructive 
inasmuch  as  it  directs  us  to  pay  attention  to  the  prepositional 
complement;  21  is  a  syntactical  group18  quite  as  much  as 

13  With  a  "  perfectivizing"  force.  See  on  the  subject  Brugmann,  §542;  DELBRtjCK, 
Vergleichende  Syntax  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen,  II,  146  ff . ;  Giles,  Manual  of  Com- 
parative Philol  ogy,  2d  ed.,  477  ft'. ;  J.  H.  Moulton,  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  I 
(Prolegomena,  1906),  108  ff. 

i*Ex.  9:  16.    "ISO  corresponds  also  etymologically  to  our  tell,  Germ,  erzahlen. 

15  Le.  25  :  9,  9. 

16Comp.  bip  T^JTl  Ex.  36:  6  a.  e.  =  proclaim,  prop,  cause  a  sound  to  pass  through 
(sq.  ilSn'yQZl  the  camp,  bfcj5'lip"1~bD21  throughout  all  Israel  and  the  like). 
i^Comp.  Nu.  10:5. 

is  A  syntactical  group  is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  compound.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
transition  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  "group" 
and  "compound."   The  phonetic  fusion*simply  completes  the  organic  union  which  rests  on 
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our  cause  to  pass  through,  to  which  the  corresponding  Greek 
phrase  in  full  is  BtayyeWetv  eV.  ||  'JLTrnyyeX/jLevr)  promised  is  an 
adequate  rendering  of  the  hapax  legomenon  ns^lfiD  .19  [|  When 
Jacob  bids  his  sons  gather  that  he  may  tell  them  what  is  to 
happen  to  them  in  after-days,20  one  Greek  codex21  employs  the 
compound  TrpoavayyeWeiv  tell  beforehand,  foretell  for  Hebrew 
Ti>n  ;  it  is  clear  that  77700-  beforehand  corresponds  to  nothing  in 
the  Hebrew  itself  except  the  general  context.  On  the  other  hand 
TrpoaTrayyeWeiv22  make  free  announcement  beforehand  fully  covers 
TilTH23  warn,  forewarn  without  reference  to  the  context. 

The  second  of  the  verbs  I  have  chosen  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paper,  dyeuv,  is  a  verb  of  motion  signifying  lead,  Lat.  ducere. 
The  compounds  through  their  preverbs  naturally  express  the 
direction  of  the  movement  of  leading,  either  up  (av-)  or  down 
(/car-),  away  from  (air-)  or  to  (irpocr-)  a  person  or  place,  in 
(eta-)  or  out  (e?-),  upon  (ctt-),  above  (virep-),  below  (vtt-), 
through,  apart  (&-),  back  (civ-),  before,  forward  (77700--),  beside 
(77-a/o-),  in  a  circle,  round  (irepi-) ;  or  there  may  enter  into  the 
connotation  the  idea  of  change  (transfer,  per-),  or  the  movement 
may  be  exerted  upon  a  number  of  persons  or  things  led  or  brought 
together  (aw-)  to  one  place.  The  simplex  should  properly  be 
indifferent  to  any  of  these  connotations,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  starting-point  or  goal  or  any  direction  whatsoever,  denoting 
the  mere  action  of  leading  (guiding,  conducting).  For  language 
may  justly  choose  to  disregard  the  concomitant  modifications  and 
seize  upon  the  act  itself  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  line  rather 
than  at  the  ends.  The  idyllic  picture  of  a  little  child  leading 
the  wolf  and  the  lamb  and  the  leopard  and  the  kid  and  the  calf 
and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  in  the  blissful  era  of  Mes- 
sianic peace  would  certainly  be  marred  by  an  additional  touch 
defining  the  starting-point  or  the  goal  or  what  not;  the  indefinite 
leading  is  all  that  is  expressed  by  DHL  ^HD24  afet  aurov?.  When 

semasiological  grounds.  See  on  the  subject  Brugmann,  Vber  das  Wesen  der  sogenannten 
Worszusammensetzung,  in:  Berichte  der  Konigl.  sachsischen  Gesellscb.  d.  Wiss.,  1900,  359 ff. 
(and  the  literature  on  p.  360,  footnote  1,  to  which  add  Delbruck,  Grundfragen  der  Sprach- 
forschung,  1901, 120  if.). 

19  Le.  19:20  Al.  20  Qe.  49:1.  21  20. 

22Var.  npoav-;  npoaav-  and  nap-  read  by  others  may  be  scribal  variations. 

23  Ez.  33:9.  21  is.  11:6. 
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the  prophet  apostrophizes  the  Lord  as  the  guide  of  His  people, 
he  has  before  him  the  picture  of  cattle  going  down  into  the  valley, 
"Hn  TOpSla  iTCHM  ;  but  when  he  uses  the  expression:  So  did  si 
Thou  lead  Thy  people,  T(By  FftljD  "?  2>  outco?  jjyayes  rbv  Xaov  aov, 
he  is  surely  not  thinking  of  up  or  down  or  any  direction.  When 
therefore  the  simplex  ayetv  is  employed  for  Trt ,  jHD ,  both 
translator  and  original  disengage  the  verb  from  its  syntactical 
group  or  the  context  and  give  it  its  proper  inherent  connotation 
in  the  abstract.  Thus  whether  Moses  is  leading  the  flock  of 
Jethro  to  the  back  of  the  wilderness,™  or  the  king  of  Assyria  is 
leading  away  (so  EV. )  the  captives  of  Egypt,27  the  translator 
wTith  his  simple  ayetv  and  the  original  with  its  jHD  abide  by  the 
colorless  leading,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  context.28  In  like  man- 
ner is  ayeiv  used  for  nfiDn 29  lead,  guide.  b^Zlin  30  lead,  conduct 
is  a  third  equivalent:  a  lamb  is  led  (so  KV. )  to  the  slaughter, 
hence  to  a  definite  goal,  but  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  the  Greek 
verb  in  itself  indicates  the  action  without  reference  to  the  goal. 
Or  the  Hebrew  equivalent  is  Tpbin  prop,  cause  to  go  or  walk, 
lead;  a  further  determination  will  follow  as  to  the  area  through31 
which  the  object  is  led,  or  the  place  to32  which  it  is  conveyed  or 
brought,  or  a  complement  indicating  the  periphery  [round 
about),33  but  the  simple  uncompounded  ayetv  will  suffice.  Shake- 
speare's "  Take  the  stranger  to  my  house,"34  where  take  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  conducting,  might  thus  be  rendered  in  Hebrew: 
TO'bSI  ian  IZTtfrrna  Tjbin .  But  the  same  semasiological  de- 
velopment is  witnessed  on  Hebrew  ground  itself,  and  we  read  of 
men  D^flpb 35  taken,  that  is  led,  Greek  ayofievoi,  to  death, 

"Is.  63:14.  26  Ex.  3:1.  27 ls.  20:4. 

28  The  other  instances  are  Ex.  14 : 25 ;  II  Ki.  6 :  3 ;  IV  Ki.  4  : 24 ;  9 : 20,  20  (*ai  6  Zyuv  vye  rbv 

l0V  =  8TP  mil  ttl2™/™^*y»yr}ayu>yr,IovA  =  X^  B7T1  /  Kali,  ayvyh 

iywyi,  lov  Compi. = f  khrp  ^2122  ansisnu  a-;*  i  ch.  th-.i;  Nk.  2=7  (nitron/ 

ni^nD'Q)  La.  1:4  (STli^^D  C=  nirOHDJ/nir^D;  Compl.  adds  aiXfid\u)Toi  which  is  correct 
as  far  as  the  sense  goes) ;  all  told  13. 

29  De.  32 : 12 ;  Jb.  38  :  32.  30  is.  53 : 7  .  je.  11 : 19. 
31^,  Sia  2:  De.  29:5(4);  Is.  48:21  (r.  aureus  with  AQ.  al.);  63:13. 

32e[s  n— or  accus.  loci,  ctti  c.  accus.  ~bfc$  :  II  Ch.  33:11;  35:24;  Je.  52:26  (in  the  latter 
passage  also  Trpos  to  a  person) ;  Ez.  43:1. 

33ku/cacj>  nh-^no:  ez.  31-.4  (robh/:£ft). 

3*  C.  of  E.  IV  1:36.  35  pr.  24:11. 
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or  of  Esther  that  T"b«  fipbnV6  she  was  taken  (so  KV.), 
VX^V?  that  is  led  or  brought  (AV.),  to  the  custody  of  Hegai,  or 
of  the  Egyptian  slave  taken,  that  is  conveyed,  brought  (EV.)  to 
David;38  so  also  of  a  king  taking,  that  is  leading,  his  people  for 
military  operations.39  The  Greek  ayeiv  is  employed  with  a  touch 
of  freedom  even  when  Hebrew  figb  partakes  of  the  connotation 
fetch,  summon  (EV.  take).40  But  ayeiv  corresponds  also  to  our 
bring  which  above  the  action  of  leading  marks  the  goal;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  dependent  upon  a  complement,  to  a  place  or  person, 
which  however  need  not  always  be  expressed  when  it  may  be 
easily  supplied  from  the  general  context.  The  Hebrew  equiva- 
lent is  naturally  ,  the  Aramaic  ^VTT) ,  both  prop,  cause  to 
come;  to  speak  more  exactly,  the  following  groups  ensue  which 
should  be  treated  as  units: 

ayetv  ek  (roVov),         bring  to  (a  place)    43accus.+,  42  H~  + ,  41  "btf  +  HCDlH 

"    SSe,  "     hither  45(D*bn--]?)  D'bn  +  " 

"    Trpos  nva  or  tl,      "     to  (a  person  46  "btf  +  " 

or  thing) 

"    ^ Timor  n,        "     upon  or  49 48"I3>+,  47"b?  +  " 

against,  to 
(a  person  or 
thing) 

36Eit.  2:8.   The  intervening  Tjb'/Qn  rP3""b&$  ""Po?  oLco*  tou  jWiAew?  sub  *  936  >  ffi. 
37  eA^^rj  19  literal. 

381  Ki.  30:11.   ffit  presents  a  doublet:  Kal  Xa^avovaLv  avrov  (the  literal  rendering,  >  44) 

<al  ayovaiv  avrov. 

39  II  Ch.  16 : 6 ;  but  BA.  68. 107.  144  literally  e'Aa|8ev.. 

40  Je.  50(43) :  10.   In  the  seDse  of  fetching  Homer,  Od.  14,  414:  a£e0'  vdv  rbv  apiarov. 

41  Nu.  32:17;  Jd.  21:12;  III  Ki.  4: 21  (5:8)  A  (comp.  *A20  ooai  ^iubio)  Ps.  42(43):  3 
(also  -A20E')  Ez.  19:4;  20:35  ;  40:1,2  (ffi  read  btf  DVibtf  m»^ffl  Tltf  fcO^I  5  TXQtD . 
however,  is  found  in  Q.  al.) ;  "^3?  (="btf)  Is.  66:20. 

«je.  20:5;  39(46)  :7;  ©52:11;  Ez.  11:24;  12:13;  17:21(20). 

43Jd.l:7;  II  Ki.  14:23;  IV  Ki.  23:30;  II  Ch.  28:5;  Je.  24:1. 

44 II  Ch.  2 : 16(15) ;  Je.  25  :  9.  45  Jd.  18 : 3 ;  II  Ki.  17  : 18  'A. 

46 Ge  2:19,22;  47:17;  Le.  24:11;  Nu.  5:15;  31:12;  II  Ki.  14:10;  II  Ch.  22:9;  Ez.  19:9  QA. 

 HI  Ki.  14: 10  Trpo?  ere  ei?  oltcov  A  represents  perhaps  a  conflation  of  ei?  oIkov  52  and  7rpb?  oIkov 

Sixt.  £h/rP3~bfcS  ;  of  course  in  this  place  supplanted         ,  and  the  correct  render- 

ing should  have  been  ew'  oIkov. 

47 II  Ch.  33:11;  Je.  29(49):  8. 

43  Ex.  22 : 13(12)  (— tf7  /  TP) ;  Is.  9 : 6  '  ^ )• 

«  Pr.  7  : 22  (to  the  slaughter). 
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ayeiv  rivi  bring  to  (a  person)  &0b  + 

"    cis  rives  or  ri,       "     among  (per-  51 21  +  " 

sons)  or  : 
wfo  (a 
thing) 

"    cVn,  "    into  (a  thing)  52n  +  " 

Sometimes  the  complement  appears  later  in  the  context,53  or  con- 
sists in  a  phrase  which  is  tantamount  to  a  definition  of  the  goal,5* 
or  is  easily  supplied  from  the  general  context;55  in  a  few  instances 
it  is  wanting  altogether,56  that  is  to  say,  it  is  ideally  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  but  the  search  therefor  would  be  pedantic,  or 
indeed  the  verb  is  used  absolutely,  =  bring,  bring  on,bl  bring  near, 
bring  to  pass. 

In  the  same  manner  we  find  the  groups 

ayeiv  777309  nva  eis  tottov,     bring  to  (a  person)  to  (a     58 JT-  +  "bitt  + 

place)  T        v  TV:IV 

"    eVt  rim,  bring  upon  or  against  59"b?+  " 

(a  person) 

where,  especially  with  a  view  to  parallel  passages,  the  compound 
av-  might  justly  be  expected. 

M I  Es.  8 :  47  =  Ezr.  8 : 18 ;  Mi.  1 : 15  2  (also  ffiQmg.  22  al.). 
5iEz.32:9  (^nip/^nnU?);  Pr.  18:5  (ItfnVltfhU 

52  Ec.  11:9;  12:14  (into  judgment) ;  Ez.  27:26  (into  great  waters). 

53  Je.  38(31)  :8  HSH  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

5* IV  Ki.  17 :24  sq.  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  hence  =  to  Samaria ;  ib.  28 
eq.  and  he  dwelt  in  Bethel  HfcO*!  var.  £3*1  /  £1*1). 

55  HI  Ki.  3 : 1  (2 :  40)  sc.  to  Jerusalem  ;  Da.  (S  1 : 3  sc.  to  the  palace. 

56  Ge.  46:32;  I  Ki.  15:20;  II  Ki.  3:23  AB.  247;  Ec.  3:22  (also  2);  Is.  43:5,  6;  46:11  (EV. 
bring  it  to  pass) ;  48:15;  49:22;  Ez.7:24;  22:4  (fl?  "i^FIl/"^  "^ini-H;  II  hrina 
near);  30:11  0;  II  Ki.  10:16  2  (^1*1/^1*1);  Da.  9*24 'A;  ">n*n  Da."  ffie  3:13;  ffi  3:13; 
©  5:3;  6:16(17);  24:(25).  Add  Mi.  1 : 15  according  to  B.  al. ;  eu?  apparently  a  conjunction  (so 
(£33,  comp.  Theodoret ;  contrast  5>h),  =  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  form 
underlies  the  3  pers.  plur.  (aydyuanv  is  not  an  itacistic  error  /  ayayta  <roi,  since  lb  is  used  up 
for  the  first  part  of  125*ob ;  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  text  used  by  the  translator  read 
•  WTO  lU"Ob  *3tt  TBTTl  that  is  to  say,  UTDb  represented  an  unerased 
partial  dittogram  of  t"QH}*  Db;  then  ayayo  am  th^  original  (K  reading,  and  our  example 
should  be  added  to  those  in  note  50).  Note  Is.  31 : 2  where,  however,  (£  adds  in1  clvtovs  ;  the 
sense  is  bring  on. 

57  Comp.  HOMER,  II.  24.  547  7rrj/u.a  toS1  r\yayov  OupayiWe?. 

58  Je.  52 : 9  (contrast  ©  ib.  39[46] :  5). 

59  Ez.  16 :  40  (contrast  23 :  46). 
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A  free  rendering  is  dye  bring,  in  the  sense  of  h&nn ,  for 
TP.  ,60  E  V.  give  up.  A  weak  rendering  is  a|et?  he  hpdtcovra  ev  ay/ci- 
arp(p\  wilt  thou  bi-iug61  a  dragon  with  a  fishing-hook?  TjUJ/.n 
ror3  "p^P  ,62  where  ^12)72  means  draw  up  or  out,6'3  fish  up. 

The  following  phrases  are  based  on  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  Greek  verb,  lead  or  bring:  ai^/jLaXcoro^  dyeaOai  be  led,  that 
is,  carried  off,  captive,  Hebrew  nbj  H'bB  ,64  nbji3  ,65 
yrjpas  ayeiv  bring  on  old  age,  Heb.  TOT*!;67  hpofio)  ayeiv  bring  at 
a  run,  bring  hastily,  Heb.  y^H;68  efc  Odvarov  dyQr\vai  be  led  to 
death  —  rfiftb  23p69  be  stricken  unto  death,  for  the  difficult  Maso- 
retic  reading  Tab  53? ;  eVt  irepas  dyeiv  bring  to  an  end,  Heb. 
blDQ  nbS  70  maize  an  end  with  everything;  eirl  re'Xo?  dyeiv  bring 
to  an  end,  Heb.  b3H         ;71  ayeiv  /judprvpas  bring  witnesses,  Heb. 

d-h?  -ro.71a 

In  a  special  sense  our  Greek  verb  means  keep,  hence  with  the 
object  a  holiday:  celebrate,  observe,  Heb.  111253?  ,72  and  the  phrases: 
Trappno-lav  ayeiv  =  irapprjaid^eaOai  speak  openly,  Heb.  ibip  "jlTO  73 
prop,  bring  forth  (EV.  utter)  one's  voice,  speak  aloud;  rjav^lav 
dyeiv  =  rjavxd^eiv  keep  silence,  keep  still,  Heb.  TZj"HFin 

60  Is.  43 : 6 ;  comp.  the  second  half  of  the  verse. 

61  <Sh  2J]  ]2u^aO  ,  &  K  NAG  I  NG.  Or  does  it  mean  carry  off,  comp.  Soph.,  Antig.  343 
<$>i>\ov  bpviOuiv  ifx(}>i(3a\iov  ayeil 

62  Jb.  40:21(25). 

63  Comp.  miTD  Tflpp  Ps.  10:9  and  □'WSft  iltDn  TJTO  Jb.  28:18. 
6*  Am.  7:17  sq.        "^"0  • 

65  Is.  23:1;  comp.  in  the  same  sense  ib.  38:12;  but  &h  Middeldorpf  ;  contrast 
Field. 

66  Is.  46 : 2 ;  Ez.  30 : 18.  67  Si.  o0 : 24. 

68  Ge.  41:14  2  (acc.  toMjv). 

69  Is.  53:8  (var.  ^e).  It  is  possible  that  the  translator  may  have  combined  with 
3pan  reach  sq.  b  as  Jb.  20:6. 

701  Es.  9:17=Ezr.  10:17. 

71 1  Ch.  29:19  certainly  A.  44.  74.  106.  120.  134.  144.  236;  kol  tov  oUoSo^o-at  {-pelv)  niSlbl 
>  rell ;  Tr)v  KaTao-<evy]v  tov  o'Lkov  <tov  /  ^ITl^'On  "YCX  r"P3t"l  i  A  +  iji'  riToL^ao-a. — In  Pr.  13:12 

eis  kkniba  ayeiv  means  lead  to  (vain)  hope;  the  first  half  of  the  verse  is  translated  with 
extreme  freedom, 
■la Is.  43:9. 

721  Es.  1:1  =  11  Ch.  35:1;  22=19;  5:51=  Ear.  3:4;  7:10  =  6:19;  14  =  22;  Est.  9:17,18,19, 
21,  28;  with  the  var.  noielp  (literal  rendering):  I  Es.  1:17=11  Ch.  35:16;  19  =  17,21  =  18; 
Est.  9:22;  with  the  var.  yiyveaOai  (for  the  passive)  I  Es.  1:20=  II  Ch.  35:18. 

73  Pr.  1:20.  Pr.  11:12. 
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aye,  Lat.  age,  come!  come  on!  well!  corresponds  to  Heb. 
b^in7:'  be  trilling. 

So  much  for  the  simplex  which  here  and  there  comes  near 
encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  its  compounds.  The  converse 
is  equally  true.  But  in  the  main,  especially  when  the  propor- 
tionate frequency  is  had  in  mind,  the  compounds  have  their  well- 
defined  equivalent  serving  to  bring  out  the  idea  underlying  the 
Greek  preverb.  Thus  avdyetv  lead  or  bring  up,  that  is  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  place,  corresponds  to  Hebrew  ilbSH  ,76  prop. 
cause  to  go  up,  following  it  even  in  its  derivative  significations, 
as  with  the  objects  rTC77  (the  cud,  we  say:  chew),  78 
(prop,  new  flesh  on  a  wound,  tafia  healing,  health;  EV.  restore), 
rVlbb?79  (burnt -offerings,  hence  offer),  or  when  followed  by  C'^b  80 
(for  tribute,  efc  (£>6pov,  the  English  Versions  paraphrase).  Over 
against  the  51  times  in  which  avdyetv  represents  tlb^Tl ,  the  five 
instances  in  which  this  compound  stands  for  less  obvious  verbs 
may  be  ignored  in  pronouncing  the  preverb  av-  to  correspond  to 
the  Hebrew  root  TbV .  For,  upon  examining  those  instances 
closely,  there  will  be  found  present  in  the  context  or  in  the  mind 
of  the  translator  an  element  of  this  very  root.  Thus  ^"ffifcOSnl 
"^^rb^81  and  I  will  bring  thee  (Gog)  against  My  land  is  pre- 
ceded by  ^W'by  rfb^l  and  thou  shalt  come  up  against  My 
people.  When  we  remember  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
phrase  D^SEE  bfcnb^niji  HilT  nb?n8a  the  Lord  brought  Is- 
rael up  out  of  Egypt,  the  translator  may  be  pardoned  when,  by 
force  of  association,  he  mentally  substitutes  in  two  instances83 
nb^TI  brought  up  for  fcC^in  brought  out  which  his  text  most 
probably  had  in  conformity  to  the  received  Hebrew  text.  Had 
he  chosen  to  adhere  closely  to  the  word  before  him,  he  would 
have  rendered  ef-  instead  of  av-.    Egypt  being  situated  lower 

75  Jd.  19 : 6  (but  aptjanevos  AM.  al.,  comp.  Sifre  on  De.  1 : 5 
with,  this  very  passage  as  example;  enieacws  <i.  76.  106). 

76  Total  51  times,  including  IV  Ki.  17:36  19.  82.  Compl.  Note  III  Ki.  18:44  (T\by*0 
/  D^IQ  nbi?)  and  I  Ch.  13:6  (koi  av^yayev  avTr/v  =  as  Hiphil  with  object  supplied; 

A  Kal  avefir]  correctly  =  bS^I  as  Kal). 

77  Le.  11:4,  4,5;  De.  14:6,  7,7;  Al.  Le.  11 :  26. 

78  Je.  30(37):  17  'AS.  81  Ez.  38:16. 

79 II  Ki.  6:17;  III  Ki.  3:15.  82 Le.  11:45  +  15  t. 

soil!  Ki.  10:24(9:21):  II  Ch.  8:8.  83 n  Ch.  6 :5 ;  Je.  11 :  4. 
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than  Palestine,  the  Hebrew  naturally  says:  I  came  up,  or  I 
brought  up,  from  Egypt  (to  Palestine).  But  he  may  just  as 
well,  disregarding  the  distinction  as  to  elevation,  say  simply:  I 
came,  or  I  brought,  from  Egypt:  D^2M2T2  ^rttCH,  in 
which  case  the  translator  may  choose  to  be  more  exact  than  the 
original.  Hence,  with  a  corrupt  text  before  him,  D^SHS  ^n&VQ"^ 
for  our  flti'pSHa  VlfcJ'Q^I  ,84  he  might  have  written  simply  tfyayev, 
but  he  chose  avrpyayev,  he  brought  tip.  The  phrase 
is  rightly  identified  with  the  more  frequent  TT\j  nb^'H  and 
translated  accordingly. 

The  preverb  av-  may  be  strengthened  by  the  prefix  eV-,  iirav- 
ayeiv,  without  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  meaning;  the 
Hebrew  is  again  rbytl .  Thus  in  the  place  of  DiT^  86  out  of 
themselves,  the  translator  read  D^b>"33r,1  ;  hence  his  /cal  iiravayov- 
tcov  and  bring  up. 

The  antithesis  to  dvdyeiv  is  Kardyecv  T^n*.87  that  is  to 

say,  just  as  the  preverb  av-  corresponds  to  the  root  ffo ,  fcar- 
represents  Ti1'.  The  total  number  of  instances  is  51. 88  j|  7ro\ei? 
o^ypds  fcaraftaXels  kol  /caTafet?89  ea)?  (tou)  eSa(/>ou?,  the  strong 
cities  Thou  wilt  overthrow  anal  bring  down  unto  the  ground,  is 
certainly  a  considerably  abbreviated  rendering  of  fDMD  JT'-'p 

fi^ElIT  nsb^JT;90  Kardyeuv  is  of  course 

t  t       -       t  v    •  -     J  v  v    .  -      .  t    •  :  -       t  v    •  :  - 

an  apt  equivalent  of  ^212J»1  lay  low,  the  preverb  /car-  correspond- 
ing to  the  root  b3izj ;  whereas  if  it  were  meant  to  stand  for  3^5*1 
prop,  cause  to  reach,  the  determining  element  which  represents 
the  preverb  lies  in  the  complement  ISJ-T? ,  S^SH  being  a  vox 
media;91  but  in  point  of  fact  Kardyeiv=y^tl  +  b*B'£tl.  ||  The  phrase 
TdTreivcoaas  fcarrjyayes  in  the  same  passage  is  an  amplified  transla- 
tion of  tv£r\  (EV.  hath  brought  down),     /cal  eh  X°^v  QavaTov 

8*1  Es.  1:38=11  Ch.  36:4. 

85  Le.  11 : 7  Samar.  *fi}1  =       ;  %  *|1P  .  86  Za.  4 : 12. 

T  T  • 

8'  Comp.  I  Ki.  2 :  6  Kardyet  ei?  aSov  Kal  dvdyei  bl^TE  THTE  • 

88  Included  are  Ps.  48(49) :  15  ©  (^mVTTV?);  Si.  32(35) :  15  (PTPTrQ  /  fTTHE) !  La. 

1:13  (npT^y  nsTvn). 

89-)-auTas  A.  al.  expressing  the  Heb.  suffix. 

90  Is.  26:5.  Observe  the  accentuation  which  is  disregarded  in  ffi.  Comp.  for  a  similar 
abbreviation  ib.  25:12. 

91  Comp.  DTOWrtSI  TO  Je.51:9. 
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/carrjyaye<;  fxe  and  Thou  has!  brought  me  down  into  I  he  dusf  of 
death  betrays  as  little  as  the  rendering  of  EV.  and  Thou  hast 
brought  me  into,  etc.  the  presence  of  the  uncommon  verb  H31Z3  92 
which  appears  to  mean  set,  elsewhere  used  of  a  kettle  set  on  the 
hearth-stone  —  a  good  lesson  that  all  our  statistics  are  of  little 
avail  when  a  translator,  as  it  often  happens  also  in  the  English 
Versions  (so  indeed  in  this  very  passage),  is  driven  to  use  a 
common  word  for  the  uncommon  Hebrew.  ||  Kardyaye  hdicpvan 
cause  tears  to  come  down  would  appear  to  be  easy  of  retroversion: 
ttKft  Ttin ,  comp.  H3W  bn^  ^-nin  ,94  EV.  let  tears  run  down 

t  :  -*  *  t  :  •    •• 

like  a  river,  where  indeed  the  Greek  reads  /caraydyere  <w?  %et/xa/o- 
povs  Sd/cpva ;  nevertheless  the  Hebrew  author  chose  to  write  ITTi"! 
TlTd  cause  tears  to  flow!  |j  /cal  fcarrjyayov  to  alfxa  avrcov^  and  I 
made  their  blood  to  come  (run)  down  occurs  twice  within  four 
verses;  while  in  the  second  instance  the  phrase  represents  TlifcO 
Dfi^D  (with  the  complement  y^itfb  et?  yfjv),  the  Hebrew  in  the 
former  reads  Dfi£D  "Pi ,  and  their  blood  is  sprinkled  (the  comple- 
ment h^rQ'b?  upon  My  garments  is  wanting  in  Greek),  where 
tlie  active  construction  chosen  by  the  translator  for  the  passive 
of  the  original  is  met  with  in  numerous  cases  elsewhere,  but  the 
Hebrew  verb,  justified  as  it  is  by  the  context,  could  not  easily  be 
divined  in  its  common  Greek  garb. 

amdyeiv  means  lead  or  carry  away;  its  opposite  is  irpoadyetv 
bring  near.  While  the  latter  has  as  its  Hebrew  equivalents 
n^pn 96  or  2^3  97  and  ETSjTl  ,98  Aramaic  rPpH ,"  in  the  intransi- 
tive sense  (come  near)  H^p  100  and  12535  ,101  in  one  instance  *QH  ,105 
prop,  be  joined,  the  former  lacks  a  true  equivalent  of  its  own, 
unless  it  be  ITtlin  ,10a  the  one  that  readily  suggests  itself  as  the 

92  ps.  21(22):  15.  93  Si.  38:16.  94  La.  2:18.  95  ls.  63:3,  6. 

96  78  times,  including  Le.  16:1  (paraphrastic  rendering). 

97  Is.  41 : 21  2. 

98  21  times,  including  I  Ki.  14:38  (T&ftn  /  ;  II  Ki.  3:34  (provided  we  read  with  A. 
al.  npoartyayes  =  7p ,  pass,  pro  act.?). 

99 Da.  ©  7:13. 

iooio  times,  including  Pr.  24:15  QlpIVShtfri).  Ma.  3:5  npos  >  A.  49,  hence  act. 
pro  pass. 

101  Imperf.  tJ^\  i  12  times,  including  I  Ki.  13:6  (TlbfE/         ^3?) ;  Is.  53: 7  ©  (tjgj/ V3?>- 

102  Si.  22:14.  253  (sq.  dat.  -btf). 

103 1  Ki.  6:7  (sq.  in-b  "^H,  lead  away). 
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opposite  of  ^"pM ,  p^n^H  being  otherwise  rendered.  Instead 
the  Hebrew  verbs  for  which  airdyeiv  is  used  are  such  as  have 
been  met  with  as  equivalents  of  the  simplex.  These  are  in  the 
line  of  frequency  tpbiPJ  ,m  bmrin  ,105  Trt  ,106  fcrafi  .107  On  a  closer 
examination  of  the  passages,  the  force  of  the  preverb  will  be 
found  to  correspond  to  an  element  in  the  context.  In  the  special 
sense  of  leading  off  to  prison,  airdyetv  is  a  correct  translation  of 
"ICtf  ,108  prop,  bind  DTlTZjriSSl 109  fetters,  hence  with  the  comple- 
ment understood  tfbS  ITS  ^X^l  ,n0  prop,  (with  a  pregnant 
construction)  and  led  him  off  bound  to  prison,  EV.  by  way  of 
simplification  and  in  justice  to  English  idiom  and  bound  him  in 
prison;  el  tw  .  ..  .  ek  to  SecrfxcoTr/piov  cnraydyot111  suppose  that 
some  one  ivere  to  take  you  off  to  prison,  would  thus  correspond 
to  Hebrew  tfbS  tYD  TJ^O&T  A.    But  even  irpoadyeiv  is  found 

104  III  Ki.  1:38#(  and  took,  i.  e.  conducted,  escorted,  him  to  Gihon;  EV.  and  brought  him 
indicating  the  consummated  action  is  as  inexact  and  for  a  translation  which  does  not  aim 
at  literalness  as  legitimate  as  is  the  rendering  of  (S  ko.1  anr/yayov  avrov  and  led  him  forth; 
A  Kal  enopevovro  bniau)  avrov  and  went  behind  him  may  be  a  paraphrastic  rendering  of  ?M 
inb$  lob^l  i  thus  bringing  out  the  exact  force  of  the  Hebrew  phrase,  or  else  presupposes 
"nn&$  mb^D  IV  Ki.  6:19  (away  from  the  right  direction,  of  Elisha  misdirecting  the  army 

r  ~i  r  i  r- 

of  the  king  of  Syria);  17:27  (away  from  here,  viz.,  Assyria,  comp.  vs.  23;  EV.  carry,  in  an 
archaic  sense  =  take;  I  believe  that  the  original  (Hebrew  text)  read  (JTDtD  =  }"50lC  "Dbn 

(D"rn=)  d-pi  did  mum  mb-n  (a  p*rwa=)        nn^n  D-orora. 

The  next  step  was  the  introduction,  through  aberration  of  the  eye,  of  ~nfc$  from  vs.  28;  |^ 
left  mum  mb-n,  but  pointed  i  whereas  A  permitted  himself  as  a  translator  to 

render  miim  mb"P  conformably  to  *inX  and  D"m  as  singulars.  The  pre  Origenian 
(S  is  based  on  a  text  in  which  Qrpb^n  •  •  .  'QTU  was  omitted  through  homoioteleuton,  and 
the  translator  pointed  Q"m;  Origen  supplied  the  lacuna  from  'A2©  =  fi}.  Or  the  homoio- 
teleuton occurred  in  the  Greek  codd.  antedating  Origen);  24.15  (sq. 

•  -  T  I  T 

captive  from  Jerusalem) ;  I  Es.  1 :40  =  II  Ch.  36 :  6  (sq.  to  Babylon,  as  a  captive) ;  Pr.  16 : 29 
(away  from  the  good  road) ;  Jb.  12 : 17  'A  (bbilD  is  rendered  k&<f>vpa  as  spoils,  that  is,  captive). 

105  ps.  107(108) :  10  (sq.  to  a  fortified  city) ;  Jb.  29 : 25  2  (anayei  avrou?  bSyyuv  =  DIID^  Db^ 
/Dnr.  □"1bl^,  apparently  to  battle) ;  Is.  23:7  ©(sq.  noppuOep  pITTlp)  Je.  11: 19  'A2  (Rvi 
led,  sq.  to  the  slaughter,  hence  led  away).   &h  renders  anaytLv,  I  believe  in  most  cases,  by 

loe Ge.  31:26  (EV.  and  carried  away  sq.  as  captives);  I  Ki.  23:5  (EV.  and  brought  away 
their  cattle) ;  30:20  (away  from  the  rest;  so  apparently  according  to  the  conception  of  the 
translator;  he  found  in  his  text  DH^l  or  tfrOV *QIH3)  !  Jb.  24:3  (EV.  they  drive  away). 

107  Ge.  42:19;  iyopao-are  Ea,  assimilated  to  the  object;  EV.  carry,  obj.  corn,  that  is,  carry 
away  with  you,  from  the  speaker's  point  of  view  and  in  conformity  with  the  place  in  which 
the  brothers  find  themselves;  the  Heb.  verb  properly  denotes  the  goal:  bring  home; 
II  Ch.  36:7.  71  (as  spoils). 

108 G"C  39:22  (airrjyiJievovs  sive,  arravo/oteVous,  varr.  KaOeipy/xeyov^,  ey/ce/cAeicr/xei'Ou?,  <rvyiceK.\et- 
oyteVovs) ;  40:  3  (an-^Kro  var.  airr/picTo;  with  extreme  freedom  :  KaripKei  1). 

loo  II  Ki.  25:7.  no  lb.  17:4.  m  Plato,  Gorg.  486  A. 
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to  represent  Hebrew  verbs  which  in  themselves  are  or  might  be 
rendered  by  the  simplex,  but  which  by  virtue  of  the  preposi- 
tional complement  or  the  object  or  the  general  context  favor 
the  compound.  Thus  we  find  fcTUfi  ,m  Kpb  ,m  «%1  ,m  Aramaic 
pOT115  which  is  =  Hebrew  nb?n i;  for  the'Greek  passive:  116 
touch;  for  the  Greek  active  in  an  intransitive  sense:  3^2»ll17 
reach,  arrive,  come,  HID1'8  turn.™  With  the  preposition  irpos 
"b^  or  there  properly  arise  syntactical  groups  in  which  the 

preverb  anticipates  and  strengthens  the  preposition  to  which  it 
therefore  properly  corresponds. 

eladjeLv  bring  in,  introduce  and  i^dyeiv  bring  out  are  employed 
for  the  Hebrew  K'On  (Aramaic  b?[D]ri120)  and  &r£'TI.121  The 
latter,  prop,  cause  to  go  out,  requires  no  comment;  the  former 
which  has  been  met  with  as  the  equivalent  of  the  simplex122  and 
will  be  found  later  to  correspond  to  another  compound  (eVc^ye^)123 
is  an  ambiguous  verb  in  Hebrew:  it  may,  as  it  is  here,  be  tanta- 
mount to  Aramaic  b9[D]H  prop,  cause  to  enter,  whereas  it  may 
also  correspond  to  Aramaic  TP  H  prop,  cause  to  come.  While 
thus  Aramaic  possesses  a  distinct  root  for  the  former  significa- 
tion,124 Hebrew  is  forced  to  make  shift  with  its  in  both 
senses,  the  exact  meaning  depending  upon  the  complement. 
Thus  we  obtain  the  following  groups: 

112  Ex.  19:4  (sq.  irpos  ~btf):  Le.  14:2  (do.);  19:21  (sq.  napd  ,  obj.  a  sacrificial 
animal);  Nu.  6:12  (obj.  do.);  I  Ki.  1:25  (SOFT!  A.  70.90.  242.  247,  fcOn"!  rell.  hence  the 
Greek  verb  in  an  intrans.  sense,  /  ^lXIPD. 

H3Ge.  48:9  (sq.  dat.  "b^). 

n*II  Ki.  17:13  (A,  sq.  eni  c.  accus.  "blS;  B.  rell.  \anP<xvetv  sq.  npos;  Kittel  "  ^"QtVl  vel 
TOiBV  uncalled  for,  comp.  Le.  22:16).  ''* 

T  : 

U5  Da.  (S  3:22. 

Htf  Da.  ffi  10:10  (sq.  dat.  3). 

in  Da.  (&  8 : 7  (sq.  nP6<:  b^tf).  118 1  Ki.  22 : 17. 

H9  Ps.  71(72) :  10a  npoaagovaiv  144. 165.  118.  201  was  probably  carried  over  from  the 
second  half  of  the  verse.— Si.  14:11  npocr^opaq  Kopuo  a£tu>5  (><Sh  106)  npocraye  is  a  free  render- 
ing of  the  mispointed  Hebrew  }ttH!l  btfbl  /  "j^'in  or  "jtiTin  ^"P  b^bl . 

120  Da.  ffi  2 : 24,  25 ;  6  5 : 7 ;  ffi©  5 : 13. 

121 176  times,  including  Ge.  1 : 12  i»r ;  II  Es.  10 : 19  A. 

122  See  above  p.  38.  123  See  below  p.  48, 

12*  Comp.  Hebrew  IJ^f)  ^flbbiFl  Jb.  16:15. 
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dcrayav  ets  tottov,    bring  into  a  place,  126  fj-  +,  125  "bfc<  +  fcCl!"! 


evSov  ei?  To-n-ov, "  "    the  midst  of  a  place,      129  TpFrblSt  + 

eTTt  tottov,       "  (m)  #0  a  place,                         130  ~bs5<  + 

^/tottw,           "  into          "       ,                                    131  n  + 

cVtos  toVov,    "  (m)  within  a  place,                      132  3,  + 

ro7raj,            "  mfo  a  place,                               133  ^  + 

wSe;  eKet,       "  in  hither ;  thither,      135  Jlft'jj ; 134  + 

T     T  T  " 

h  tlvi,           "  into  a  thing,                               136  ^  + 

vtto  rt,           "  under    "                                    137  ^  + 


Elsewhere  eladyetv  is  a  particularly  apt  rendering  of  fcCStl  be- 
cause in  combination  with  its  opposite  fcC^in  or  an  equivalent 
thereof,138  or  else  by  virtue  of  a  point  in  the  context.139  In  a 
number  of  instances  the  complement  denotes  the  person  to  whom 
one  is  brought  in;uo  it  may,  however,  be  introduced  at  a  later 

125  50  times.  Note  Nu.  14 : 13,  where  ei?  rriv  yr)v  >  f£|  ;  Est.  3:9  fc$  <••  a.  mg  ;  Za.  10 : 10  et?  sec, 
by  supplying  before  "pDHb  from  the  preceding  phrase. 

126H  times,  including  Ge.  43: 24 'A  (  Vj. 

1 2"  8  times,  including  Ca.  1 :  4  2  (^) ;  on  IV  Ki.  11 : 4  'A  see  Field. 
1285  times;  Ex.  27:  7,  76  has  dat.  in  tbe  place  of  et?  c.  accus. 

129  De.  21:12.  i30Ez.  8:  7,  14.  131  Ps.  65(66) :  11  'A.  »2ps.  65  (66) :  11  2. 

133 La.  3: 13  (var.  kv  c.  dat.). 

134 II  Ch.  28 : 13  (i.  e.  into  Samaria). 

135 Ez.  40:3  (i.  e.  into  the  land  of  Israel).  136 Ez.  17: 13  (into  an  oath). 

137  je.  34  (27) :  11,  12  Q  mg.  (under  the  yoke). 

138 As  in  the  phrase  DSPS']  "lffiK)  EtgVft]  "VttJK,  fcTCJEDl  (Nu.  27:17; 

II  Ki.  5:2;  I  Ch.  11:2),  or  as  in  the  passage  K^H  DfE  STE'Vl  ISJjfcP] 

(De.  6:23);  Jd.  12:9  eiadyeiv  e£u)9ev    '|T'rinn~']')3  19  contrasted  with  e£a;ro<7Te'AAei.i;  e£a> 

139  De.  4 : 38  (EV.  bring  thee  in,  +  to  give  thee  their  land) ;  9 : 4  (EV.  hath  brought  me  in, 
+ to  possess  this  land);  IIKi.6:17  44  (sq.  TBlpE^  InS  ^2^1  .  .  •  «s  rov  tottov)  ;  II  Ch. 
29:4  (EV.  he  brought  in,  +  and  gathered  them  together  into  the  broad  place  on  the  east; 
comp.  the  commentaries  ad  loc.  which  compare  Ezr.  10:9);  Za.  8:8  (+ and  make  [them] 
dwell  [so  (S  ;  ^  and  they  shall  dwell]  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem) ;  Is.  60:11  (preceded  by  :  thy 
gates  shall  be  open);  Ez.  42:1  (preceded  by:  kcu  eio-rjyayev  /ae  [fl}  eL<>  Thv  av^w); 

44:4  (apparently  into  the  inner  court,  &  (AV.  ye  have  brought  into  My  sanc- 

tuary, RV.  ye  have  brought  in  thus  obviating  the  italicized  element,+  to  be  in  My  sanctuary) ; 
Da.  0  1:3  (comp.  verse  4;  to  minister  in  the  king's  palace). 

HOjrpo?  :•  IKi.  19:7;  21:14(15);  III  Ki.  7:14;  Je.  44(37):  14;  eni  "btf  :  De.  33:7  2; 

7rp6s  ^  :  Ex.  2 : 10  (in  Ge.  39 : 17  the  dat.  incommodi  is  thus  inadequately  rendered) ;  npos 
(misconceived):  I  Ki.  21  £-15(16) ;  evavTiov,  hu-mov,  npos  ippb  :  Da.  ©1:18;  I  Ki.  17:57;  Da. 
(S  1 : 18. 
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stage  of  the  context.141  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  to 
make  this  particular  compound  necessary,  although  the  choice 
thereof  in  no  wise  militates  against  the  context.  The  sum  total 
of  instances  in  which  eicrdyeiv  stands  for  is  112. 142  Never- 

theless, we  find  it,  followed  by  the  complement  et?  toitov  "blSt ,  b 
or  accns.,  once  for  flpb  143  take,  once  for  144  bring  near,  and 

once  for  "Jrp  145  lead  [away),  the  first  and  the  last  properly  cor- 
responding to  the  simplex,  so  that  eladyeiv  et9  is  nothing  but  a 
stronger  dyeiv  ek;  the  middle  verb  is  the  proper  equivalent  of 
irpocrdyeiv  which  is  thus  set  aside  with  some  freedom.  Still  freer 
is  the  use  of  elcrdyeiv,  followed  by  et?  [xecrov  toitov  into  the  midst 
of  a  place,  Tprrbtf  ,  for  HtOH  ,146  prop,  cause  to  incline  or  turn;  the 
Greek  translation  appears  to  be  influenced  by  a  parallel  passage 147 
in  which  the  Hebrew  has  8"Qn . 

Over  against  the  176  instances  with  e^dyeiv  for  &T£in ,  we 
find  the  same  Greek  compound  sporadically  for  X&B 148  deliver, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  parallelism  to  fcT^in  ;149  y^in  150  bring 
forth  hastily,  the  adverbial  circumstance  being  ignored  in  the 
translation;  U\w  151  send  forth;  npb  152  take;  fib?fi 1 153  bring  up; 
T23?n  ,154  prop,  transfer,  the  element  of  change  being  left  untrans- 
lated, EV.  with  equal  freedom:  took  him  out,  have  me  away.15* 
Hebrew  &Wh  X^llilH 156  is  an  idiomatic  phrase  for  the  parallel 
BWft  &T2in  ;157  the'  Greek  translator,  exactly  as  the  AV.  does, 

1*1  Ge.  47:7  (frcSnor  "Opb);  Da.  (S  1 : 18  (nP6s  IJJfib). 

1*2  Add  IV  Ki.  11:19  A  (^l^V^in^]  ;  FPS  oUov  due  to  misconception,  F  in  c. 
accus.);  Ez.  20:  37  (sq.  ei>  apiQ^/ fl^O'QS) ;  27:15  (/col  toZs  eto-avoju.eVoig/QI^'UT]  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent that     read  a  form  of  the  root  fcOBi  perhaps  □1X3^1). 

1*3  Ge.  7:2.  1*4  Si.  45:5.  1*5  De.  4 :  27.  1*6 Si.  48:17.  ui  IV  Ki.  20:  20. 

1*8  Jb.  23:7;  ffi  apparently  read  ^ESTO  ,  so  8  MSS.  £F,  poss.  also  tO^S^I  ■ 

1*9  Comp.  Ps.  18 :  49  =  II  Sa.  22 :  49. 

iw>  Ge.  41:14  (sq.  «  "YD). 

151  HI  Ki.  21(20)  :42  (sq.  e/c  ;  var.  itjanoo-Te\\e<.v  literal;  comp.  conversely  i£ano<TTe\- 
\etv  /  5  Ex.  6 : 13  Bfioqru) . 

152  Ex.  14:11  (sc.  e£  Alyvnrov,  assimilated  to  the  verb  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse). 

153  Sq.  ex  -pg  :  Ex.  3 :  8 ;  32 : 1,  23 ;  Nu.  21:5;  Ne.  9 : 18.    By  association  with     l^in  . 
15*11  Ch.  35:24  (sq.  6.n6  23  (with  the  complement  understood). 

155  Similarly  BDB. ;  but  Siegfr.-Stade  correctly :  uberfiihren. 

156  Ge.  1:112.  i5TIb.  12. 
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renders  the  first  by  analogy  of  the  second:  bring  forth  grass, 
whereas  RV.  by  way  of  differentiation  employs  in  the  first  instance: 
put  forth.  y"rjj  yip 158  prop,  swarm  with  a  swarm,  is  rather 
inadequately  rendered  e^dyeiv  epirerd,  bring  forth  creeping  things. 
A  euphemistic  intent  underlies  the  rendering  e^dyetv  for  iTflnSl  ,153 
EV.  cause  to  wander.  The  phrase  e^dyeiv  (e/e)  tov  £f)v,  tov  /3tou 
prop,  lead  out  of  life  (in  Polybius  and  Plutarch),  signifies  put  to 
death;  hence  (with  the  complement  understood)  for  Aramaic 
bt^160  kill,  slay,  and  Tlin.161  cause  to  perish. 

Sie^dyeiv  lead  forth  completely  is  found  (in  the  passive,  for 
fcSlT 162  come  forth  which  requires  little  explanation ;  while  the 
second  preverb  corresponds  to  the  root,  the  first  is  suggested  by 
the  complement  eh  reXo?  n^b  of  which  hi-  is  but  a  pleonastic 
anticipation.  An  exceedingly  free  rendering  is  ev  irpavTVTL  rd 
epya  o~ov  Ste^aye  bring  thy  business  to  an  end,  i.  e.  manage,  con- 
duct thy  business,163  for  ttTOln  ^bnnn  164  *jtKH35L  in  thy  ivork 
walk  about  (  =  conduct  thyself)  in  humility.  \\  irpoe^dyeiv  bring 
or  put  out  beforehand,  first,  occurs  for  "pD165  (with  the  object  T 
a  hand)  ;  the  first  preverb  corresponds  to  the  general  context. 

eirdyeiv  means  bring  on;  its  Hebrew  equivalent  is  $C2T\  in 
59  instances.    As  is  an  ambiguous  verb,166  it  is  in  place  to 

add  that  as  an  equivalent  of  eirdye.Lv  it  is  differentiated  on  the 
one  hand  from  ^C^\\  =  Aramaic  b9[5]n  =  et<rdyeiv,  and  on  the 
other,  though  in  the  sense  of  Aramaic  "TlVi,  from  STiFl  with 
following  "b^  and  its  alternates  =  dyeiv  ek  toitov  or  irpos  nva.m 
The  proper  complement  to  eirdyeiv  t^JlH  is  eiri  nva  or  tl,  upon  a 
person  or  thing,  "b^.168    So  in  the  majority  of  cases.    We  find  also 

cTrayeiv  Tin,  bring  upon  a  person,  169  "b?  + 

"        €7Tl  TOTTOV,  "  "      B  place,  17°  £  + 

"     nn  ets  (KapUav),     "     upon  a  person  into  (the  heart),  171 21  +  " 

158 Ge.  1:20,  21.  ™  lb.  20: 13  (sq.  ef  -p2  ;  sbj.  God). 

160  Da.  (5  2:14.  Wi  lb.  (5  2 : 12.  162  Ha.  1:4. 

163 In  the  same  sense  Polybius  I  9:6  a.  e.  i6*As  the  translator  read  for  Tj^TpiPS  • 

165  Ge.  38 :  28  14. 16. 130.  166  See  above,  p.  47.  167  See  above,  p.  38. 

168  51  times.   Ill  Ki.  20(21): 29  sec.  enl  rbv  oIkov  avrov  A=1^>B;  Hos.  13:15  (S  read 

\   T   T  T  T 

169  Jb.  42:11.  170  Ex.  10:4. 

171  Le.  26:36  (iv  c  ;  the  dat.  expresses  the  preceding  casus  pendens) . 
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The  complement  may,  of  course,  be  implied  in  the  context;172  but 
the  compound  may  be  used  absolutely  in  the  sense  bring  on 
(object  evil™  calamity,11*  the  day  of  reckoning175),  bring  to 
pass.™ 

But  just  as  fc^SH  as  an  equivalent  of  eTrdyeiv  depends  largely 
on  the  complement,  so  it  is  with  the  following  verbs:  TllSfl  cause 
to  pass  (e7rt  tl  or  tottov  over'  a  thing  or  place,  Hebrew  "b?  177  or 
21 178  taken  in  the  sense  of  -b?),  rton  prop,  cause  to  come  up 
(eVt  Tiva  upon  a  person,  Heb.  "b?179),  U^W  or  Fnp  lay,  put  [rivi 
S,180  iiri  Tuva  upon  a  person  ^181  or  "b? 182) ;  somewhat  freely: 
J^TTD  lift,  swing  (ntfl/J  a  staff,  weakened  by  the  translator  to 
irXvyrj  a  stroke,  hrL  Tiva  upon  a  person  ~b?183),  carry  («  nation, 
EV.  bring,  hri  Tiva  upon  a  person  "b^184),  load  (obj.  iniquity, 
the  Greek  middle  followed  by  e(£,1SD  eauTou?  wpow  themselves,  EV. 
frear  iniquity™),  H^lpH  fotm  (either  =  &rm<jr  back,181  the  element 
of  return  being  ignored  by  the  translator;  or  idiomatically  with 
the  object  hand,1™  where  the  idea  of  return  is  really  inappropriate ; 
the  complement  in  all  cases  is  eirc  riva  upon  a  person  "b?),  PltO!"! , 
H^D,  stretch  out  (obj.  a  hand,  a  line,  €ttl  rivaim  upon  a  person, 
eV I  Tivos  upon  a  thing  "b?190),  nbtfj  send  (object  a  pestilence,191 
iirl  tottov  upon  a  place  "b?192),  &Pp  proclaim  (object  a  drought, 
iirl  tottov  upon  a  place  ~b?193). 

iTrdyecv,  with  some  such  object  as  calamity m  understood,  is 
found  as  a  rendering  of  Jljin 195  afflict.    With  the  complement 

"2  III  Ki.  20  (21)  :  29  pr.  "3  Je.  4 :  G. 

"*Je.  49:32  (30:10)  'AS.  "5 La.  1:21.  "61  Ch.  4:10. 

i"Ge.  8:1;  Ez.  5:1;  Is.  54:9  0.  "8Ez.  14:15. 

"9De.  28:61;  EV.  bring.   In  absolute  use:  Ha.  3:16  Al.  (act.  pro  pass.,  or  nlb^b  = 

nibynb,  sc.  rvm 

~t  r-  i  t  r 

iso  Ex.  15 : 26 ;  EV.  put.  isi  Ez.  39 : 21 ;  EV.  laid. 

i82Ex.  15:26  (AV.  brought,  RY.put) ;  Is.  15:9  (EV.  bring;  Dimon  personified). 

1831s.  10:24.         istDe.28:49.         issVar.  7rP6<?.         186 Ex.  28 : 39  (43).         i87Ex. 15:19. 

188  Am.  1:8;  Za.  13:  7  (var.  inurrpi^iv) ;  Is.  1 : 25. 

189  Is.  31 : 3  en'  avrovs  >  190  lb.  38 :  5. 

191  Assimilated  to  verse  15;  so  A.  26,  (e7r)a7ro<rre'AA.eiv  rell. 

192  Ez.  14 : 19  acc.  to  the  reading  of  the  Orientals.  193  Hag.  1:11. 
i9*Comp.  enayuyr,          Pr.  27:10  0,  yjj  Si.  10:13,  pott  ib.  3:28. 

195 La.  1:5  2  (who  appears  to  have  read  rOln  for  pniHi  comp.  avTTjv  sub  -r-  in  (S,  and 
3 : 32  where  2  again  has  ) . 
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67TL  Tiva  or  Ti  upon  a  person  or  a  thing,  the  compound  with  equal 
freedom  stands  for  ^>pB  visit  (the  Greek  object;  corresponding  to 
the  Hebrew  object  sin,  iniquity,196  or  to  the  Hebrew  instrument 
introduced  by  3,  with,m  or  else  the  object  may  be  wanting 
entirely198).  Equally  free  is  eirdyeiv  tlvl  for  b/J3199  deal  out  to 
and  b  b3?B  do  to.200 

~  T 

With  certain  objects  (phrases) :  eirdyeiv  opyrjv  bring  on  wrath, 
Hebrew  D?T 201  be  indignant,  t~P2F}  T]3li 202  pour  out  fury,  *I]2H3 
"p>'  203  visit  iniquity;  hence  with  the  object  understood,204  followed 
by  tlvl  or  eirC  nva  =  Hebrew  3.  Cj?^205  be  angry  against.™  || 
eTrdyetv  Xifiov  bring  on  famine,  Heb.  Dnb  Htp'J  13Tl5  207  break  the 
staff  of  bread;  iwdyeLv  verov  bring  on  rain,  Heb.  Tt37jn  208  cause 
it  to  rain. 

iirdyeaOai  (middle)  means  in  a  special  sense  bring  over  to 
oneself,  win  over,  induce,  and  is  appropriately  used  for  Heb. 
tf^jn209  beguile. 

vwepdyeiv,  prop,  march  above,  hence  surpass,  excel,  has  for  its 
equivalent  Heb.  *"Q3210  be  strong  or  mighty,  prevail;  the  com- 
plement is  vTrep  tl  above  a  thing  "b? .  The  preverb  corresponds 
to  the  root  *Gj  strengthened  by  the  complement. 

Sidyetv  means  primarily  lead  or  carry  through  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  *Q3?b  "Q?5  ;  its  Hebrew  equivalent  is  naturally 
*n22p  cause  to  pass  (through)  ;  the  medium  is  introduced  by 

196  Ex.  32:34;  34:7  (eirav-  e). 

wis.  24:21  (tV  x^pa  apparently  DITCH) 

T  :  t  - 

198  Is.  10 : 12 ;  15 :  7  (^H"]p_3^  /  • 

1991s.  63:7  (sc.  dyaOd).       200ib.22:17.        20ips.7:n.        202IS.42:25.        203  ls.  26: 21. 

20-tComp.  enayioyr}  {""H^y  Si.  5:8. 

205  HI  Ki.  8:  46  (where  koll  ena^eis  avrows  B  =  Sixt.  92.  120.  158.  247  is  faulty  for  <al  iwd^ 
err'  ai<Tovs  44.  52.  55.  64.  71.  74.  106.  119.  123.  134.  144.  236.  242-246.  Aid.  Cat.  Nic.  &  l  ed.  IS  comp.  121 
and  A;  A  <al  enapels  (sc.  Ovixov)  expresses  the  same  sense;  II  Ch.  6:36  (read  «x\  endtjets  avrols/ 

ko.l  -rrara^ei?  avrow;  BA.  Sixt.  Omn.,  with  the  exception  Of  A:  nai  eav  QvixwOris  en'avTOVS.  Comp. 

similar  corruptions:  Le.  26 : 25  naTatju  e  /  end^  ;  IV  Ki.  6:19  do.  243 /e7r  (sive  an-)d^  AN.  al. ; 
Je.  22:7  do.  106/e7r(sive  av-,  sive  eis-)d£<o;  ib.  25:13  do.  A/e7ra£a>;  and  conversely  Ez.  22:13 

e7T<x£w  B.  42  /  7raTa£a>). 

206  Similarly  b  Dt2n  (Is.  48:9)  which  is  preverted  by  the  translator  into  the  very  oppo- 
site of  its  signification,  just  as  in  the  same  verse  3fc$  Tp"l!£n  is  totally  misconceived. 

207  Si.  48:2.  208Qe.  7:4. 

209  Ge.  3 : 14(13)  'A. — Ps.  54(55) :  16  'A  «rafei  edvarov  kn'  avrovs  apparently=  TE^bS?  rHtt 
("131  "'HP      acc.  to  the  kere),  comp.     eA0eVw  2  eire\9oi,  both  pass,  pro  act. 
210 Si.  36:27(24). 
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the  preposition  if  21 211  through;  but  the  complement  may  be 
implied  in  the  context.212  Less  obvious,  because  properly  corre- 
sponding to  the  simplex,  are  Tpbil"!  with  following  ev  tlvl  H2-13 
and  fcTSH  with  following  Sid  tivos  3,  .2U  The  force  of  the  pre- 
verb is  not  quite  clear  in  Sidyeiv2n'  at^/xaXcorou?  bbilZD  Tpbin216 
lead  (away211)  captive,  or  in  another  translator's218  rendering  of 
the  same  Hebrew  phrase,  Sidyeiv  eh  dflovXiav  lead  into  thought- 
lessness, ivant  of  reason.219 

But  the  preverb  Si-  has  also  the  secondary  force  of  separation, 
Latin  dis-;  hence  Sidyeiv,  separate,  force  apart™  for  Hebrew 
pi^S 221  prop,  cut,  cleave  open222 

rrpodyeiv  nvd  means  go  before  a  person  as  leader  or  guide; 
hence  irpodyovrd  ere  for  rTSsb223  before  thee.  The  preverb  thus 
fully  corresponds  to  ^Dsb  before.  Trpoa%dr}vai  7r/oo?  tov  icr^vpov 
ev  KplfjLdTL  to  be  led  forward,  i.  e.  to  advance,  toward  the  Mighty 
One  in  judgment  covers  EBiEEQ  biSrbtf  tj'bnb  224  KV.  .  .  .  go 
before  God  in  judgment;  but  apparently  the  force  of  the  preverb 
rests  with  the  Greek  phrase  alone,  on  irpor^x^7!  because  he  had 
been  promoted  is  an  exceedingly  free  rendering  of  ^"IIQ  SlDV 
t]b53n  225  sat  in  the  king's  gate. 

irapdyeiv  means  lead  by,  past,  beside,  hence  also  away.  The 

211 IV  Ki.  16:3  («v  A  >B) ;  17:17;  21:6;  23:10;  II  Ch.  33:6;  De.  18:10  'A2®  (the  comple- 
ment uot  recorded,  but  comp.  %\.) — Ez.  23:37  6i'  ep-nvpoiv  free/ nbl&Sb  • 

TIT! 

212  ps.  77(78) :  13  (sc.  the  sea)  ;  Je.  32(39) :  35  'A2  and  Ez-  20:26®,  where  EV.  adds  the  fire. 

213  Ps.  135  (136) :  16.  2U Za.  13 : 9. 

215  3L  ducere,  <£h  ,     goov,  and  3i3  wAi  fail  to  bring  out  the  force  of  the  preverb. 

216  Jb.  12:19.  217  So  'A  (above  note  101).  218  2. 

219 Comp.  Rashi  tTOtij  XTl  "11;!  Dip,  Ibn  Ezra  fi^l?  bbitij  ;  similarly  Rashi  on 
Mi.  1:8  lb  ]iJTari3  HMD  ^PTO  ;  he  compares  Ps.  76:6  (where  krap6.xBy\(rav) 
and  Is.  59:15  (where  (S  comp.  55  tov  awievai). 

220  Liddell-Scott  quotes  an  example  with  the  obj.  tov?  bSovras. 

221  Ez.  16:25. 

222  Si.  38: 27  Sorts  vvktwp  ws  v^pa  (B.  55.  307.  308  ij^ipav  248  %  r^e'pas  Jtf  A.  rell. ;  the  latter, 
of  course,  is  genitive)  Stayet  RV.  correctly  that  passeth  his  time  by  night  as  by  day,'  |£{ 
nb^b  ""iTijifci  then  follows  a  lacuna,  but  the  margin  has  the  verb  ^PO"1  (sc.  "11,  comp. 
usage  in  later  Hebrew).  (S  Siayei  may  have  been  chosen  through  suggestion  of  the  Heb. 
Din]'1  (so  Smend).  But  the  Greek  verb  being  employed  in  a  specific  Greek  sense,  it  may 
have  corresponded  to  some  other  Hebrew  verb  as  well  (comp.  Smend),  and  the  identification 
must  remain  uncertain. 

223  Ex.  23 : 20  2.   nporiyev  cuitovs  Mat.  2 : 9  is  rendered  by  Delitzsch  OrP-Sb  tj^l  • 

224  Jb.  34:23©.  225  Est.  2:21. 
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principal  Hebrew  equivalent  is  ^PQSTI  ("Q3>,  intransitively  *QJ) 
which,  when  followed  by  the  proper  complement,  has  the  same 
significations  as  the  Greek  compound.  Thus,  while  Sidyetv  with 
following  iv  corresponds  to  !ZL  ,  the  following  set  of  groups 

is  obtained  with  the  present  compound: 

lead  past  and  set  before  a  person,  226  ^sb +Tn?n 
"      ava  x&Pa  twos,  pass  by  the  side  of  a  person,  227  T"b>*+I"Q3? 

_         _  -  T 

"      V7r6  tl,  cause  to  pass  under  a  thing       228  ftHn+TQ^n 

(a  yoke),  '  v:,v 

"      airo  tlvos,         cause  to  pass  away  from  &         229  b^32  +  " 
person, 

But  the  complement  may  easily  be  supplied  from  the  context,230 
or  no  complement  is  required,  the  use  of  the  verb  being  abso- 
lute.231 But  irapdyuv  means  also  lead  aside,  hence  Hebrew  ntDJl 232 
cause  to  incline  (EV.  take  aside,  followed  by  into  the  midst  of 
the  gate)  and  TD»1  233  remove.    So  also  for  Hebrew  VPZSi  .234 

Trepidyetv  lead  or  bring  round  corresponds  to  Hebrew  2SD23° 
prop,  cause  to  go  around,  236  lead  round,  turn,  iniizj  237  lead 
round  and  therefore  back,  lead  hither  and  thither.  While  in 
the  first  two  examples  the  preverb  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
root  ,  it  is  covered  in  the  last  instance  by  the  Intensive.  In 
the  case  of  238  and  7pbin  239  the  complement  or  the  context 

brings  out  the  force  of  the  Greek  preverb. 

226 1  Ki.  16 : 10.  227 II  Ki.  15 :  18.  228  Ez.  20 : 37. 

229  Je.  11:15  'A  (act.  pro.  pass.,  comp.  &h). 

230 Ne.  2:7  (sc.  OrP3E"by  or  DrP3Sb  with  their  aid);  Ez.  20:31  'A2  (sc.  before 
Molech). 

231(a)  cause  to  pass  by:  Je.  46(26) :  17  'A  (obj.  time);  I  Ki.  20:36  (obj.  an  arrow);  in- 
transitively pass  by:  Ps.  128(129:8)  (EV.  go  by);  Is.  60:15  0  (EV.  pass  through);  Za.  9:8  2 
(apparently  ^\2$*f2/  "Q^IS) ;  (&)  cause  to  pass  away,  take  away,  put  away:  Je.  15:14  2 
(who  read  T^rnl^H V ^THl^n 1 !  comp.  17:10  where  2  read  Tpr\"tt?ni  with  ft?); 
intransitively  pass  away :  Ps.  143(144) :  4.— In  Ge.  8:1  'A2  and  Is.  54:9  'A  the  seuse  is  rather 
cause  to  pass  over  with  fflg.  .— In  III  Ki.  6:20(21)  *Q37  is  followed  by  ev  3  (.  .  .  ntf 
nip'THl  A.  243  mg  &h  sub  *) :  cause  to  pass  through. 

232 II  Ki.  3:27.  233  H  Ki.  6: 10  2. 

234 1  Es.  5 :  55  =  Ezr.  3 : 7  (EV.  bring,  obj.  cedar-trees,  from  the  Lebanon). 

230 II  Ki.  14:20  2. 

236 Ez.  47:2;  pass.  20 VI  Is.  28:27,  Ec.  2:20  2. 

237  Ez.  38 : 4  Compl. ;  Ps.  59  (60) :  3. 

238  Ez.  46:  21  (sq.  by  the  four  corners). 

239  Am.  2:10  (sq.  in  the  wilderness,  i.  e.  aimlessly). 
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In  fierdryeiv  the  preverb  corresponds  to  German  um-;  hence 
the  compound  denotes  convey  from  one  place  to  another,  trans- 
few  Hebrew  PQUD"*  prop,  lead  away  into  captivity  which,  of 
course,  is  not  an  exact  equivalent.  Still  more  dependent  upon 
the  complement  or  context  are  fcTafi  ,24,)  fcCSfrl"1  and  fibSTl  242- 
all  three  in  I  Esdras.  In  the  sense  change,  alter,  fcT3fl 243  frus- 
trated Intransitively,  the  Greek  compound  is  the  exact  coun- 
terpart to  Hebrew  p*T)ytl  240  remove. 

avvdyetv  bring  together,  gather  together,  assemble,  collect  has 
for  its  equivalents  the  following  Hebrew  synonyms:  "Ctf  ,240 
Zm,2il  HSC248  in  the  sense  of   qg« ;  yn]5 ,249  ;250  W3 

C33,252  C/23-253  ^ripn;254  "OS"8  prop,  heap  up;  tigb  ,256  tt^b 257 

239a  HI  Ki.  8:47,  48;  II  Ch.  6:37  (var.  aixMaWeiWflai). 

2^1  Es.  1:49  =  11  Ch.  36:10  (sq.  els  Baj3uAwi>a  nb33 ,  implying  transfer  to  a  new  resi- 

T   V  T 

dence). 

241 1  Es.  2 : 10  =  Ezr.  1 :  7  (sq.  e£  Upov<ra\r)p  Dbti)  WQ). 
242 1  Es.  9 : 69  =  Ezr.  4 :  2  (sq.  ipraiOa  HE )  • 

243  ps.  32(33) :  10  'A. 

244  ps.  90(91)  :  10  'A  oG  p^aXH<rerai  7rP6?  <re  KaKa  for  H3H  ?pbX  HStf  JT^b  —Quite  free 

T    T       1     V  "  v  \    :  I 

Ec.  2:32  iva  rrjv  napbLav  fjLOV  peTaya.y<a  eis  trofyLav  for  J"l^0Dn3  JtHD  • 

t  :   t  i-  •  •  : 

245  Ge.  12 : 8  'A  j  v  {p^pev  M) . 

246  With  its  passive  DDtfD  128  times.  Note  II  Ki.  3:34  *IBp*V  ^50*1 ;  6:1  ClC^l 
taken  from  the  V'SC'S  \  II  Ch.  2:2(1),  2(1)  DD^I  =  0D^1/^s6?1  (unless  "fe^  was 
read,  comp.  owtoAt)  drawing  together,  contraction  Ez.  7:7  'A/fH^ESfc  0  ;  Ne.  12:25  "^ECfcO 
/"'SDXn  ;  Is.  24:22  IBDtfV  ^BDX"U  proved  by  the  fact  that  HED^  was  read  for  HECK 
and  taken  as  obj. ;  45  :  9  DOtttf  /  EOtftf  a  var.  of  ClDX"1  in  a  number  of  MSS. ;  Le.  19 :  25  Al. 

247  With  its  passives  0©8,  ClDtfJin  9  times.  Note  De.  33:  21  WjD©8TV£/Sttl^  "pSD  ; 

apa  =  JH^. 

248  With  its  passive  JlEOD ,  taken  in  the  sense  of  (ElDfcW):  De.  32:23;  Je.  7:22; 

Is.  13:15;  29:  1  {+ ycvniiara)* 

2*9 With  its  passive  p3p>3  43  times.   Note  II  Es.  8:20  ^SpD/^QpD  (or  was 
read?);  Ne.  13:11  var.  f3p";  Si.  25:3  nSlp/fiSBp  (see  Smend).' 

250  With  its  passives  f  3p ,  fSlpjnn  32  times.  Note  II  Ch.  11 : 13  ^Sptin  /  iS^tp  ? 
2516  times. 

252  With  its  passive  OSSf!!!  3  times.   Note  Ps.  15(16) :  4  DDDtf  /  "JP)0[3]fc$  ■ 

253  De.  32:34  (but  Samar.  has  ODD)- 

254  with  its  passive  bnpD  8  times. 

2556  times.  Comp.  also  Za.  9: 3  fc$c-(a  ut  vid)  AQ.  Comp.  later  Hebrew  *1*Q£  congrega- 
tion, community. 

256  Ex.  16 : 6.  257  RU.  2 : 2 ;  Is.  17 : 5. 
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pick  or  gather  up;  Jljp  ;258  ^Itf259  store  up;  ^K;260  ^;261 
TTin262  cause  to  meet  in  assembly;  p^^Jl  263  call  together; 
passive  HciD  264  sit  in  TO  council,  Aram.  lESStVl  .2C5  Less  obvious, 
the  translator  indulging  in  freedom  or  paraphrase,  are  the  follow- 
ing Hebrew  verbs:  T^n  266  bring  into  safety,  T|pp  267  pluck  off 
(ears  of  grain),  268  reap,  harvest,  fc^in  269  (followed  later 
in  the  context  by  crvva^cojf)  TroXXrj  in  a  great  assembly  2")  bfip), 
rescue  (Israel  under  the  figure  of  a  flock,  followed  by: 
out  of  all  places  whither  they  have  been  scattered'111),  !TJS'272 
redeem,  T^pH  ,273  nnVjj 274  restore,  bring  back,  Ip©  275  keep 
(food  that  has  been  stored  up2'6)  .27T  ||  avvdyet  avhpdai  \u7ra? 
gathereth  up  sorrows  for  men  is  certainly  a  paraphrastic  render- 

258  With  its  passive  mpD  :        1 : 9 ;  Je.  3: 17 ;  8 :15  (in  the  last  passage  mistranslated). 

Add  III  Ki.  7  :  23  cru^Tj-y/xeVr/  (Sixt.,  varr.  -vol  BA.  al.,  -Vljl  242,  -va  Compl.  crvvayuiyrj  A)/  n^j^TQ  • 
Hence  the  ketib  which  represents  a  conflation  of  two  readings: 

rraan  [Ebtn]  n^tibus  mpm 
mno  ins  no^  naxn  nubim]  o^bnj  npi . 

259  With  its  passive  12  JM  :  Is.  39:6;  23:18  (apparently  including  also  the  parallel 
Cn«  ,  which  however  A.  al.  render  separately). 

-  w  n 

260  2  Pr.  6 : 8 ;  10 :  5 ;  also  2  De.  28 :  39  (colliges). 

261  Je.  17:11.    Comp.  Aram.  . 

262  II  Ch.  10:6  "OTVpn^l?  Also  passive  "tf^  4  times.  Comp.  crwaywyij  pplIP 
passim. 

263  Passive  p^SD  Jd.  12:1. 

264  Ps.  2:2. 

265  Da.  ©3:3;  (S  3:27  (94). 

266  Ex.  9:19. 

267  De.  23:  24(26)  Aa.  19.  54.  75.  118  (trvMeyav  rell.). 

268  Jb.  5:5  A.  161  supra  lin. .  248  supra  lin. .  249  (comp.  252  mg  in  doublet;  0epi'£eiv  rell.): 

risp/rnsp. 

269 Ez.  38:4  Q.  A.  al.  which  prefix  (from  0)  "J^nbl  DTJn  Tin31  TTHaTOI  >  rell. 

270 Ez.  34:12  A.  al.  (but  ptWflai  A). 

271  Hence  in  the  sense  of  'pSp  verse  13;  perhaps  an  inuer-Greek  corruption  induced  by 
that  verse. 

272  1s.  35:10;  the  translator  identifies  the  D'nTlB  with  the  D^SpD  • 

273  Je.  37(30):  21  kol  o-vvd^u)  olvtovs  kol  dnoo~Tpe\l/ovo-LV  7rp6?  /xe  /  ^bfc$    l^?*!  I^STQIprVl 

(misconceived).   Passive  UpD  J°*  ^  :  ^  (followed  by:  tribe  by  tribe). 

274  1s.  49:5  (Israel) ;  Ez.  39:2  (Gog) ;  also38:4acc.  to  62. 

275  (io.  41:  35  A.DM  bhlmwy  (but  <j>v\d<ro-eLv  rell.). 

276  Heb.  pp,  112. 

277  Je.  47(40) :  10  88  for  Q"V|]p  prob.  of  inner-Greek  origin  ;  the  preceding  verb  is  awdyeiv 
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ing  of  ro^I?  "iFfj278  giveth,  that  is,  occasioneth,  sorrow.  Equally 
free  or  paraphrastic  is  awdyeaOai  be  gathered  together  for 
*OTltona79  come  as  in  a  tempest,  Tiljj}280  band  together,  conspire, 
"IPE281  floiv  or  stream  together,  Jl/JH  282  apparently  in  the  sense 
congregate  in  a  noisy  mass  ^02T\  .283  On  quite  a  different  foot- 
ing are  the  following  equations:  avvdyeiv  axuPa  gather  chaff = 
"pFl  "iZj'tljip  ,284  the  Hebrew  verb  being  a  denominative  from  iLp_ 285 
chaff  and  the  whole  phrase  tantamount  to  ITp  t^b ,  just  as 
rna  TQ  is  rightly  identified  with  STO  nb?n  ,286  or  aVWH 
with  ^IZH  ^jlin  ;2ST  the  verb  naturally  comes  to  acquire  the 
same  connotation,  even  when  the  object  is  a  different  one,  hence 
when  the  verb  is  employed  in  a  figurative  sense:  awdyeaOai  be 
gathered  TDlpipnn  288  gather  oneself;  \\  avvdyeiv  vefyeXas  gather 
clouds  =  "p2  "32  ,289  exactly  like  the  preceding  phrase ;  ||  avvdyeiv 
(7roXe&)?)  avvaycoy^v  gather  together  a  gathering  (of  a  city)  = 
"p'OTl  T'J>*»!  ,290  where  the  Hebrew  verb,  prop,  cause  to  stand  up, 
is  used  in  the  military  sense  of  raising  an  army;  j|  avvdyeiv  filov 
(or  ttXovtov)  gather  sustenance  (or  riches )  =  Drib  fcTin291  prop. 
bring  in  bread  (food) ;  ||  avvdyeiv  /MaOovs  gather  wages  = 
^DFlirn  292  earn  ^TZJ  wages.  ||  The  poetic  expression  b"]lj  ?b£293 
swallow  wealth  (as  a  dainty  morsel)  becomes  in  the  hand  of  the 
translator  a  prosaic  avvdyeiv  ttXovtov  gather  wealth.2^ 

278  pr.  10:  10.  279  Da.  011:40.  280  Ne.  4 : 8(2).  281  Je.  28(51) :  44. 

•282  pSi  45(46):  7  'A2.  One  is  tempted  to  read  avuexvO-qaav  for  awr)x®r)<rai''  comp,  (S 
eTapaxQ-qo-av  and  Jl.  2  :  1  ancax^Twtrai'  A.  al.,  corrupted  from  o-vyxvOriTuxrav  (-Orja-ovTai)  B.  rell. 
except  Compl.  which  has  the  synonymous  o-wTapaxOrjaovTat.,  $3  "1Tj*"P  ]  also  Ha.  2: 16  <rvi>exvdr) 
26/  awrix^Vf  the  former  perhaps  being  correct,  euphemism  for  (fcO^p  .  But  see  the  following 
note. 

283  "^"071  is  rendered  awayuyr,  Da.  <&  11 :10, 11,  12,  13. 

284  Ex.  5 :  7.  285  Comp.  verse  12.  286 See  above,  p.  42.  287  See  above,  p.  47. 
288 Ze.  2:1.   This  was  at  least  the  meaning  assumed  by  the  translator. 

289  Ge.  9:14  Al.  290  Da.  (S  11 : 13. 

291  Pr.  31 : 14  ( ^pHm\*B'Q  is  drawn  by  the  translator  to  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  and  the 
second  half  is  connected  with  verse  15). 

292 Hag.  1:6,  6  (in  the  second  place  the  obj.  is  of  course  understood).  293  Jb.  20: 15. 

29* Si.  13:16  7ra<ra  <rap£  Kara  yei>os  (ain-Tj?)  avudyeraL  all  flesh  is  brought  together  (in  social 
or  friendly  intercourse)  according  to  its  kind  is  of  course  a  free  rendering  of  HTl3Zl~'b3  "^*Q 
ib^X-  It  is,  however,  possible  that  bttXD  in  verse  17c  (b^XD  UTtf  btf  TTCP1*  pVffi*, 
except  that  5  has  HJ^X  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse)  represents  a  variant  to  which  then 
the  Greek  verb  corresponds.   b3ZX]  II  "QIFP  is  a  denominative  of  °V  tfie  side  °f>  iust 

as  nib2  is  a  denominative  of  *nib  =  Zal* ,  and  means  be  placed  beside,  be  joined,  comp. 
Arabic,  to  be  separated  from  another  bSfcXS  which  (the  semantic  development  working  in 
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airoavvdyeiv  which  appears  to  be  confined  to  Biblical  Greek, 
corresponds  to  Hebrew  ~Ctf295  gather  and  take  away,  remove, 
set  free  from  an  illness  (airo  ""jp).  The  first  preverb  anticipates 
the  preposition  of  the  complement. 

eiriavvdyuv  appears  to  be  but  a  stronger  avvdyeiv.  Hence  the 
equivalents  qptf  ,296  "p^  ,297  yap  ,298  C?3;299  passive  followed  by 
eiTi  nva  "b?  J-fibD3uo  be  joined  to. 

In  a  special  sense  we  find  eiriavvrixOricrav  were  contracted, 
narrowed,301  Hebrew  b^Sp  302  prop,  ivas  withdrawn,™  hence  short- 
ened, narrowed.30*  This  helps  us  to  understand  eir  bawdy  gov™ 
TroLrjo-eis  TTjv  /ciftcoTov™  thoii  shalt  make  the  ark  contracting  it 
(towards  the  top,  so  that  at  the  top  it  is  but  one  cubit  wide307), 
Hebrew  !"DFlb  HlBJF)  The  translator  apparently  took 

^tl£  in  the  sense  of  roof.  The  same  sense  underlies  the  verb  in 
the  passage  fcal  irrj^v^  eirtavvayofxevo^  eirl  irpoaooirov  tcov  deeifx 
evOev  teal  evdev  and  a  cubit  narrowed  in  front  of  the  Oeeifi  on  this 
side  and  on  that  side=T\l2&  (D"KFfiTi  or)  ni^F^  "isb  b^Qjfi 
ti&h/2  nntf  HENI  tl&D  mtf  ■  the  Hebrew  text  is  slightly  differ- 
ent)09   7  ' 

the  opposite  direction)  means  be  laid  aside,  set  apart,  excepted  (so  46:8),  withdrawn  i\ar- 
TovaOai  (42:21).  Smend  accepts  the  reading  avvameTai  307.  But  awdyeTat  is  just  as  good. 
The  two  are  confounded  in  a  number  of  passages:  De.  32:23  o-wai/zto  58  <tvi>6l£<d;  IV  Ki.  5: 11 
eiruTVvatyti  247  /  eni<jvv*£ei  71.  Hit.  243,  f&  ^Ctf  ;  Is.  28:20©  <rvvau^9ii\vai  /  avvax^vai,  %\  DDDDH  \ 
Da.  ©  11 : 10  <rvva.Tpov<Tiv  %%/  awd^ovcriv,  ^ —  the  original  Greek  text  read  awatyovaiv 

(A  after  ttoWiov;  var.  kpeBiaO-qaovrai  62)  »cal  awd^ovcri  =  ^ISOfcSI  \^S— l"1  ;   the  corruption 

:    it   :  t    :  • 

<Twa\l/ov<ri  for  the  latter  entailed   the  omission  of   awa^ova-iv  kou;    avvdnTav  n6\efxov 

n)anb^(b)  rnann,  mann,  comP.  De.  2  =  5, 9, 24;  Da.  ©  11:25;  comp.  also  De.  2:19 

T    T   :    •       -  11   t    •  11    i  ' 

(TvvaTTTiiv  ei?  no\efjiov  =  rT"l5!nn  •    Note  avvdmiiv  =  i  crvvaTTTOfievos  — -  ^Zl^  ' 

295  IV.  Ki.  5  : 3,  6. 

290  Passive  00X3  I  Es.  8 :  70  =  Ezr.  9 : 4 ;  9:  55  =  Ne.  8:13;  Si.  16:10  (note  the  meaning). 
2f7  Passive  f^pD  I  Es.  8:91=  Ezr.  10 : 1 ;  9 : 5  =  10 : 9. 

298  ps.  105(106):  47. 

299  Ps.  146(147) :  2.— I  Es.  9: 18=  Ezr.  10:18  oi  ent.<Tvi>ax9evTes  dMoyeveis  yvvaiKas  exot/re?  & 

verse  17  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the  codd.  eiHTwexovTas  Sixt.,  vwexovras  A,  comp. 
&  COOl        fcg  A  "|  ,  eirtavvax^evTai  B.  55,  iiri<rvvayay6i'Ta<;  A,        -lZPiPn  • 

300  Da.  ffi  11:34. 

301  Comp.  <Tvvayt»yy)v  Xa^dvuv  be  narrowed,  Plut.,  Moral.  411  A. 

302  Ez.  ©  42  :  6.  303  See  note  294.  30*  &  mfipm  • 

305Varr.  eirMTwayaytuv,  -dyov,  -ayoiyrfv. 

300Varr.  Kara  TTjv  Kifiiorov,  aiirrjv.  308  Qg.  6:16. 

307  /fcai  ets  7r7}xu,/  cv^reAe'creis  aurrji'  avoj^ev.  309  Ez.  40:12. 
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In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  taken  notice  of  those  instances 
in  which  there  is  either  absolute  uniformity  in  the  codices,  or  at 
least,  while  synonymous  variants  belonging  to  different  Greek 
roots  are  recorded,310  there  is  relative  uniformity  as  to  the  particu- 
lar representative  of  the  ayecv  group  of  verbs  (simplex  or  com- 
pounds). There  remain  a  goodly  number  of  examples  in  which 
no  such  uniformity  exists,  the  codices  varying  between  one  com- 
pound and  another  or  between  simplex  and  compound.  With 
our  preceding  induction  based  on  over  1,200  passages,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  our  way  in  this  labyrinth  of  variants.  One 
cause  is  certainly  inner-Greek  textual  corruption.311  Another 
consists  in  the  fact  that  certain  compounds,  without  an  appre- 
ciable difference  of  sense,  interchange  with  others,  particularly 

3l°Comp.  ay€Lv~e\<eiv,  Ko^i^euv,  4>epeiv  etc.  ;  avdyeiv  ~aipeiv,  bSyyelv  etc. 

3H  Thus  (a)  an-  for  av-,  Heb.  nb^H  :  Ez.  26: 19  (233,  obj.  the  deep,  EV.  correctly  bring 
up) ;  and  conversely 

(b)  av-  for  an-,  (a)  Heb.  108  :  Ge.  42:16  (qu) ;  ||  (0)  Heb.  fcOin  IV  Ki.  24:16  (108, 
on-- A);  25:7  (123,  aw- A);  ||  (y)  Heb.  =  Jd.  19:  3  (108). 

(c)  en-  for  an-,  (a)  Heb.  TpbiH  :  Ex.  14:21  (cghio-r  IS,  an-  32);  De.  28:36  (54,  perhaps 
induced  by  following  eni,  but  clearly  inappropriate);  IV  Ki.  6:19  (19.  247,  an-  B.  al.,  see 
note  104);  Ps.  124(125)  :5  (263,  lead  away  to  destruction);  La.  3:2  (26,  lead  away  into  dark- 
ness); so  apparently  also  IV  Ki.  6:19  (19.  247,  an-  AN.  A.  al.);  ||  (£)  Heb.  ^2151:  Jb.  21:30 
(©)  (Aid.,  sq.  ei?  i)ixepav  bpyfc  avroi  rfi-OSJ  DYV3) ;  li  (y)  Heb,  ^HD    Ge.  31 : 18  (dm);  De. 

28 :37  (28.  85.  130) ;  apparently  also  I  Ki.  30:  22  (A.  29.  71.  120.  134.  144.  158.  242.  243,  an-  certainly 
more  appropriate);  ||  ($)  Heb.  TJTU'Q  :  Jd.  4:7  (B.  al.,  comp.  inapCi  54.  al.— hence  read  <ai 
and£oj  np6<;  ere,  the  Greek  verb  apparently  in  an  intransitive  sense,  and  the  Hebrew  verb 
understood  in  the  same  manner,  comp.  verse  6;  another  translator  seems  to  have  taken  the 
Hebrew  verb  transitively,  hence  A.  al.  (N.  al.  in  doublet)  /cat  andtju>  (av-  59  in  doublet)  <re. 
Both  translators  read  (^"ID^D)  ~btf  (=~b^  comp.  £  VL)  for  "fiX  (so  also  in  the 

T    :  r 

sequel,  where  indeed  some  MSS.  consistently  insert  eni;  on  the  other  hand  enl  >M.  Compl. 
on  the  basis  of  |i?).  Moore  (Hebrew  Text  of  Judges  in  Haupt's  Bible,  p.  31, 1.  21),  who  finds 
in  A.  al.  traces  of  a  Hebrew  variant,  but  reads  with  %>  T^FlX  for  7\Xyi&  A.  al./$3  7pbfc< , 
correctly  incorporates  the  reading  ~b^/~nX  ;  Kittel  registers  Moore's  suggestion,  for- 
getting however  the  ~b37  without  which  it  becomes  senseless!) ;  ||  (e)  Heb.  i*iTpn  :  Jd. 
19:3  (58,  an-  A.  al.  in  doublet  means  back) ;  ||  (£)  Heb.  "IDtf  :  Ge.  42:16  (m). 

(d)  a-wen-  for  <rwan.,  Heb.  npb  :  Ex.  14:6  (egj ;  the  omission  of  the  second  preverb  in 
F*  chnuvyz  text  d2  is  apparently  an  inner-Greek  contraction  without  reference  to  the 
Hebrew;  the  first  preverb  anticipates  the  preposition  juera  "D^  • 

(e)  ewiaw  for  anovw-,  Heb.  :  IV  Ki.  5:7  (247),  11  (71.  119.  243.  247).— Conversely 
(/)  an-  for  en-,  (a)  Heb.  ^np  :  Ex.  10:13  (s,  sq.  inl  ronov  2,  EV.  brought  .  .  .  upon);  \\ 

O)  Heb.  -JpS  :  Is.  26:14  (44.  106). 

(g)  e£-  for  e<r-  =  eio--  (a)  Heb.  fc$*Qn  :  Ge.  43:18  (1,  sq.  ei?  =  accus.);  Ex.  13:5  (a,  sq.  ei? 
;  23:23  (30,  sq.  7rp6?  ~bfc$);  Jd.  2:1  (Aid.,  perhaps  induced  by  an  understood  comple- 
ment: out  of  Egypt);  IV  Ki.'l0:24  (121,  eicr-  A,  sq.  into  the  charge  or  custody);  Je.  42(35): 2 
(A,  eio--  A.  al.,  sq.  et?  =  accus.) ;  prob.  also  Jo.  24:8  (18.  128,  simplex  rell.,  sq.  ei?  ~52St)  ;  Ez. 
17:2  (36.  49.  68.  87.  90.  228.  238,  simplex  rell.,  sq.  npb?  "btf  and  eis  n_ )  ?  20:2  (86.  233,'' sq.  eis 
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those  with  a  double  preverb.  Thus,  e.g.,  kirdyeiv  and  ewavdytiv™ 
avvdyeiv  and  eTrtcrvvdyeiv^  are  not  materially  different  in  sense. 
Then  the  variation  may  represent  the  difference  between  a  literal 

:  or  is  it  due  to  homoioteleuton,  since  with  B  they  omit  «ai  e^ya-yoc  aui-ous  e<  yrj? 

Aiyvmovl). 

(h)  ev-  for  ef-,  Heb.  tf^in  :  Ex.  12 : 51  (c,  sq.  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt). 
(/)  en-  for  e£-,  Heb.  fc^iin  :  Ez.  20:14  (CompU  sc.  out  of  Egypt). 
(j)  etcr-  for  en--,  Heb.  :        11  :^  ®  (('ompl.,  sq.  enL  riva  ~^). 

(k)  ev-  for  en-,  Heb.  :  Si.  4:  21  (A*  vid). 

(I)  e^-foreTT-,  Heb.  jT}2-  Ps.  77(78) :  26  (215,  obj.  the  south  wind,  AV.  brought  in,  RV. 
guided,  15  brought  on). 

(m)  vn-  for  €tt-,  Heb.  8"Qpl :  Ge.  6:17(18);  II  Ch.  34:  28  (106) ;  in  both  cases  sq.  enl  ronov 

(n)  Trpo-  for  n-epi-,  Heb.  ^"037} :  Ez.  37:2  (68.  Aid.,  sq.  /cv/cAoflev  kvkKu,  l^SD). 

(o)  Trap-  for  rrpoo--,  Heb.  l^p^t  Le.  10:19  (e,  obj.  ntfE)!  , 

(p)  npo-  for  npoa-,  Heb.  H^TPn    Pr.  19:  24  (23,  sq.  £o  /lis  mouth).  Conversely 

(q)  npoa-  for  Trpo-,  Heb.  :  Jo.  4:5  (58,  sq.  efxnpoaOev  /xov  npb  npoaiunov  KvpLov  / 

□  D^nbK  flTO,  but  sq.  eh  y-eaov  SprTbtf). 

(r)  av-  for  aw-,  (a)  Heb.  V^p:  Ez.  16':  37  (233,  aw-  AQ.  A.  al.) ;  29:13  (233);  ||  (/3)  passive, 
Aramaic  TESSnH :  Da.  ©  3:27  (94)  (233).  Conversely 

(s)  aw-  for  av-,  Heb.  S-faWl:  Ex.  8:5(1)  (A);  Je.  23:7  (tf*,  but  av-  ^ca.(f));  40  (33): 6 
(144,  obj.  healing);  Ez.  37  =  12*  (106,  sq.  out  of  your  graves) ;  prob.  also  II  Ch.  2:16  (15)  (A.  74, 
COmp.  avafyepeiv  A,  sq.  eis  =  accus.). 

(0  iv-  for  aw-,  Heb.  fl^p  (misunderstood):  Mi.  5:7(6)  (36 text,  49;  ^  taken  as  nota 
accusativi ;  pass.  pro.  act.?). 

(it)  awr)yayov  B.  al.  /  vw  fjyayov  —  (PlPniOn  HPS?  IV  Ki.  19:25  (comp.  /ecu  vw  riyayov 

T  •"     -5  T  - 

A,  (tai  jjyayoy  AN.  al.). 

(u)  Errors  due  to  aberration  of  the  eye:  (a)  ef-  for  61-,  Heb.  "PH^n  :  Ps.  135(136)  :14 
(180,  comp.  verse  11) ;  ||  (0)  e£-  for  eta-,  Heb.  fcC^n :  Ex.  6 : 8  (B*l,  comp.  verse  6 ;  sq.  els  ~btt) ! 
||  (y)  an-  for  simplex  or  /car.,  Heb.  fcOHrV  Ge.  42:20  (76,  comp.  verse  19;  sq.  npos  ~bfc$)« 

(w)  Psychological  error  through  the  influence  of  some  form  in  the  surrounding  context : 
(a)  e£-  for  eta-,  Heb.  •  M  Ki.  21(20) :  39  (B,  induced  perhaps  by  e£9,\9ev  in  the  pre- 

ceding clause;  sq.  npos  ~bfc$;  is  apparently  not  represented  in  (5) ;  ||  (£)  e£-  for  simplex, 
Heb.  tpbirV-  Le.  26:13  (a,  accommodated  to  e£a-yaYu>v  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  sq. 
ni^'Q'aip)  !  conversely  ||  (y)  simplex  for  e|-,  Heb.  tfislil  :  Ps.  134(135) :  7  (270,  sq.  «  — j}Q  , 
perhaps  induced  by  ayaywv  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse)  ;  i|  (5)  eta-  for  aw-,  Heb.  :  IV  Ki. 

22: 4  (123.  Aid.,  apparently  induced  by  the  preceding  eio-evexQev) ;  Heb.  &$-Qn:  Be.  30: 5  (Aid., 
comp.  awagei  verse  4;  sq.  ets  ~blS) ;  II  (e)  7rpoa-  for  en-,  Heb.  &$-Qn:  II  Ch.  7:22  (44,  perhaps 
induced  by  npoaeKw-qaav ;  sq.  eni  "b^) ;  I]  (ee)  *"poa-  for  eta-,  Heb.  fcOHn :  Le.  20:22  (u, 
induced  by  npoaoxQtvri*1-  construed  with  ets  J1  ) ;  ||  (£)  aw-  for  e£-,  Heb.  fcOS"!!"!  :  Ex.  7:4  (16 
sq.  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  induced  by  aw  cWa/xet  ?) ;  ||  (ij)  aw-  for  simplex,  Heb.  Jlpb: 
Nu.  11:16  (Bas. ;  e£-  16.  54.  75.  129  (  ompl.,  that  is,  out  of  the  camp;  aw-  induced  by  awdyaye 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse) ;  ||  (0)  simplex  for  aw-,  Heb.  "j^Sp  :  Educed  by  the 

preceding  <*£<*>). 

312  Heb.  :  Ge.  18:19  (eirau-  m,  sq.  «r£  "b?) ;  Jd.  9:24  (eirav-  58;  sq.  ini  later 

in  the  context).   Heb.  nb^H:  Ex.  33:5  (eirav-  x,  sq.  em  "b^ ;  <5  rd.  nby^/nb^k  and 

Sliaw-  var.  en-iavf-,  ClDXD  :  H  Ki.  23:11  (A,  sq.  eVi  aiayova  A  =  H^nb  /  e'S  Ot]pia  B.  rell.  = 
n^nb  111);  II  Es.  9:4  (A,  sq.  nP6<;  "btf)  ;  Mi.  4:11  (Compl.,  sq.  enL  "b^) ;  Ze.  12:3  (40,  sq. 
efft  ~by);  II  Heb.  p3p3i  7?p:  Jo.  10:6  (14.54.74-76. 106.118. 134.209);  Is.  60:4  (eirt  trvvirt^va 
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rendering  and  one  more  suitable  to  the  context.818*  Or  the  pur- 
port of  the  variant  may  be  to  avoid  confounding  the  verb  with  a 
similar  one  in  the  immediate  context,  whereas  there  is  a  difference 
of  connotation  between  the  two.3u  But  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  variant  seems  to  be  accommodated  to  a  real  or  seeming  comple- 
ment or  contextual  element,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  I  should 
not  venture  to  decide  as  to  what  the  translator  really  wrote  and 
what  must  be  charged  to  the  account  of  transcribers  of  the  text. 
While  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
paper  to  enumerate  all  such  cases,  there  remain,  however,  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  verbs  serving  as  equivalents  of  the  simplex 
or  of  its  compounds  such  as  have  so  far  been  kept  out  owing  to 
the  diversity  of  the  Greek  tradition.  These  are  Hebrew  briD  ,315 
a  synonym  of  jTQ  and  HTOH ,  which  we  may  claim  for  the  sim- 
plex; nb jH  316  lead  into  exile,  of  which  aTrdjeiv  is  an  adequate 
rendering ;  "pW 317  take  by  violence,  to  which  [Bia  ayeiv  or  airdyeiv 
may  equally  correspond;  C^Jj 318  drive  hastily  to  a  safe  place, 
of  which  avvdyeiv  is  a  paraphrastic  rendering,  while  eladyeiv  is 

62.  90. 144.  308) ;  De.  30 :  4  (32) ;  [|  Heb.  bnp}  :  Ez.  38 :  7  (A.  231,  sq.  npos  A.  231  /  p-era  rell.  "by ) ; 
||  Aram.  Da.  0  3:2  (  62.  147).   Conversely,  ^taw-  var.  aw-,  Heb.  .  ClStf:  Ha.  2:5 

(70);  Za.  14:2(40);  Is.  52: 12  (X* >  67rt-i  however,  may  stand  in  contrast  to  npo- :  nponopevcreTai 
yap  7rpoTepo9  vp.d>y  Kupio?  /cat  6  eTTMrvvdyiov  u/xas  #eos  l<rpar)\,  tllUS  bringing  out  the  contrast 

between  DD^DSb  !fbh  and  DDDOXtt  :  the  DDtfE  being  the  Etp*\JV£  !jbh  comp.  Jo. 
6:9,  13;  hence  the  Greek  preverb  expresses  the  Piel:  the  Hebrew  says,  pick  up  the  very  last, 
the  Greek:  gather  in  addition.  Observe  the  impotence  of  &h :  ]j«jLXa!io);  II  Heb.  "|T3p , 
7?p<  f5p5:  HI  Ki.  18:20  (A.  A.  44.  246);  Ez.  16:  37  (AQ.  A.  al.) ;  Ps.  101(102) :  22  (Btf  c.  aT) ; 
IIHeb.  bnp3:  II  Ch.  20:26  (71) ;  I  Heb.  iyi3:  II  Ch.  5 : 6  ( Aid.) ;  ||  Heb.  ^012:  Ps.  30(31) : 
13  (B) ;  ||  Heb.  y^btt  :  Je.  12:6  (41,  W  ,  the  exact  form  read  by  the  translator  is  some- 

what doub  ful,  but  he  certainly  thought  of  7(^&$b,5Cn'1  Jb.  16:10  mass  themselves;  comp. 

,  I        x  -  : 

also  Arab.  "^j0  mass,  multitude,  e.g.  Koran  2:247). 

313a  U,  g.  ps.  101(102)  :24  an-  21.  210,  comp.  EV.  take  me  not  away,  but  the  literal  av-  is 
found  in  the  majority  of  the  codd. 

3H  E.  g.  Lev.  4 : 4  fc^Iin  ^s  rendered  by  npoadyetv ;  but  ab  have  eio--,  clearly  to  differentiate 
irpoo-dtjei  here  =  fcOHn  and  7rpo<ra£ei  verse  3  =  3^"]j3ni  the  two  of  course  being  different  in 
sense;  ib.  14  for  npoa-  we  find  the  simplex  in  85»ng,  Heb.  fc^Hn  SQ-  wapa.-rds  0vpa<;  "OSb  > 
thus  differentiating  it  from  npoad^i  primo  /  in^Hpm  • 

315  Is.  49 : 10  simplex,  but  ef-  62.  147. 

3is  E.  g.  I  Es.  1 : 56  =  II  Ch.  36 : 20  (eio-  74,  assimilated  to  following  ei?  ~b$)- 
317 Is.  52:4  (cur- 41);  DBXS  is  left  untranslated;  pass,  pro  act. 
318  Ex.  9  : 20  (eter-  b,  sq.  «s  "btf  )• 
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adjusted  to  the  complement ;  "itfFl  ,319  said  of  a  boundary-line,  the 
exact  meaning  of  which  verb  is  uncertain,  for  which  we  find  how- 
ever dyetv,  Sidyetv  and  8iel;dyeiv;  izi^p 319a  prop,  consecrate,  para- 
phrased in  EV.  prepare,  in  the  Greek  translation  bring  on,  in  or 
up,  eirdyeiv,  efc-,  civ-;  the  phrases  D^/J  b^-TH 320  cause  water  to 
flow  —  e^dyetv  vScop,  the  simplex  which  is  found  in  one  codex321 
being  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  afet  in  the  same  verse 
which  corresponds  to  Tpbin  ;  0*£2  2pH  ,322  avvdyeiv  (var.  crvvet- 
adyeiv'm\  £v\a,  2t2n  being;  taken  as  a  denominative  of  *nt2H32+ 

J  -    T  °  T  T 

firewood  and  therefore  denoting  collect  firewood.™ 

There  still  remain  a  number  of  passages  in  which  the  identi- 
fication is  attended  by  great  difficulties  and  which  may  therefore 
be  ignored  on  the  present  occasion.  With  that  great  mass  of 
examples,  about  which  there  cannot  be  any  uncertainty,  properly 
classified  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  following  conclusions  require 
no  further  elucidation: 

(a)  The  Greek  preverb  corresponds  to  a  Hebrew- Aramaic 
root.  Thus  av-  corresponds  to  Hebrew  nb^ ,  /car-  to  Hebrew 
IT ,  Trpocr-  to  Hebrew- Aramaic  2"lp ,  Hebrew  Wj2  ,  el<r-  to  Ara- 
maic bb^ ,  ef-  to  Hebrew  ,  wept-  to  Hebrew  ,  wv-  to 
Hebrew  "|CS ,  y^p  and  their  synonyms,  Aramaic  . 

(6)  Certain  Hebrew- Aramaic  roots  may  be  the  equivalents  of 
more  than  one  Greek  preverb,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
complementary  preposition  following;  thus  3  is  8l-  followed 
by  iv  or  Bid,  but  b2?  ^22  is  Trap-.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
Hebrew  root  ,  which  when  corresponding  to  Aramaic  bb^ , 
represents  Greek  etc-,  while,  as  the  equivalent  of  Aramaic  tffitf 
and  when  followed  by  the  preposition  eirC  "b? ,  stands  for  Greek 
eV- ;  when  followed  by  the  preposition  efc  "btf  and  equivalents, 
K^Q  has  still  the  force  of  fcWlN  ,  but  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
simplex,  that  is,  to  no  preverb. 

319  Jo.  15:9  (simplex  BGA.  29.  54.  56.  59.  63.  75,  8ie£-237,  e|-  rell.). 

319a  Je.  22  :  7  ;  e«r-  A  ;  av-  23  ;  sq.  enL  riva  .  320  Is.  48 ;  20. 

321 26.  322  De.  19 : 5.  323  82  ex  corr.  324  Arab.  .\  . 

325  Arab.   ■  fa  ^  .—  Ttnt  44.  74.  76.  106.  134  Comp.  A  have  e^on-reif,  comp.  also  £v\o<j>6pos 

Jo.  9 : 27(21),  Aid.,  33(27)  16.  54.  75 ;  elsewhere  the  verb  is  rendered  by  koutciv  or  its  compounds. 
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(c)  As  the  pre  verbs  av-  and  irepi-  correspond  to  roots  from 
which  the  prepositions  (ultimately  adverbs)  "b?  and  H'UD  are 
derived,  and  as  the  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  da-  (21  parallel 
to  fcOn),  7r/9o-  corresponds  outright  to  hDsb  . 

((J)  The  preverb  may  correspond  to  no  radical  element  in  the 
Hebrew-Aramaic  verb,  its  employment  being  conditioned  by  the 
prepositional  complement  which  it  anticipates  (in  which  case 
syntactical  groups  arise  on  the  Greek  and  Semitic  side)  or  by 
the  general  context.  Such  verbs  naturally  in  themselves  com- 
port more  with  simplex  than  with  any  of  its  compounds.  A  verb 
of  motion,  such  as  ayeiv  is,  depends  largely  upon  the  context  indi- 
cating the  direction;  and,  according  as  this  element  acquires 
prominence,  a  compound  will  be  found  to  be  more  specific. 

(e)  While  care  must  be  taken  to  recognize  inner-Greek  errors, 
and  differences  of  meaning  between  compounds  too  slight  to  be 
noticed  outside  Greek  must  be  reckoned  with,  the  very  fact  that 
the  Hebrew- Aramaic  equivalents  are  often  in  themselves  indiffer- 
ent with  regard  to  the  Greek  preverb  and  that  the  latter  corre- 
sponds rather  to  an  element  in  the  general  context,  makes  the 
task  of  deciding  between  variants  in  the  Greek  texts  a  rather 
difficult  one. 


THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  ffw?  ACCORDING  TO 
NEW  HEXAPLARIC  MATERIAL 


By  Max  L.  Margolis 
Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

On  the  subject  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  tXVi  (  — )  Ben 
Asher  (tr»ipri  T^p^.,  §§  11-14,  pp.  12  ff.)  lays  down  the  fol- 
lowing rales:  (a)  —  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  (a)  unaccom- 
panied by  tT$ j  (—)  is  sounded  as  a  5"IDttp  nnns  (=b"DD) 
pronounced  quickly  (ft'TOS),  e.  g.  spTGl  Gen.  26:29,  "pa  ib.  46: 5, 
rr"GL  Num.  10:33,  hence  6erw£,  frene,  6ertp;  with  FTO  (— ) 
as  a  nbllj  nr!5ns  (  =  nns  ,  presumably  in  the  same  tempo),  e.  g. 
tfinB  Ps.  51:2,  tob  ib.  46:9,  ^FDbZL  Prov.  4:12,  ^TjjSl  ib.  6:22, 
iD2*Q  ib.  14:32,  hence  6a5o,  ZdfoT,  bdlektekd,  bdsokbefcd,  baraapo; 

t  it  |: 

(7)  when  followed  by  a  laryngeal  (3?nhl$),  it  is  assimilated  in 
pronunciation  to  the  next  following  vowel,  e.  g.  niDrui  Judg.  1:7, 
SDH^D  Prov.  1:22,  TObnb  Ps.  10:8,   frbj-l  Ezr?  2:2,  hence 

-:  I-  |:  7         t  :  ••  |:  tt  r  |: 

bohonop,  te'ehabu,  leheltca,  reeldid;  and  so  without  »T3>j  :  ^fcO , 
TSB,  ^123 ,  Hj^/J  ,  »*1m73  ,  mo'dct,  seJer,  mu  iitca,  mehej  \\ 

(6)  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  of  two  consecutive  —  s  the  first  is 
not  sounded  at  all,  while  the  second  is  pronounced  (after  the 
above-mentioned  manner),  e.  g.  ^fibuj^l ,  ^fcOp^l,  ^32123*1,  uaiis- 
luhu,  uaiikru'ii,  uaiismiiu;  \\  (c)  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  when 
preceded  by  (a  vowel  and)  and  followed  by  a  laryngeal  (and 

the  vowel  0  or  d),  under  *l  but  sporadically  also  under  another 
consonant,  the  —  is  sounded  (presumably  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned), e.  g.  nirra  Gen.  19:2,  rri&O?;}  ib.  27 :1,  Ezek. 
34:10,  tUTTt},  nnpb  Gen.  2:23,  Tipb  I  Ki.  17:11,  ttJBTp  Ps. 
39:13,  to^nrj  VrlitDil  ib.  14:1,  hence  bdrohod,  mero'dp, 
mere? dp,  hdrdhdbd,  lukdhd,  likihi,  simad,  hisihipu,  hipiibu; 
contrast  pimb ,  ni&Ob ,  tVifcCS,  Triors  Urhdk,  Mr'dp,  bir'dp, 
Mr1  dp;  ||  (d)  —  is  always  sounded  in  the  middle  of  a  word  under  a 
geminate  consonant,  e.  g.  SlfcODl ,  WSft  ,  i^TSD  ,  Tipb  ,  SffTB  ,  «IJfi , 

'  62 
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t  : 

uenibu'u,  duku'u,  ntso'd,  lukuhUf  niduhu,  nidehe;  l|  (e)  in  all 
other  cases  —  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  not  sounded,  e.  g.  CHj^D, 
Sinpb,  SWDW,  SttttT1,  SflHp,  stm,  VW,  WT1,  VPS,  hence  pinhds, 

'  i  it  :  it  ;  it  ;*hr  :it  :  it  :it  ;it 

ijh'Tf,  ndfu,  zdru,  kdru,  ias'u,  sdm'u,  Idkhu,  bdrhu;  j|  (/)  —  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word  followed  by  n  is  sounded  as  i  (&n)"Q 
fcOlpD,  — ),  e.  g.  DVb,  T1,  CTp^> ,  hence  6«om,  fo'jora, 

uiiad,  liidkim;  hence  also  bs^'lZD^b ,  WtYTip^Sl ,  etc.,  liiisrd'el, 
biiikropelca,  etc.;  ||  ($)  certain  scribes  introduce  a  —  in  cases  like 
nnriSDI  Gen.  43:21,  tWO  Ps.  39:13,  nSOfflff]  Dan.  8:13, 
H«^p31  Zech.  8:3;  Est.  2: 14,  rcnWl  Num.  5:21,  nbgTD»1  Ezr. 
8:25,  nnpT.Num.  4:2,  hnnpp  3 : 27^  DTlfi $1  10:21,  mSgn  7:85, 
nWafi  I  Sam.  23 :1,  TOPp  Exod.  28:40,T'^-p7J  Est.  2:5;  4:12 
and  many  more,  while  other  scribes  write  a  simple  — ;  but  the 
matter  is  of  no  importance  ("it  has  no  root")  and  it  is  simply 
one  of  scribal  choice;  that  is  to  say,  certainly  in  the  examples 
with  a  laryngeal  following,  the  pronunciation  is  governed  by  the 
rules  mentioned,  and  the  indication  of  the  pronunciation  in  script 
is  unnecessary;  ||  (/i)  when  —  intervenes  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
between  two  similar  consonants,  the  Masorete  Plnhas  writes  — , 
e.  g.  trbbb  Exod.  25:20,  b^DETl  I  Chr.  9:33,  IttOTD  Jerem. 
5:1,  etc.  ;  so  also  under  1  (preceded  by  one  of  the  "TlDb'J comp. 
reference  §13,  footnote/):  DTTHPa  Exod.  19:2,  HtTPF!  Exod. 
8:11;  but  also  elsewhere,  e.  g.  yigl  Ps.  58:22,  -go*!  Dan.  6:23, 
Judg.  5:12,  Exod.  23:19,'  Deut.  9:27,'  Dnn^  Isa. 
10:9.  Comp.  on  the  latter  subject  more  fully  §§33,  34,  where 
try j  is  mentioned  as  a  condition;  thus  rVnil"!  Num.  10:36,  but 
tli^n"!  Deut.  33:17,  the  —  not  being  sounded  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, hence  ribbop;  —  is  likewise  silent  in  cases  like  ^DDIm'^"1 
Hos.  5:15,  though  nU3  precedes,  hence  iesahdrunni;  in  the  case 
of  12  after  the  article,  with  »T3?3  preceding,  we  find  indifferently 
—  and  —  thus  D^n^H  Mic.  3:9,  but  M^pA  Exod.  1:17;  the 
cases  are  enumerated  in  full. 

Similar  rules  are  laid  down  by  IJaiug  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  Treatise  on  the  Weak  and  Geminative  Verbs  in  Hebrew  (ed. 
Jastrow,  Leyden,  1897,  p.  a  ff. ;  the  passage  was  previously  edited 
and  translated  by  the  same  scholar  in  ZAW.,  V  [1885],  209  ff.; 
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conip.  also  the  Hebrew  translations  in  Dukes,  Beitrdge  zur  altesten 
Auslegung,  etc.,  1844,  Hebrew  Supplement,  4-6;  19  f. ;  also  the 
passage  in  the  lIpDH  ""SO ,  ib.  200  ff. ;  see  also  Konig,  Lehrge- 
bdude,  I,  665  ff.).  The  following  deviations  (if  we  may  speak  of 
such  in  view  of  the  unclear  language  of  Ben  Asher)  may  be 
noted:  Ad  a  y  he  remarks  that  when  the  vowel  following  the 
laryngeal  is  — ,  it  becomes  difficult  to  sound  the  —  as  a  T  ,  and  is 
therefore  pronounced  as  a  (^xiJL) ,  e.  g.  THS^  ,  D^nb  ,  > 

D^JHB ,  hence  gadrd,  Idhdttm,  dd'd$d,  pdhddim.  The  same 
pronunciation  (^.ajUL,  comp.  Ibn  Ezra,  rVlfBfc',  ed.  Ven.  Jlbp  a: 

nn3  D5  D^tiHI  rpfi  ^nSH ;  he  limits  it,  however,  to  cases 

where  the  next  vowel  is  — ,  e.  g.  D"H'-T2)  he  appears  to  assign  to 
the  ~7"  in  the  cases  enumerated  by  Ben  Asher  in  a  a  and  /3  (hence 
without  regard  to  the  tV9j)\  e.g.  TO^ ,  Jlbbp ,  DT7TO.,  D^CT, 
D^bs ,  hence  bdrdUd,  kdldld,  nddiidim,  ddsenim,  gdlilim.  An 
obvious  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  a  —  originating  in 
Semitic  u,  e.  g.   D"TZhp  ,   ftirfi ,   W ,   JTDtf ,   which  is  to  be 

0  •  t  IT;  tit:  •  t:  t  •  it: 

sounded  as  6.  Ad  b,  IJaiug  is  explicit  as  to  the  difference 
between  a  laryngeal  and  a  non-laryngeal  following  the  second  — ; 
thus  ^/JoT  is  to  be  pronounced  iismuu  (LtdJU),  but  ^"PJUT 
iismdru  (^vJCaJL)  ;  ^fTp^.  (in  consonance  with  Ben  Asher's 

rule  under  /)  iirmliahu  (^wjOL).  A  new  rule  (i)  given  by 
Haiug  touches  the  double  —  at  the  end  of  a  word,  e.  g.  "rp^l  Gen. 
46:29,  PIS"1  ib.  9:27,  V)'2V3  Isa.  47:7;  when  occurring  in  the  con- 
text, the  second  —  is  vocal,  but  it  is  silent  in  pause.  To  this  rule 
Ibn  Ezra  takes  exception;  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  vocalize  the 
—  in  a  combination  like  D^H'bjSt  FlS^  Gen.  9:27.  Ibn  Ezra  further 
states  that  in  examples  like  "jlfifcOb,  "OW^l,  etc.,  the  —  is  silent. 

Whereas  Abraham  Balmes  gives  the  —  in  HS^S ,  etc.,  the 
sound  of  a  (bra  fijnS),  Duran  (T1S«  rTO»,  p.  34)' is  explicit 
in  vindicating  for  it  the  sound  of  a  very  short  e  (iro?Wl  ZT\pT\Tlb 

rrap  -inv  avra  bna  bi5cn  nnsnb). 

Comp.  also  M.  Schreiner,  "Zur  Geschichte  der  Aussprache 
des  Hebraischen,"  in  ZAW.  VI  (1886),  236-39.  245.  256.  258. 
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On  the  pronunciation  of  the  —  in  the  Septuagint,  particularly 
the  Hexaplaric  remains,  see  Frankel,  Vorstudien,  §  23,  p.  121  f. ; 
Field,  Hexapla,  lxxiv.  The  observations  given  there  are  ex- 
tremely meager,  and  the  subject  requires  much  fuller  handling. 
Reserving  an  examination  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  older  Hexa- 
plaric data  for  a  future  occasion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  present 
the  evidence  as  far  as  it  is  based  on  the  new  and  much  more 
copious  Hexaplaric  material  discovered  by  Mercati  and  others 
and  excerpted  in  the  second  Supplement  to  the  Oxford  Con- 
cordance. 

(a)  —  at  the  beginning  of  a  word: 

(a/3)  followed  by  a  non -laryngeal ;  transcribed  by  a  (19  times): 
fiavt)  ^33  17:46  (where  no  book  is  named,  the  references  are  all 
to  Psalms)  ;  fiaicaaX  btlp^L  34:18;  fia/xeOye  jT\'2^  31:9;  pafaefju 
PTTBSI  48:14;  /3aXa<;  D?»  30:10;  /capcod  (s/c)'dhp  31:9;  /cave 
n?p  45:10;  Xa/3aXcod  nibnb  48:15;  Xa/jLaXXV  h?bftb  88:28; 
Xafxav  fflab  29:13;  Xafiea^an '  *X2ZW2b  34:23;  XaveyS  Xsjb  35:2; 
XaXoX  bbb  17:31;  /xaXa/xfieS  lfcb'2  17:35;  vafcafAcoO  ni/JjDD  17:48; 
*a/3aa)d  tltaX  45:8,  12;  <f>avV'*lB  17:43;  %a/xa>  88:47. 
Dubious:  Xa/xeaaX  (read  Xe/zacraX?)  blli'jb  48:5;  ||  transcribed  by 
e  (10t.):  /3e/copj3  n*1|35L  35:2;  jSetrava  ^llfci  30:23;  0&co8o<r[i] 
hUTlj£i  88:36;  yeBovS^mz  17:30;  tepwaOai  Art^T  17:35;  deaco- 
ffafavi  h??niCFl  31:7;  Xepfr  (sic)  hT")b  34:23;W"»  in^Tli/J  37:8; 
o-e/xo)  y)2V}  28 : 2 ;  <Tepov(f>a  PJS^S  .  With  artificial  gemination : 
XeP/Safrxw  D^nnb  30:25;  ||  by  o  (  once):  fioaave  TftWlS  17:34; 
||  by  *  (once):  %£<rou?  C^C3  31:9;  ||  unexpressed  by  any  vowel 
(50  t.):  /3yr)ovadco  ifiJKaa  45:4;  /3Sa/«  "M  29:10;  £Se/3% 
tfTEL  31:8;  #«p£a  ttnnpi  45:6;  /3*a)Xa>  ibl"p3,  45:7;  /3Xe/3 
nbn  45:3;  /3vrj  28:1;  30:20;  48:3  88:48;  £o©/oa0  r. 
^0)^(9  nninn  1:2;  /3/>eS&  Trra  29:10;  £/m0i  -n^n  88:35; 
faa/Sr  taaTO  88:33;  /SaaXovL  29:7;  /3trapa>6  fltTBSL  30:8; 

45:2;  faeB/ekdax  ^JJTSSl  30 : 2 ;'  #r€0/>  ^nC?  31:21 ;  /3<r%%a  («c) 
TOpn  30:21;   /fyanivp ' 'Stel  48:5;   /fyay  Tba  88:28; 
-nVj:88:48;  i?&q/>  (sic)  ibl  88:51;  6&ovv<o0  n^lfi  48:4;  X/3^ 
rrnb  30:3;  XSaueiS,  XE3  nilb  28:1;  29:1;  30:1;' 34:1;  35:1; 
88:50,  76;  aScop  r.  XSop  Tnb48:12;  X/*o©\  bilTjb  29:12;  Xo-er^ 
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t^'xb  31:6;  XacovcoO  (with  a  query  apud  Kedpath)  nigirb  30:21; 
XXov^b  45:9;  fiataX  ^TtDtt  88:39,  52;  furovBmd  30:3; 
a-fia  TCui  29:11;  afJLrjv  r.  '(Tfirj'rj  34:26;  cr^Oal  88:35; 

(f>\ayav  Vjbs  45:5;  xeiX  r-  XaiX  ^9?  48:11;  jni  34:14; 

Xo-eS/caS  {sic)  *(gT£?  34:24;  %^a/o8  T)S3  31:9. 

Cases  with  initial  \  with  a  (once):  Laaovadi  ^f^izi"1  ;  ||  with  e 
(once):   ieaavov  WiZT  17:42;  ||  with  no  vowel  (11  t.):  ihaftfiep 

^glT  (pronounced  utaber,  that  is  probably  idtaber)  48:4;  t8a/3- 
j3Vpov  rtoT  34:20;  ifiaXXer  t&CP  88:49;  ipy  88:46;  t/uv 

f;T  88:43;  ifuvG)  Irp1;  88:26;  i/)i/3ai"  "□"n1;  34:1;  i<ra$$ovvi 
^C";  48:6;  to-ou/Sep   (sic)  45:10;  urovatf  nWlZT  27:8; 

lacofiaPevvov  *tttiCP  31:10. 

Initial  1  is  transcribed  ol>  (with  no  vowel  following)  in  numer- 
ous cases. 

(7)  followed  by  a  laryngeal :  with  a  (8t.):  f3aa(f><f)CQ  iD&O  29:6; 
fiaa/Mp  T/pn!Zl  45:3;  fiaav^r)  h3pHgl  34:16;  pae^padi  (e  latet) 
"tVTOa  34:2;  Xaa/38  "n?b  35:1;  ' Xaapapi  ^Tlb  29:8;  %aa 
riS3  34:14;  %da$ap  "Q^S  17:43.  As  will  be  noticed,  the  vowel 
following  is  a  (— ,  — ,  —  in  segolate  form),  except  in  one  case 
which  is  not  certain;  ||  with  o  (once),  sequ.  0:  Xoo/x  Dnb  (read 
Drib?)  34:1,  hence  with  assimilation;  ||  with  e  (4  t.)  :  /3ee£Sa% 
^Cnn  30:8;  fieeip  30:22;   fxeeOOa  iTFI)Ta  88:41;  i/eou<7a 

iltZfarO  17:35,  apparently  not  on  the  principle  of  assimilation;  || 
with  rj,  clearly  on  the  principle  of  assimilation  (3t.):  $r\r\ici 
TrtQ  88:51;  /3Vvvavr.  fayvav  VWSi  35:3;  /u^/oa  ^HTtp  30:3; 
|  j  with  no  vowel  (18  t.)  :  6eXa6ax *  ^nbriH  34:28;  XcoXa/t  Dbi?b 
29:7,  13;  30:2;  48:9,  12;  88:29,  37^  38  (/DbigV),  53;  Wmjw 
^TtiTb  30:3;  /x«S  TfcB  45:2;  vovfi  DtfD  35;2;T<ra0c  "TOTS  88:5; 
aco\  biWZl  48:15;  88:49;  with  initial  \  iaX\VXov  S)bbrP  88:32; 
UhaOi  ^TyTfC  34:17.  Whether  the  laryngeal  was  sounded,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell. 

(be)  in  the  middle  of  a  word: 

(a)  at  the  end  of  a  closed  syllable  of  the  type  ^Ipb'J ,  examples 
a/38co  faa*  34:27;  cj>aaX0a  nb?B  31:20;  i/cparjvi  ^fcOp"]  88:27; 
QeSuov  ]V1B  48:9;  Xaj3X(ofjL  Dibnb  31:9;  vey&t  ^10  88:37;  00^ 
"Slin  17:29;  %o4>pa>  48:8.    A  following  laryngeal  is  of 
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course  ignored  in  transcription :  />ta^o)/3t/>t  Dhlitf!D12 ;  tept/dov 
tt'trj  34:21;  ie<7a%a  TpiZT  17:30;  tfe/Aa  HTOb  29:12;  fiaXaficoO 
rYtania  45:10;  ie/oe  fii*T  88:49;  upw*  Dsn*  48:15;  ^e/3a\  bra? 
29:8;  tOaXXaXov  ^biTTf \\  eaoK^fx  Dprratf  17:43.  In  teco-i  7^ 
17:47  we  have  actual  slurring  of  the  laryngeal  and  compensative 
assimilation.  A  preceding  laryngeal  is  equally  ignored  in  tran- 
scription: iBuv  34:26;  /3aradi  "FlHtt^  30:7;  faOeda  nnrB 
29:12;  ueie  ffiTP  88:37,  fiTT  88:49.  With  following  \\  aaXovc 
*bm  29:7.  With  following  \  aha,  in?  31:9;  eXicov  ifr)? 
45:5;  88:28. 

Note  epyXat  ^jT\  30:9,  but  peyXai  17:34,  39;  Xtyad  ntsb 
45:6;  ^o-ft)6>at  *rSp2  88:32;  0oi/  Ffin  31:9,  as  if  =  Tift ;  epi 
(probably  corrupt)  IHKT  48:11.  /eoSo?  'npTJJ  88:36  and  n? 
30:8  are  perhaps  to  be  explained  on  the  analogy  of  Syriac  **>9qa 
with  silent      and  the  like. 

(ft)  at  the  end  of  a  closed  syllable  of  the  type  *dbl2 :  f^aXxv 
88:28;   a/3Xv  ^tl  30:7;   e*pV  1:1;  111:1  j 

34:20;  iayn;  niZT  31:11;  ^777  s^p  34:20;  /3aX/3a/3an  = 
tnabi/tabSl  34:25;  /3avyai/3  (r.  -/*)  fi^JDa  88:33;  /3apaa,vaX 
^iinn  29:8;  fiapacova,  ^tp^  29:6;  Xa^Viy  ^nb  48:1;  pi^T? 
hCD"1  30:21.  Note,  however,  Xe/3/3a^exe^  DSnnb  30:25;  avava0ax 
^\T\T.y  17:36  (provided  it  comes  from  rfi"2  and  not  HTO).  Note 
also  /3cre/3(r.  ix)a,6ap,  which  presupposes  tirVTSM /  DrfetfJS,  48:12 
and  Xaaxyvav  /  V-D'^b  88 : 42.  Interesting  is  the  transcription 
€*#»0  for  ninp?  88:52.  e£a%  for  ^IpTH  30:25  implies  IpTH,  a 
Syriasm. 

—  at  the  end  of  a  closed  syllable  of  the  type  ^FfU^  is  equally 
unrepresented:  ov/3pi6i  TP*}?*!  88:29;  ovO^eXXadi  ^nbsn^  34:13; 
ovfJiaovSaOL  *rVTl2M2*|  30:4;  ovdvezXvt  (an  interesting  form  pre- 
supposing "pbnjlh5!,  comp.  my  "Notes  on  Semitic  Grammar,"  III, 
XIX  (1902),  45ff.)/^bnp_IV]  30:4;  ov./3tra\v  ^)Z2*\ 
34:15;  ou/3fjLo-(f)aTi  /  ^BW'C^i  88:31;' ovXfiav  ]TC^  30:4.  Note, 
however,  with  a:  ov^aaavveai  "SjTZJ/^  17:41;  ovfia/jLcor 
45:3;  with  e:  ovfiepcofi  2*0$  48:7.  Quite  peculiar  are :  ovaXcra,vi 
^iizibil  34:28;  oua^/*  D?"1S|  27:9. 
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(7)  —  —  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  The  second  —  may  be 
expressed  by  a  vowel:   ov'iepoyov  17:46;  fiefxaar^T.  7)©- 

pa>0€€ifi  D^t^OEC  17:46;  so  also '  le&fiov  !QT?  /  -5CTCP  17:46. 
But  we  find  examples  with  no  vowel  for  the  second  — :  fJLLo-^vcodafjL 
Cni:?^  48:12;  teapoy  Tl/j'tfT  45:4;  teppov  ip/JlT  45:4;  typov 
^ErP  34:26.    Note  p*o-xvy  45:5;  prob.  r.  peaxvrj.  Inter- 

esting are  Leaepov  5)TOTZT  34:24  and  i/cepcrov  ^Ip*1  34:19  which 
I  explain  on  the  analogy  of  Syriac  forms  with  the  )  t .  ^  as 
segolatized  forms  =  iisemhu,  iikersii,  comp.  the  parallel  forms 
from  first  laryngeals:  ^T^P  and  the  like. 

(cZ)  in  the  middle  of  a  word  under  a  geminate  consonant.  The 
examples  available  are:  farj/jLepov  [sic)  ^PftT  29:5;  Oeo-aepijvi 
"^"i^P  31:7;  ovfJLaaavvea'i  *&jW2*\  17:41;  ove6a%€prjvi,  ovOefrprjvi 
WXrn  29:12;  17:40;  (t>€\\eTr]Vi  ^t?bS  30:2;  without  vowel: 
eOv'^ov  88:28;  p>eX<t>epW  D^SDE;  fieaavei  'MfflSi  30:23; 

lecravov  OTuT  17:42;  with  the  laryngeal  ignored:  xa0VfJL(O^ 
ni/jnn?  48:13;  ovveao-ijfi  UWQj}  27:9;  ovXeo-<j(o  itfCpl  88:30, 
37,  45. 

(e)  —  after  a  vowel  with  jT\*2  (~).  As  a  rule  no  vowel! 
Thus  with  — :  afxpov  T\*2&  34:21;  aaaa  iTlEnP  30:10;  crapov 
34:15;  ra^ov  SfiEta  30:5;  with—:  t?/o(/>ou  88 : 52  fo's; 

with'y:  aaaco/xpLfi  D^atifi  30:7;  tto/^ov  WIS?*  34:25,  27; 
fieicopSr]  =  ^-nVp/h-in^7J*29:4;  o)/3/}t;  88:42;  ot/3ax  T?"^ 

88:52;  ot/3au  "PlPitf  88:43.  But  we  find  also  a  vowel:  covxaXev 
ifo"  17:39;  oie(3ai*  oie/3j3ai  ^Ttf  17:38,  41;  29:2;  with  a  follow- 
ing laryngeal:  a^^coreeL/x  D^Ht^n  48:7;  contrast  acovrj  [sic) 
"^jTE  34:19.  On  the  whole  therefore  agreement  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  grammarians.  Compare  on  the  subject  Baer, 
tT-tf  rH^ft ,  p.  9,  footnote  **,  where  further  proof  is  adduced 
from  the  system  of  accentuation. 

(/)  for  —  followed  by  h  we  have  the  following  examples:  y&eS 
T3  30:9;  PLahaO  (sic)  ^TS  30:6;  xLaPV  ITT3  88:38,  apparently 
without  vowel. 

(h)  Comp.  L*co/3a/3evwv  ffiQ'to;  31:10;  Oeaco^a^vu  ^inicn 
31:7;  apapi  *T$\  29:8.  Contrast  eeWeXex  ^bbPlK  34:18.— 
eixapad  for  tTp2&  17:31  may  be  explained  as  fHHK  (rVTJtf).— 
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Examples  for  12Tr.  a/JL/naa^eprjvL  "O^fcttSJil  17:33;  Xa^xavaaar) 
PWpS  30:1;  35:1;  45:1;  48:1;  but  apwaXtp  U^rrZT} . 

(/)  - — -  at  the  end  of  the  word.  While  an  example  in  the 
Hebrew  covered  by  the  new  Hexaplar  material  does  not  appear  to 
be  available,  numerous  examples  are  found  in  consequence  of  two 
causes:  (1)  the  ending  —  of  the  second  person  masc.  sing.  perf. 
is  in  late  Aramaic  and  Syriac  fashion  transformed  to  — ,  hence 
arise  forms  like  aafxd  /  fflpto  88:41;  Qapaad  /  RZ^B  88:41; 
/jiayapO  /  nrP3<;2  88:45  and  the  like,  although  we  also  meet  with 
—  retained,  e.  g.  aa(f>av0a  ilFljS^  30:7;  88:48;  (6)  the  mono- 
syllabic form  of  segolates.  Examples  abound,  e.  g.  apt  y^tf 
34:20;  45:7;  88:28;  BepX  ^  88:42;  e*8  1CH  31:10; 
"OT  29:5;  floiep  Tgla  45:6  and  the  like  (though  forms  like  tedep 
"iSn"1  30:24  are  also  met  with);  with  middle  laryngeals:  %a?  C?D 
30:10;  aa/c  pH*£  88:38;  with  third  laryngeals:  vea  t\lZ  88:47. 
Hence  the  Hebrews  were  apparently  capable  of  pronouncing  ~T 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable  (word)  without  inserting  a  parasitic  vowel. 

The  manner  of  transcribing  the  ySEH ,  though  I  have  col- 
lected all  the  examples,  need  not  be  discussed  here  as  it  is  foreign 
to  my  present  purpose. 

To  sum  up,  over  against  the  rules  of  Ben  Asher  and  Haiug 
which  no  doubt  represent  the  scholastic  tradition  of  the  Tiberian 
Masoretes,  the  Hexaplar  transcriptions  reveal  a  state  of  pronuncia- 
tion by  no  means  fixed.  In  some  instances  the  Masoretic  rules 
are  substantiated,  notably  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  —  after  ZsTC/2 
(ao-aco/jLpifx  D^TJlBn  and  the  like)  ;  the  assimilation  of  the  —  to 
the  vowel  over  a  laryngeal  may  also  be  witnessed  as  a  tendency; 
but  on  the  whole,  a  and  €  are  comparatively  speaking  by  no  means 
as  frequent  representations  of  the  vocal  —  as  is  the  absence  of  a 
vowel  altogether.  In  the  latter  point  the  Hexaplar  pronunciation 
approaches  the  current  Ashkenazic  one,  which  however  is  proved 
as  old  by  Origen's  transcription  of  the  very  first  word  of  Scrip- 
ture: /3pr}(n0  (also  Jerome:  bresith,  s.  Field  ad  locum).  Sievers 
(Metrische  Studien,  I,  §§5,2;  211;  212;  218;  213;  220)  has 
on  metrical  grounds  done  away  with  the  "Schwa  medium"  in 
"5^5,  D'Obpb,  "rtii  and  the  "vocal  schwa"  in  SHSfi,  W  TTJ, 
hence  practically  everywhere  in  the  context;  that  it  could  be 
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missed  at  the  very  opening  of  the  discourse  is  proved  by  j3prj<ridm 
The  tendency  toward  "silencing"  the  "vocal"  fcOuD  is  old;  in 
Origen's  times  it  was  on  the  ascendant.  As  the  JT3tt  proves,  the 
allegro  or  lento  pronunciation  was  dictated  by  the  musical  recita- 
tion (accentuation),  which  naturally  varied  according  to  the 
context.  The  segolatization  itself  is  but  an  example  of  lento  pro- 
nunciation ;  how  far  it  obtained  in  the  times  of  Origen,  has  been 
shown  above.  In  a  living  pronunciation,  not  yet  regulated  by 
rule,  the  old  and  the  new  will  be  found  one  by  the  side  of  the 
other;  compared  with  the  Masoretic  tradition,  the  Hexaplar  pro- 
nunciation of  Hebrew  is  in  some  respects  more  archaic,  and  in 
others  more  modern. 
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A  SUGGESTION  AS  TO  THE  FIRST  FORM  OF 
II  KINGS  13 

By  Howell  M.  Haydn 

Western  Reserve  University 

By  the  " first  form"  of  this  chapter  is  meant  the  form  given  it 
by  the  first  Deuteronomic  editor  (commonly  called  RD)  in  his  work, 
which  is  generally  recognized  to  have  contained  less  material  than 
the  present  book  of  Kings.  The  aim  of  this  article  will  be  two- 
fold: (a)  To  determine  those  parts  of  the  chapter  which  are  later 
than  RD,  together  with  their  sources;  and  (b)  to  exhibit  the  form 
of  the  chapter  as  originally  written  by  RD,  through  the  elimination 
of  these  later  portions,  and  the  restoration  of  what  remains  to  its 
proper  order. 

a)  The  chapter,  as  it  stands,  divides  itself  into:  (1)  an  account 
of  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  of  Israel,  vv.  1-9;  (2)  an  account  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoash  of  Israel,  vv.  10-13,  22-25;  and  (3)  the  stories  of 
the  death  of  Elisha  and  of  the  miraculous  efficacy  of  his  bones, 
vv.  14-21,  which  separate  the  narrative  concerning  Jehoash  into 
two  parts. 

In  (1),  vv.  1,  2  present  the  regular  RD  formula  for  the  beginning 
of  a  reign  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  while  vv.  8,  9  do  the  same  for 
the  end  of  a  reign.  V.  7  is  generally  regarded  as  having  been  drawn 
from  an  earlier  historical  source  by  RD.    Upon  vv.  4-6  opinion  is 
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divided,  some  recent  authorities,  as  Benzinger1  and  Skinner,2  holding 
them  to  be  later  than  RD,  and  others,  as  Burney3  and  Kent/  to  be 
simply  RD's  comment.  V.  3  Kent  holds  to  be  RD,  while  Benzinger, 
Burney,  and  Skinner  would  assign  it  to  his  earlier  historical  source, 
although  Skinner  is  not  entirely  satisfied  so  to  do,  as  will  appear 
presently.  The  problem  of  vv.  3-6  centers  in  the  determination  of 
the  person  referred  to  in  the  "For  he"  of  v.  7,  "For  he  left  not  to 
Jehoahaz,"  etc.  Who  is  "he"?  Manifestly  it  is  no  one  mentioned 
in  vv.  5,  6,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  putting  of  these  two 
verses  in  parenthesis  by  the  English  Revisers  of  1885  and  the  Ameri- 
can Revisers  of  1901,  an  arrangement,  however,  which  ignores  the 
internal  connection  between  vv.  4  and  5,  and  still  leaves  the  "he" 
ambiguous.  Benzinger  and  Skinner  both  make  clear  the  unity  of 
vv.  4  and  5,  and  refer  the  "he"  back  to  v.  3,  not  v.  4,  but  their 
agreement  ends  here,  since  Benzinger  is  sure  that  "he"  is  the  king 
of  Syria,  and  Skinner  equally  certain  that  "he"  can  mean  only 
Jahweh.  Burney  avoids  the  difficulty  very  cleverly  by  taking  the 
construction  of  v.  7  as  impersonal,  "For  there  was  not  left  to 
Jehoahaz,"  etc.,  and  as  he  can  cite  the  renderings  of  LXX,  Luc, 
Vulg.  and  Syriac  in  support  of  his  position,  as  well  as  Hebrew 
parallels,  he  makes  out  a  strong  case.  Kent  avoids  the  force  of  the 
"ID  by  translating  v.  7,  "And  he  left  not,"  etc. 

None  of  these  solutions  serve  to  clear  up  beyond  question  the 
identity  of  the  one  referred  to  in  the  "for  he,"  and  therefore  the 
present  writer  ventures  to  suggest  another,  which  involves  a  new 
theory  as  to  the  first  form  of  the  whole  chapter.  His  start  is  taken 
from  the  work  of  Benzinger  and  Skinner,  who,  in  contending  for 
the  unity  of  vv.  4  and  5,  bring  out  an  element  in  those  verses  which 
argues  rather  for  the  unity  of  vv.  3-5.  Indeed,  Skinner  seems  to 
appreciate  this,  for  he  hints  at  his  impression  of  the  unity  of  vv.  3-5, 
and  does  not  find  satisfaction  in  the  analysis  he  finally  accepts. 
This  common  element,  which  Benzinger  recognizes  in  vv.  4  and  5, 
and  Skinner  in  vv.  3-5  (but  without  following  up),  is  found  in  cer- 
tain phrases  which  strongly  suggest  the  editorial  framework  of 

1  A.  T.,  Kurzer  Hand-Commentar,  "Konige,"  1899,  p.  162. 

2  New  Century  Bible,  "Kings,"  pp.  347  f. 

3  Notes  on  the  Hebr.  Text  of  Kings,  1903,  pp.  315,  316. 
*  Student's  O.  T .,  Vol.  II,  1905,  pp.  246,  247. 
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Judges.  Thus,  v.  3:  "And  the  anger  of  Jahweh  was  kindled  against 
Israel,  and  He  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of, "  cf.  Judg.  2:14,  and 
also  Judg.  3 : 8  and  10 : 7,  where  "  sold  "  occurs  instead  of  "  delivered." 
Again,  v.  4:  "The  king  of  Syria  oppressed  them."  This  same  word 
for  oppress,  Vtlb ,  is  found  in  Judg.  2:18  and  10:12  following  the 
phrase  "And  the  anger  of  Jahweh,"  etc.,  as  here.  Once  more, 
v.  5:  "And  Jahweh  gave  Israel  a  Saviour,"  cf.  Judg.  3:9  and  3:15, 
where  the  phrase  is:  "Jahweh  raised  up  a  Saviour,"  a  very  slight 
difference.  The  parallelism  of  these  verses,  II  Kings  13:3-5,  with 
Judges  is  most  strikingly  exhibited  by  placing  them  side  by  side 
with  one  particular  series  of  verses  from  that  book,  which  has  just 
been  quoted  under  the  several  phrases,  viz.:  Judg.  3:8,  9.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  passage  "the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  Jahweh," 
while  Jehoahaz  "besought  Jahweh" — BrowTn-Driver-Briggs  Lexicon 
"appeased  Jahweh" — a  different  expression,  but  nevertheless  the 
parallelism  is  very  striking,  and  can  hardly  be  accidental. 

As  against  Kent,  who  holds  that  v.  3  belongs  to  RD,  and  Burney, 
Benzinger,  and,  reluctantly,  Skinner,  who  hold  that  it  wras  drawn 
by  RD  from  an  earlier  historical  source,  the  writer,  then,  would 
contend,  on  the  basis  of  its  like  parallelism  with  phrases  from  the 
editorial  framework  of  Judges,  that  v.  3  goes  with  vv.  4,  5,  and  is 
later  than  RD. 

It  is  significant  just  here  that  the  phrase:  "And  the  anger  of 
Jahweh  was  kindled  against  Israel "  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
book  of  Kings,5  although  the  phrase  that  generally  precedes  it  in 
Judges:  "And  the  children  of  Israel  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Jahweh,"  adapted  to  the  individual  king,  is  one  of  RD's 
stock  expressions.  This  would  seem  to  make  against  RD's  author- 
ship of  the  phrase  here,  and  so  against  his  writing  of  v.  3.  And  as 
to  the  more  usual  theory  that  v.  3  was  drawn  by  RD  from  his  earlier 
historical  source,  while  it  is  very  evident  that  to  say  somebody's 
"anger  was  kindled"  was  the  usual  phrase  in  the  historical  books, 
when  that  idea  was  to  be  set  forth,  and  while  further  the  phrase: 
"And  the  anger  of  Jahweh  was  kindled"  occurs  in  Exod.,  Num., 
Deut.,  and  Sam.,  and  even  the  phrase:  "And  the  anger  of  Jahweh 
was  kindled  against  Israel,"  in  Num.  25:3  and  32:13,  and,  with 

&  For  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  see  II  Kings  23:  26. 
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another  form  of  the  verb,  in  II  Sam.  24:1 — some  of  which  passages 
would  doubtless  be  classed  as  from  early  sources — still  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  whole  phrase  of  v.  3:  "And  the  anger  of  Jahweh 
was  kindled  ....  and  He  delivered  ....  into  the  hand  of"  is 
found  only  here  and  in  Judg.  2:14,  in  what  might  be  called  the 
editor's  preface.  This  being  so,  even  though  the  'possibility  that 
v.  3  was  drawn  by  RD  from  earlier  historical  material  cannot  be 
denied,  the  balance  of  probability  would  seem  to  incline  to  the  view  of 
the  present  writer  that  v.  3  belongs  with  vv.  4, 5,  and  is  later  than  RD. 

V.  6,  the  only  verse  of  (1)  remaining,  is  of  no  importance  in  this 
particular  discussion.  It  may  well  be  a  later  gloss  upon  v.  4,  as 
Benzinger  suggests.  Its  clumsy  repetition  of  a  part  of  v.  2  shows 
that  it  is,  at  any  rate,  later  than  RD,  and  so  an  addition  to  his  text. 
To  sum  up,  then,  the  results  of  the  discussion  thus  far,  Benzinger  and 
Skinner  hold  that  II  Kings  13:4,  5  are  from  an  editor  or  redactor 
later  than  RD — call  him  RJ  for  convenience — whose  phraseology  is 
modeled  on  that  of  the  editor  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  The  present 
writer  agrees  entirely  with  them,  but  he  would  add  v.  3  to  those 
assigned  to  RJ,  and  his  analysis  of  vv.  1-9  would  therefore  be: 

Vv.  1-2,  RD's  formula. 

Vv.  3-5,  a  later  addition  by  RJ. 

V.  6,  a  still  later  gloss. 

V.  7,  RD's  extract  from  an  earlier  source. 

Vv.  8-9,  RD's  formula. 

(2)  A.t  the  outset  of  the  account  of  Jehoash's  reign — vv.  10-13, 
22-25 — occurs  RD's  familiar  introductory  formula,  vv.  10,  11,  to 
which  vv.  12-13  supply  a  very  startling  continuation,  to  say  the 
least,  since  they  summarily  terminate  Jehoash's  life  and  activities, 
in  phrases  all  but  identical  with  RD's  concluding  formula,  before 
they  have  been  well  started.  Manifestly,  something  is  wrong  with 
these  verses  (12,  13).  Either,  as  Kent  suggests,  they  are  a  late 
addition,  made  by  a  copyist  who  failed  to  note  the  entirely  regular 
RD  formula  for  the  end  of  Jehoash's  reign  at  14:15-16,  or,  they  are 
genuine,  but  misplaced,  parts  of  RD's  work,  belonging  properly 
where  they  are  actually  found  in  Lucian's  text,  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  chapter,  after  vv.  24,  25. 

Either  theory  is  beset  with  difficulties,  though  the  present  writer 
is  inclined  to  accept  Lucian's  text  here,  as  affording  the  better  solu- 
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tion  of  the  two.  If,  indeed,  the  very  tempting  hypothesis  that 
I  1  :  s— 16  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  narrative  of  Jehoash  and 
not,  as  it  stands,  of  Amaziah,  coming  after  13:25 — if  this  could  be 
successfully  maintained,  then  the  view  that  13 : 12,  13  is  a  late  addi- 
tion would  be  preferable;  but  the  implications  of  14:1-7  probably 
preclude  such  a  transposition  of  verses.  Regarding  vv.  22-25, 
vv.  22,  24,  25  are  most  naturally  taken  as  a  part  of  RD's  work, 
extracts  from  his  earlier  historical  source.  They  certainly  read 
like  other  verses  which  are  so  classified  elsewhere  in  the  book,  and 
are  generally  so  assigned. 

V.  23  is  a  didactic  comment  in  a  vein  a  shade  more  diffuse  than 
RD  allows  himself,  and  is  assigned  by  Benzinger  to  the  same  RJ 
wrho  has  been  already  described  in  connection  with  vv.  3-5. 
Benzinger  is  followed  in  this  by  Skinner,  and  the  present  writer 
accepts  their  conclusions,  which  also  include,  it  may  be  added,  the 
assignment  of  vv.  26,  27  of  chap.  14  to  this  same  RJ.  (Note  the 
expression  " Saved"  in  14:27,  parallel  to  the  " Saviour"  of  13:5.) 
The  analysis  of  (2),  then,  would  be  as  follows: 

Vv.  10,  11,  RD's  formula. 

Vv.  12,  13,  misplaced  verses,  probably  belonging  after  v.  25. 

V.  22,  RD's  extract  from  an  earlier  source. 

V.  23,  a  later  addition  by  RJ. 

Vv.  24,  25,  RD's  extract  from  an  earlier  source. 

(3)  The  present  writer  will  hardly  need  to  say,  after  the  analyses 
of  (1)  and  (2)  just  given,  that  he  holds  the  Elisha  stories  of  vv.  14-19 
and  vv.  20,  21  to  be  insertions  in  the  text,  and  later  than  RD.  This 
assumption  is,  indeed,  vital  to  his  theory  of  the  original  form  of  the 
chapter,  but,  entirely  apart  from  that  consideration,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  an  unlikely  one.  There  is  evident  in  the  Elijah  and 
Elisha  narratives  in  Kings  a  freedom  and  picturesqueness  of  style 
foreign  to  RD,  generally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  oral  transmission, 
and  it  is  surely  very  possible  that  they  are  later  insertions  in  RD's 
work.  Hence,  while  the  assumption,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
can  never  be  proved,  the  possibility  of  its  correctness  is  enough  to 
justify  the  present  writer  in  developing  his  theory  of  the  chapter. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  the  further  assumption,  likewise  essential  to 
the  writer's  theory,  that  these  Elisha  stories  were  inserted  in  the  chap- 
ter at  a  time  later  even  than  RJ.    The  number  of  redactions  through 
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which  such  a  book  as  Kings  passed  before  reaching  its  present  form 

can  never  be  so  absolutely  determined  as  to  preclude  such  a  possibility, 

and  in  the  manifest  confusion  of  the  present  text  of  the  chapter, 

any  theory  which  will  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  provided  it  be  not 

an  utterly  impossible  one,  is  worth  following  out.     The  writer's 

analysis  of  (3)  would  then  be: 

Vv.  14-19,  20-21,  Elisha  stories,  inserted  by  a  redactor  later  than 
both  RD  and  RJ. 

b)  The  data  therefor  having  been  assembled  by  the  above 
analysis,  the  reconstruction  of  the  first  (RD's)  form  of  the  chapter 
will  now  be  attempted.  First  of  all,  of  course,  came  vv.  1,  2,  begin- 
ning the  account  of  Jehoahaz's  reign  in  RD's  usual  manner.  Then, 
since  vv.  3-6  are  by  hypothesis  later  than  RD,  would  come  v.  7, 
RD,s  extract  from  his  earlier  historical  source.  But  v.  7  forms  the 
conclusion  of  a  sentence,  whose  beginning  is  manifestly  not  vv.  1,  2. 
Its  first  word  is  "for."  This  gap  must  be  bridged,  somehow,  and 
only  verses  assigned  to  RD  by  the  foregoing  analysis,  of  course,  are 
available  for  ploing  it.  Vv.  8,  9  are  RD's,  but  they  find  their  proper 
place  after,  not  before,  v.  7,  in  concluding  the  account  of  Jehoahaz's 
reign,  and  vv.  12,  13,  probably  also  RD's,  while  out  of  place  where 
they  stand,  concern  Jehoash,  not  Jehoahaz,  and  would  not  fit  here 
anyway.  Vv.  14-21  also  concern  Jehoash  in  a  way  and  are  by  hypoth- 
esis later  than  RD.  This  brings  v.  22  into  consideration  as  next  in 
order,  and  also,  by  the  analysis,  an  extract  by  RD  from  his  earlier 
historical  source,  which  being  likewise  the  case  with  v.  7,  the  two 
verses  have  that  much  in  common,  at  least.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  v.  22  seems  out  of  place  where  it  stands,  and  is  not  really  needed 
to  explain  vv.  24,  25.  (V.  23  is  later  than  RD  by  hypothesis.)  If 
v.  22,  then,  be  inserted  between  v.  2  and  v.  7,  the  whole  RD  passage 
concerning  Jehoahaz,  beginning  with  v.  1,  would  read  as  follows: 
"In  the  three  and  twentieth  year  of  Joash  ....  Jehoahaz  .  .  .  . 

began  to  reign  ....  and  he  did  that  which  was  evil  And 

Hazael  King  of  Syria  oppressed  Israel  all  the  days  of  Jehoahaz. 
For  there  was  not  left  to  Jehoahaz6  of  the  people  save  fifty  horsemen 

....  for  the  king  of  Syria  destroyed  them  Now  the  rest 

of  the  acts  of  Jehoahaz,  and  all  that  he  did  ....  and  Joash  his. 
son  reigned  in  his  stead." 

e  Burney's  rendering,  see  under  (1)  in  a). 


A  Suggestion  as  to  the  First  Form  of  II  Kings  13 


7<) 


The  present  writer  would  contend  that  this  restoration  is  entirely 
in  the  manner  of  RD,  as  he  again  and  again  combines  his  extracts 
from  earlier  sources  with  his  familiar  formulae,  to  describe  the  reigns 
of  the  different  kings  of  Israel.  It  provides,  moreover,  a  perfectly 
clear  antecedent  to  the  "for"  or  "for  he"  of  v.  7  in:  "Hazael  king 
of  Syria  oppressed  Israel,  .  .  .  ."  and  that,  too,  without  breaking 
into  the  manifest  unity  of  vv.  3-5,  as  all  other  theories  of  the  passage 
do.  Before  suggesting  on  what  principle  RJ  worked  in  displacing 
v.  22  and  inserting  vv.  3-5  in  its  place,  it  will  be  well  to  complete 
the  first  form  of  the  entire  chapter  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
present  writer.  Thus  far,  it  is  contended,  RD's  original  order  ran: 
vv.  1-2,  22,  7-9.  This  finished  the  account  of  Jehoahaz.  Vv.  10,  11 
followed  vv.  8,  9  as  now,  beginning  the  account  of  Jehoash's  reign, 
and  then  came  vv.  24,  25,  continuing  that  account,  with  vv.  12,  13, 
probably,7  to  bring  it  to  an  end  in  the  usual  manner  of  RD  and  to 
close  the  original  chap.  13.  The  assumptions  involved  herein, 
respecting  vv.  12-13,  23,  and  14-21,  have  already  been  discussed. 

This  then— i.  e.,  13:1-2,  22,  7-11,  24-25,  12-13  (probably)— 
was  the  passage  RD  composed,  and  RJ  found  and  modified,  accord- 
to  the  theory,  by  the  insertion  of  vv.  3-5  and  23.  What  was  the 
principle  upon  which  RJ  worked?  Can  his  process  of  reasoning  be 
so  far  recovered  as  to  render  such  insertions  by  him  probable? 
The  writer  is  persuaded  that  it  can  be,  substantially  as  follows: 
While  reading  RD's  work  one  day,  he  noticed  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  contradiction  in  the  statement  of  v.  22 — which  then, 
it  will  be  remembered,  stood  next  to  v.  2,  and  concerned  Jehoahaz— 
as  compared  with  that  of  v.  25 — which  then,  with  v.  24,  followed 
immediately  after  v.  11,  and  concerned  Jehoash.  V.  22  says  that 
"  Hazael  King  of  Syria  oppressed  Israel  all  the  days  of  Jehoahaz, " 
but  v.  25  says  that:  "Jehoash  the  son  of  Jehoahaz  took  again  out 
of  the  hand  of  Ben-hadad  the  son  of  Hazael  the  cities  which  he  had 
taken  out  of  the  hand  of  Jehoahaz."  "How  can  that  be,"  thought 
RJ,  "if  Hazael  oppressed  Israel  all  the  days  of  Jehoahaz?"  And 
therefore  he  determined  to  correct  RD's  blunder.  But  RJ  noted 
another  thing  in  v.  22.  It  says  that  Hazael  "oppressed"  (ynb) 
Israel  and  this  rare  word  at  once  recalled  to  RJ  the  familiar  passages 

7  So  Lucian's  text.    See  the  discussion  in  a),  (2). 
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in  Judges  where  it  is  also  used.  If  now  there  be  added  to  these 
two  components  of  RJ,s  state  of  mind,  a  third  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Skinner,  i.  e.,  a  great  admiration  for  king  Jeroboam  II, 
proof  of  which  is  found  in  14:26,  27,  it  is  reasonably  clear  why  he 
put  vv.  3-5  in  the  place  of  v.  22,  and  why  also  vv.  3-5  took  the 
form  they  did.  RJ  wished  first  of  all  to  correct  RD's  historical 
slip  by  making  Ben-hadacl  also,  as  well  as  his  father  Hazael,  an 
oppressor  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Jehoahaz  (see  v.  3),  and  while 
he  was  doing  that,  he  thought  he  would  improve  the  opportunity 
to  enlarge  upon  RD  by  an  improving  story,  told  after  the  manner 
of  Judges,  which  should  picture  Jehoahaz  as  humbling  himself  under 
Jahweh's  chastening  hand,  and  thus  helping  to  bring  to  Israel  a 
"Saviour,"  in  the  person  of  his  (RJ's)  great  hero,  Jeroboam  II  (see 
v.  5;  cf.  14:27). 

So  much  for  RJ's  insertion  of  vv.  3-5  in  place  of  v.  22.  What, 
now,  should  he  do  with  v.  22?  Should  he  suppress  it  altogether? 
Why  do  that,  now  that  he  has  corrected  any  misconception  to 
which  it  might  give  rise?  Rather,  let  it  come  in  as  a  fitting  intro- 
duction to  the  conquests  of  Jehoash,  and  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
a  further  word  of  encouragement.  So  he  inserts  it  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  account  of  Jehoash  (v.  11),  and  writes  v.  23  in  comment, 
having  in  mind  Jehoash's  victories,  and  advancing  toward  his 
climax  in  the  greater  deeds  of  Jeroboam  II.  Burney  notes  that 
Lucian's  text  puts  v.  23  after  v.  7,  and  prefers  that  order  as  easier 
to  account  for  than  the  present  text,  but  he  does  not  follow  Ben- 
zinger  and  Skinner  in  holding  to  a  later  redaction  by  RJ,  as  does 
the  writer.  Lucian's  variant  order  may  well  be  taken  as  a  further 
indication  of  the  confusion  of  the  text  of  chap.  13 — already  unde- 
niably evident  from  other  verses,  e.  g.,  12-13 — without  giving  it 
the  preference  over  the  Massoretic  text  here. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  desirable  to  place  side  by  side  chap.  13 

as  left  by  RD,  and  as  left  by  RJ,  thus  (reading  continuously  in 

either  case): 

RD,  vv.  1-2,  22,  7-11,  24-25,  12-13. 
R1,  vv.  1-5,  7-11,  22-25,  12-13. 

Later  hands  inserted  v.  6  and  vv.  14-21  in  the  chapter,  and  changed 
the  position  of  vv.  12-13. 


A  HOMILY  BY  MOSES  BAK  CEPHA 


By  F.  E.  Nurse 

Emporia,  Kansas 
INTRODUCTION 

The  author  of  this  homily,  Moses  bar  Cepha,  better  known  under 
his  acquired  name  of  Severus,  is  a  familiar  Jacobite  character  in  the 
Christian  church  in  Syria.  Born  in  the  village  of  Meshad  al-Kohail 
on  the  Tigris  about  813  a.  d.,  he  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers  of  Syriac  literature,  having  wTritten  commentaries  on  the 
entire  Old  and  New  Testaments,  disputations  against  heresies,  a 
treatise  on  the  soul,  numerous  sermons  and  homilies,  and  discourses 
on  all  the  feasts  of  the  church. 

We  have  here  the  text1  and  translation  of  one  of  these  homilies, 
catalogued  in  Vol.  CCVI  of  the  Manuscrits  orientaux,  H.  Zotenburg, 
1874,  copied  in  the  summer  of  1905  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  later  Syriac ;  the  repeated  recurrence  of  the 
and  ^?  as  well  as  the  not  infrequent  use  of  Greek  words,  and  the 
long-drawn-out  protases  and  apodoses  betray  Greek  influence  and 
also  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  lend  a  dignity  fitting  his 
great  theme.  The  great  number  of  philosophical  and  logical  premises 
are  also  examples  of  the  assimilation  of  the  Greek  form  of  thought 
with  an  entire  lack  of  its  content.  As  to  the  subject-matter,  one 
must  say,  as  did  Renan  long  ago,  the  predominant  characteristic  of 
the  Syrian  is  a  certain  mediocrity.  This  homily  is  a  fair  example  of 
empty  phraseology.  Obedient  to  the  homiletic  rule  of  all  ages, 
when  the  preacher  has  little  to  say,  he  quotes  Scripture  or  repeats  the 
same  thought  in  other  words.  If  the  form  and  style  of  the  composi- 
tion show  Greek  influence,  so  the  content  is  perfectly  Jewish  in 
nature.  The  symbolizing  and  parallelizing,  of  the  Talmudic  and 
Rabbinical  writings  find  a  counterpart  here.  It  is  an  example  of  a 
style  of  Bible  interpretation  which  has  predominated  through  all 

1 1  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Professor  C.  C.  Torrey  for  his  corrections 
of  several  mistakes  in  the  transcription  of  the  Syriac  text  and  of  faulty  translations  of 
several  passages. 
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the  history  of  the  Church  and  which  only  now  is  happily  passing 
away.  As  a  specimen  of  the  thought  and  style  of  the  head  of  an 
isolated  church  of  the  ninth  century  it  is  not  without  interest. 
Whether  of  value  or  not,  its  contents  challenge  our  respect  for  the 
unwavering  and  fervent  faith  of  this  old  soldier  of  the  cross  who 
spent  the  fourscore  years  and  ten  of  his  life  combating  the  "  lying 
heresies  "  and  fighting  the  good  fight  with  a  steadfastness  and  rigor 
which  have  won  him  for  all  time  the  name  of  "The  Severe." 

TEXT 

wC?1    :  — l-:-o       git\nSn    "* U.L.L    Wi--       r—    j-feolc?    01^^.5  ^oZ 
jj^o?    M-^a    jiw^OpD   [5]  -UU^c  [sbc\  ^xn^li 

[10]       :  ^r^l    jJ-f^l    ♦  lr-^    ^si-J^       ^aA^5    j^ns  0} 

Za^»    i-=U^    jJ^j?    ]Ld    ,__Lo         jiJ^c    1^1  jZuJ-oZ  j^J^L 

Jj?    d  1^        j  ioj    ^    :  oiA^Lq^    cuo^o        gil* W    oijjo]    i-^r3!  [15] 

:  ^l^a^    !  iSt       |oio    .  jjJD    ^    ,Z^Z    ^ZAJ]   [20]        \^  *Ao    :  siZ^ 

V-k-sr_^    |~kV^l°    l^oio-J   [25]  a-*rj»    |oio        .  oi, \n  Vin 

V^Z*    o]    .  auU    V^sZ^  [30]  •  ^^oZ|    |oio        .  cn^ol? 

i j...  lo c        :  |Z^*J    "0    li-a-^o    ),  Vimo        :  j-tflc    >©j_o    wS9    jocnJ?  v«ai 

V||J    0010   [35]        .^ooiou-X    1        ^    Za_Z^    |   1   q  1        N^M  ^La 

V-L    l^i  o|?    j    a  N    i-LaJ?        :  U-cJ    U\?    JL-»»©    i-*<=>i-S  ^010^0^ 

,_Zc  :  oi^J^_Ld  £Z%^sZj  ^ao]  i-^l?  Jil  a\  *bL±]  joio  .  ]  «1  ^ 
p?|Z]  ^^01    ^    |r^|  jJ]o    .^ocnJ    ^Ivn?    >crx  [40] 
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oi_^    ^1    \Lc        ^aZVZ)    :  ^1  i,  V|o    •:•  ciAZ^o         I^dZL^]o    01   1    4  \ 
:  *  Ur^l    1 001    f4-2^    ^*0U*Z%&   [45]        Zctl^o    :  i-ojllc 

1 001  \l  a^|;  :  j— Mo  [50]  ^oi-kZ^Z  Zo^  i-^r2!  ^-*-sZjo  .  ^S**a-4. 
^jo       .  >*ai    oi&loa^£    *Z]***^o       v*ZAJ|©   \aa  p|  :  ^ 

sAf^aJ?   [55]        )  Vi  A/    -»~i^r^t  1 — 3 — ^1  »oa    :  jooio  — A-r. . 

saoi    ,-1o    :  f  a  "  _'|        TrJkJ_n    __^-t_»_1'i'_1    — ?  *o    .  o 

i  Lo|?    ^ai    ^  Vo    :  vao_d  I — i-^r5]    "  — ^t---    :  — '-^--».  rl—»—Lh 

:  )©aiZ        1?oi5    lisorL  :  v^-»2L*        jooiZ    V^alo    :  l^U^    01^  [60] 

j — Lr,.^;    :  ^»:nJ        ^  *  Nci?    j^o^    PI    :  )A^£o        )t-~    |^?cua^o?  >*oi 
:  r*J3Z]    ^ZiZ        Vl?    :  ^01    1^.^  •  U2*  [65]  ^ZiZ 

j^oj      :  Ls^s?             ^ZSZ  [70]     ^-lo^rJ5?   :  j^jo 

^-l-^    :      *>n  4        qi  Via.    Ij-oZ?  -1:    :  ]rz.                r-^jZ?    ^71    _*?  jjj 

❖  ,_^.cnJ    ^1.-19    U^f^   [75]  (-iWViVi^                   jjo  )ooiZ> 

j£  kj— -u|    |A  iSnt  n\    >n   *  EflJ?  j-si^i.    oci    lr^?    :  ciZal*        ^1  »,  V| 

. ,  m  Afflnj^Jo^O  [80]      hm    (tH±o  r-    nJJ-r    ]}oi       L_ .  |&.iV>r.n  j£^j_*J]c 

:  j-Jsc]    |>ci               .  j!    a   1  p    )g   n   ko    1  j^n~5    :  UU—         i-^.  t^°l 

,     '  r                 oi  SPg    p    .  oiloj?  i- 001     rL    llLrlJ     ?oj3?  |~»»05© 

,-iso?    ,  a  M  "b     :  ^ljk.o    'Van:  ]j-soi?    oJLaso    .  |?oi    ^o,-©  [85] 

A^j-kZl     ^  *,  .  |^fl^Ls?  ^>JDZ5  ^*01      Zn  50-09     i-»*o9  [90] 

^a^?        oi^aN    ^3i^j-o    jj    ii^  [95] 
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fr-io]                       j—oU^?    v-cruo    :  |3o    V^J?    w»oi    ZaZ>  [100] 

"09    -»i    |Zj^»|o        :  ^1  oii    ai.       A»    jj  0Z5        ^ti    j,_u  *  oiZ* 

i_fiw"||        \°-\r^0    *  ^*a*fc    aila*  Ij-oZ?    j^Oy-L    nVsViSnN  [105] 

^*»2-a,Z        :|^U^?                  ouZ  1^1®  i-^  t-*      ^r*  •<r£CJl-kZ'z 

IzZZc       ol^  j^jo  ^Zc©   .nNVnViS  [110] 

|  tic   .      '  v.-'     >  ti  n  i>Z  jj?       ^oi    -iZ-   I  nn  hi    U    .  oi  Sta,  it-°Z) 

pa-iOOJ        .  ^-l^c-k    oiZa^    jj_o    |j_a^|  ;  aWViViS    LMntV    P    ^  [115] 

^Iso    |Z^al3  | ?oi    V-Z>Z*    :  <_^Z3Z    ^   >  Noi  [120] 

~"| : — .a.    :  |  Za r  1  ? ^    oi  cl  s         ,  so    .  n   V         ocn    ^1  «>n  o        :  f^°l© 

.  m  ^t_1_c    :        a-».    oi  Vi  A/   [125]        j  j-cZ?    ^-aZi  ^-^oukZ'-jiZ^ 

*  ^  ^  tji^ZbZ  .  ^-l^a-k  1 V  a  j{-sZ?  ^nZ-  '1-1:^1.  :  n\\ViSn\ 
\l  |3    ^-»oiJla  [130]        |,-»oo    :  |t  nS\    ^>  n^lo  «\VZ^| 

]k    M  Vo    oi  1    4  S    ^oi    otA^^s       :  oiy-*|    LaLsi  ^  ■ 

:  jiojo    olIaZZ  [135]  :  joi    oukM?    l^r*l        U©Z]j    gi  *N^^? 

:  oiZclaZ-       |ooi  jft  i  nl  afl  a?    _seZ    ❖  oiViA/    ooi        ^1  uQ  a? 

louJzl    jioj?    ^1    [140]        :  |A^2Z>        ^n-kZ^??  V^Zo 

|ZLi  nlq^o  [145]  j— cA^lC  :  |Zj-k»  ^o-kZj-o  us)?  jooi  ujs?")  .  j-sj-*© 
•jjaZ  :  ]b  *  plqn  V^oio  .  jZfiuZvs  li^oL  :  |^sZ^9  i-^Zs  ool^o  .  Ij-^Z 
:  j^V^^  [150]       ^-^^   J-*--^  ^Zo       .  ou^,    ooi    r-l^c-i.   :  )ZoZj 

.  ||\%nVt    ^Z^    _rl_A.Lr        l-^t-^l    :  "^*?  I^'^io 
o]     :  -~    "  1   i»Q    -        :  "Ui--1  (.1  -  .>'h  |ZZZ 

|  V      P)      .  -i    '  -  A      OOI      ,-J.4*Q-fc    [155]  <•  jjLOOl     |^C90l  ,ctZZZ_1 

|_^d?oi       ^oot-kZZZz?    |^Zm^o  ^— *.?    Z^       .  jJLsoi    jZc|    |3    }Z  rftiN^o) 
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^ji    ^-^5    :  j?oi   [160 1        j^|_*o    .  oi_^o — *.    ooi    ^1     »        :  j.looi 

~\ —  r   a.    jooi  ^ —  m — ~ i-kp^}—    :  w^Zxo    ?o  ^1 »  o  »  •» 

VT  mOa?      -DZ\^      Q    \q      t~*-\  )  ] — 301  ^  Av?C_0      lAO|mO  [165] 

h-L_    I j t_t -        .  ,^1  »n  o    giNfiA>    jooi    >  n 4 *»Zn1o        ^r-l1     *x-  k?    *  'r—-"3 

oil*    ^r^l    :  ii  oZ)  3        ^  1   ,.o   o    ^  Zj^j    ^5  [170]  **oi 

si^         j-ln-kj    ZJ|     j}-*     .  ]Joi     I  Vl4Q         )j-D^?     w^jj     ^^i-4_C  Z^lo 

q_J^o         ^   1    i.a-o    1   Vi  A— ^    jv.ci_^n_-*v   [175]         •       ^  *  -  ^_aA^|J 

^1  u^?    w^Zo  L-»rc].l-    ws|o    oooi  n\        \JLz-y    .  )ZaJ|-SrVi\ 

j  Si  jooi     ^^a.^.A1d    [180J  ooi     Wt^l?     t"*"^    ^-^OL+JXJ.  • 

^  1   t»n o        w^Z^    c_1^5    ^oi©    :  lS^s    culk?    ^-i    :  ^1 

1 — ] — =-i    jooi  [185]       j^c?oi    ^coi-»ZxS»Z5    ^r*3  •  It-0^ 

oi  Vi  a>  ^     «1  "hNj  4Z    p?        Zx^asjj    .  ada±    ooi    ^JU»o.^  : 

^  1    mi>    |j|    :  oi Sn  a\    \ z         -vLi^'h    w^oi-*Zj     ^1-    j  , «    ^  jooi  |3 

.  „  fc4.;u:       ^crj:    Zx^n,^    *U.jil:  **iaoZ^fcj?    ^j    :  oiSoa*    ooi  [190] 

oasoij    |Jo    o-dZLAv        :  oooi  — »^*JL£9   J     nSViA/        ps    j?oi  — 

]£u»olX    jZoJj-o^fl       ^?    a^sM?  I3  [I95]       :  ^H5!  ^ 

\zl—        .       -U •>    Zooi    L^.*^.-        .  i-^r^l?  a2^o  : 

soij?  :  poi  Ij-oZ^?   [200]        t^Z^Sj-^  Z^^? 

^l^oi    Zalo    .  oiZ^Z^   [205]  j3|    :  L^U^  ^|        :  ^1  t.n>\ 

:           Z^-^Z^-s    :  ^—kooi        ^-aouaZVZ  :            |^  ❖  ^1 

jooi    V-^r-^l?  ^ — :  r— *— ^  ♦  Ur^]?  )l  *N  oioi_la— 4.0 

:  oua^aa^       Uax?    )Zx^^Z    ^01.^0  ^.ouo    :  |?ol^  |Zn^L  [210] 


:  s*oic 
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:  Ir-M    M                     .  a  V  „?                :j  1   4  L  ^  [215] 

:  IZoZ]       »  a\?^   :  Uf^l    wnojsjjo       :  •_!*♦:-*■>   jSniN  |ZoZj       >  iSnno 

Ual^?    1  lNo>S->         :  ^nnS»No    „  n.nffl.jio  [220]  >ccnj^|]    ws|o  jisoi 

:  ^oZ      ^JS?)?    ❖  ^ooiZ^o   |qi Sn  a,\      Z^*|    |ZoZ|  -  ^ocru^* 

♦  oij^c?    ou*-»9                >a^.i>U    )1  «Vio    dy-^l?   [225]  |oci    .-^9  V^lLd 

^sZl?    Ui-^l       —-=-3        ir'^S  j.1  ~. a|    :  wioZ   o    ,4  V  *o 

Zo_^    um-^-^oj             [230]        l-^f55  .  rJ—o^  V^Lo 

9A^5?    |    i  1  W?   [235]        j^eo^sj  :  cti^os        ^2^1    |3  : 

:  ^1  »«i  »?       -i-ic]-^    )  *J  a^dZ   j.Vm  a ■no       .  L-:c}_    :  giAVu  n 

-Uuo^  [240]  ol  *\i\Z  Zo^  j.^o|  i-kj^  001  ws|o  .  ibL*)  \+f3] 
^ciJ]  — 1  \n  s|  2UZ^    .  V^r^o    Ir*^        i-*cj_l^?  o^?o 

:  U't--2?    51         jflia,jllo    Zoci       V^t-°?    "'~t*'-^    :  ^-2oZ    L±)       •:•  !-».*> 
j-tf-^0?         -    (Ti^jo    .  gi   Vi  S        |ogiVi\    Z031     )r^LJ~}  [245] 

.  <7l^aL  ZOOI 

^   ~n   1?    UfSiJ    jSn^n        UCZL    ]r—>)     V-^uZ*?    1ZW^£w*  ]2Z*L 

001       :  I  nNv?    jooi    oL^>]    Ip^l?  :  ^    \r»    *  ^^-^  'M^0? 

❖  v*lsZ]    U,-**       jVi^    M^oJ    :jZaa-^  [255]  j.Vi\s\  Z, 

]i  a  1?  jocn  r*A^>?  %4ie  :  ttlaZ]  |Z,_ -  j^-*.^  :  <^&^ 
^o?    :  Uji    Zo^    j.^  [260]  .  IZZfr*   NrM     *1  ^ 

n  N   [265]        ,  ioq;    jUo    ^  V  >c^         ^SZZ    |j?    :  j  WnV; 
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:  o    z£±Zi    •:•  ^asA^J&OLsj        ^cl=u^    ^n^ml    |3|    :     n  aSZ        |J  -.aJJJo 

rU,— u  s^OaZU?  ^oZo  a— a— ill^  :  ^l~a*?  ^  ft  V  [270] 
]ooi  r— ^ol?  •  j    *  Nv*    J-LL^fc        .  oip^-k]    ]ooi    r_l^.a^.    ©015         .  ^01 

}a->j^5       )Ll±oL^    ws|o    .  jll  ii\  [275]       ^}~*    joi>    :  ]^ss  ^La* 

i-3?1o    .  01   \  «1  ^ — L    IZLS-j^o  avll^o    :  Zf±c] 

)11  to  :  wSoZ  [280]      ^-O?]?    *  >^   VX^?      ^]    :  grille 

i_r^._  |Aioa«i,         —^l—    i^-r    . )  t\\Vo        Uli  doi 

<ji^-a-a-^o    Zooi     jj^D  [285]         :  U^L^a    )h  iSiOt.  jA^L 

o£u»j       — i^.-    If—    :  li     ViS    jooi       *~oaJ  :  Ij,— 4  vS  ^Lt^ 

^5   [290]        jA^L    •:•  I*-*,)    ,_^o    :  jWViV.  oJ£o  :  jooi 

.  "'.^-.-^     ^a.)     >CU^4_Oo)      0U  1  :  I  it  a  aV>     U-r— ?  OlZo^-O 

^ooi  Vi  S        Vl^o    :  ua-o©j_*|     ^aJ]        i  j-oo    .  **L^i    ^a*X^o)^  [295] 

wsjo    :  ^Joa*»oZ        ^-uJ;!.^'         il^c    :  z.—. c  — —L.  .  t^jo 

]3o    ^oio^a-^o    a— ^"|]        ^  o    ,aJoi    .  oi  \    ?a— ^  rr?j   [300]        V|j  jj| 

^o—Joi  ^-^o  ^-*J|  :  U^^Lc  ,  S^^-lo  [305]  U^l?  :  |$aao  |_3ova 
oij — 2  , — m  i-.—.'  l.^i  ^Zn  nnj>r?  -l—  jJ^oj  r--^—  0091  ^  V>*  r? 
:  ^tjVl?    A^Ia^  [310]      li^^  •  r*"^*   ^U=^r-°?      :  Ur3]? 

-—-J  1  01  N)  4>Q      i^j.i]—      OUk£w*jo  .Iiai:rJ      9r^O      .  Q-*O015 

V|?  [315]       01.^  .  oiioj    >c£»    ]&  «nn     -  ]oi?    oiJ^  .  ;\o 

^aJ|    .  L2)    Zfcc        1  a  a      jZoi^s    :  01^    2.J]  |]    ^^J]    :  ^ou*M 

ou-L9o|o    w^oi9        :  ^^SVi^o   '-z-L    0001         Vi,*  ,z3-i  w. — L:     ^  o 

<malafl    ^.l^a-J^        01  &  N  n   a.  ^01    .  ov_^|  [320] 
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.  osi©  ^  VZ    L^4Z]o        .  li^!  Sn\    ^]]o        :  ^ysoi^^e 

i — a  :  |  iN^l  ^.cno-kZuJ?  Ur^V^  [325]  on,-*  oa-oo^]  ^  ooi 
j]    oi&  *  i— *r=l    ^1    ^-*?    r=    .  pi  ViS    ]oci  ?,-4, 

Za-Z\    ;   »~  °gi— 1?  [330]        V_^?o    :  oi^jj    jJo  |j    >  ^| 

ei— 'ffJ»    ^?    Ofl-k50j-k1         .  Itta^    ,-»»|    V||o  aa-oo^j 

1 — oa—!i>?   [335]  *N  ^3oj^    's_2-k2,v=5    y^j         :  |  U^ai  ili^ 

:  ]-A-»pO    |-»*o??        ]ZQJt  nSV  ^-»r^l    t  *  ^        P'f^l    *  Uv-»»j-^o 

«- — kA_Z^Z  cti—s  i  «!  1o  .  [p^gSnN  «-oasJ5  :  ^  ~n  -  ooi  <W|ZZ| 
Zoci    I^ctl-X    |ZaJr^  T^r^l    ^-o    ^-soZ  [340]       .  ^-*3** 

\ — cnZc53i^    v*cji         ??^Z?    jJ-=-*.|    :  jj  ^t  SnS»         ^  1   Mn  o  cil-^ale 

o    %  :  >ct  V        |ZaJ|  nreN^    ^    ]ocnJ    |3o  [345]        :  j-**-*^ 

Ui]Lo  jlc|?  1 1  -  *|  :  |  miV?  oi^ojj  ctl^d]  £u^o  ]Zn1  *  »|  jeoi  2^1? 
i^pjo'w    |ooi        f+LLtO    :  ^211  » »}    ^  [350]       |oij    :  >o-»i^c  ZoZ^ 

jj]  wOaIxd  |j|o  :  ^cnalZi  }~  n  1  lovX?  [355]  ^V^f '  :  ^r^-0 
i_l_.=. — k"|  .  oiZci..^^  __Lr  ly^!  Vi\  wXLaJ  .  U  j-A^c  !  Vi\Z|  fl^? 
^gw-JolVroiJ    :  |2^oi.X   [360]  ^cno.^    ?ouaJo    Up?  ]£Z^P? 

U.^lln!zLr:       r.t_*'f    |3?o    :  ]^pc    j^olL       o^|?    oil^    <^T-»»    r3  (--»•' 
jls]o    :  ^gi    »•)        [365]        M=    :  )  m  >or.c        |3?o    :  ]^JLL?|o 

:   1    Z^l'_    ||  ^t  :  gi  Vi\    jZofr  n  **  Zoti 

^-1^4-^      031     [370]  wS|o      .  ^CTialZi      JCTUIDO      |Z|?  j     1     ^1      0(7t^  j^Cr-^ 

: )  iVio   r^l?    ^V-4"?      ^   PI    :  ^   ^O01    ^r*  P      W°  :  r*0)  M-=^ 

.  \£>r±>C    >j>7n,N\    j^3.i2^£0    i^ci         il.^kJ--     pi  t-^°]  001 

^     j^fli              P|     •:•  j^a,  Vi\?         oi^nq^    Zocn     ^jjj^  [375] 

cZ|        ^>U>    ^-*Z?Z    j^?    :  1^*1  Vj?                ^cJctio  woaJ    ^.s  jooi  oL+\ 
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^  *1  A/  ^ZjJ.  rii  :  ^ *t  vj  .  (-ma  j> Vi\  [880 1  ^tna^=u^|o  L-^_._^ 
01Z0,  *\*\         >a-kri:  jZ^A?  \ — ^ — ^°         :  I001    ^oioZL*)  oi-^so 

oi^    |^A?  [385]        U*r-k    pan    :  j-sjho    friojj    ^]        :  |^Jj-Lir> 
»»y  -     il-A.  j — D9  — kr^'h     j    *  ^    ,~Ji     ❖  j..*j_DZ\Ji05  -»t_L- 

|ooi  -r— i  ll.l^     ,  o    :  j  *«*  aVi^  ' — -a.  a. — _  m  a  a) 

j—^    ^-f^l    ^?        Ur^]    •:•  li-^r^  [390]  ,_l-*a^ 

oj^|?    ^-Jae        ^oJoio    .  |l\Vi^n    ^a.!^.  [395]        al^o    ^  V?    •:•  | 

|ooi    »  q«N  o    :  ]\ ^t  ViN    uasJ    :  ou^so  i>       r-tZiZ  j-S? 

:  ^\V>    :  ov^so  [400]       ^-J-a,   ^ZiZ  :  o^a  ^ 

oi,-k|o   [405]        .  a.^>    Zooi  j^a-J^s^o        |£-ktlX    |ZnN*  ^so 

U»c*>  '•       *'f— P'r"!    *  "T-^a-        Zooi    --»|  i-^^lc? 

:  ]4JLd?    j^oa—        ^Jas©    :  oi_^,    Ij-^1^0  [410]        j^s^ico    :  Zooi 

TRANSLATION 

The  Birth  of  John 

Words  of  Moses  bar  Cepha  on  "The  Birth  of  John."  It  is  proper 
that  we  should  investigate  a  number  of  things  here,  and  first  the 
question,  "What  is  this  pinax  which  he  mentioned?"  And  some 
say  that  these  were  little,  black  boards  on  which  one  wrote  with 
pencils.  Others  say  that  he  called  here  an  ordinary  tablet  a  pinax, 
and  others  say  that  he  named  a  writing-tablet  a  pinax. 

A  second  word:  On  account  of  which  word  of  the  words  which 
the  angel  said  to  Zechariah  did  he  bind  his  tongue  and  make  dumb 
his  speech,  as  he  said  to  him,  "Thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  speak  until 
these  things  occur"?    Was  it  then  because  he  said  to  him,  "Elisa- 
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beth,  thy  wife,  shall  bear  thee  a  son"?  But  see,  John  was  bom  and 
Zechariah  was  more  dumb  than  the  fishes.  Or  was  it  because  of  this, 
"Many  shall  rejoice  in  his  birth"?  But  see,  the  neighbors  and 
relatives  rejoiced  and  Zechariah  remained  silent  still.  Or  was  it 
because  of  this,  "  Until  he  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  while 
he  is  yet  in  the  womb  of  his  mother"?  But  see,  he  was  filled  and  he 
rejoiced,  and  Zechariah  was  silent  still.  Or  because  of  this,  "  He 
shall  be  great  before  the  Lord,  and  wine  and  strong  drink  shall  he 
not  drink,  and  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  he  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
power  of  Elias,  the  prophet,  and  he  shall  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children"?  And  see,  the  tongue  of  Zechariah  was  released, 
that  is,  his  speech  was  made  free,  before  these  things  occurred. 
And  because  of  which  of  these  words  was  his  tongue  imprisoned  and 
his  speech  made  dumb?  And  we  say:  "The  angel  said  to  him  two 
words  both  of  which  Zechariah  doubted:  One,  'Elisabeth,  thy  wife, 
shall  bear  thee  a  son;'  the  other,  'Thou  shalt  call  his  name  John' !" 
And  Zechariah  doubted  both  these  two  and  he  said,  "  How  can  a  son 
be  to  me  when  I  am  an  old  man  and  my  wife  is  advanced  in  her  days  ? 
And  if  it  should  occur  and  be  to  me,  why  should  I  call  his  name  John, 
which  is  a  strange  name  in  my  family?  "  And  it  may  be  known  that 
he  doubted  both  these  two  from  this,  that  John  was  born  and  Zecha- 
riah remained  dumb  still;  and  from  this,  that  the  angel  said  to  him, 
"  From  now  on  shalt  thou  be  dumb,"  not,  "  until  this  thing  shall  be," 
which  would  be  a  sign  of  one  word,  but,  "  until  these  things  shall  be," 
which  is  a  proof  of  two  words.  Therefore  it  is  known  that  he  doubted 
two  things;  this,  that  a  son  should  be  born  to  him,  and  this,  that  he 
should  call  his  name  John.  If  then  a  man  should  make  objection 
and  should  say  that  these  two  things  are  anterior  in  the  order  of  the 
Scripture  (I  mean  namely,  the  one:  "She  shall  bear  thee  a  son," 
and  the  other:  "Thou  shalt  call  his  name  John")  to  this:  "Thou 
shalt  be  dumb  and  not  able  to  speak  until  these  things  come  to 
pass;"  then  we  reply  to  him,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  Scripture  to 
place  the  former  things  after  and  the  latter  things  before.  And 
this  is  known  from  this  very  passage;  for  the  angel  said,  "He  shall 
be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  while  yet  in  the  womb  of  his  mother." 
He  placed  that  before  this.    And  who  is  so  simple  and  foolish  as  to 
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think  that  after  he  had  abstained  and  had  been  a  Nazarite  from  wine 
and  strong  drink,  he  returned  to  the  womb  of  his  mother  and  was 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  that  which  the  order  of  the 
words  required?  Therefore  it  is  proved  that  the  Scripture  is 
accustomed  to  place  the  former  things  after  and  the  latter  things 
before. 

A  third  word ;  why  did  he  not  call  his  name  John  with  his  mouth 
as  he  wrote  it  on  the  tablet?  And  we  say,  Because  he  tried  at  this 
time  to  speak  and  he  could  not,  for  the  angel  had  said  two  things  to 
him;  one,  "Thou  shalt  call  his  name  John;"  and  the  other,  "Thou 
shalt  not  be  able  to  speak  until  thou  hast  called  his  name  John." 
And  therefore  he  was  constrained  by  both  the  two:  On  the  one  side 
constrained  and  compelled  him  the  word  of  the  angel,  "Thou  shalt 
not  be  able  to  speak;"  and  on  the  other  side  constrained  and  com- 
pelled him  the  word  of  the  angel,  "Thou  shalt  call  his  name  John." 
It  was  not  removed  from  him  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  speak,  and 
yet,  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  speak  how  could  he  call  his  name 
John?  It  was  truly  a  singular  experience,  and  not  an  ordinary  one, 
which  tormented  Zechariah.  Therefore  because  he  was  compelled 
by  these  two,  he  asked  for  a  tablet  and  he  wrote  and  said  "  His  name 
is  John."  And  as  he  wrote  on  the  tablet  he  freed  both  of  the  two, 
"Thou  shalt  call  his  name  John,"  and  "Thou  shalt  not  be  able  to 
speak  until  thou  shalt  have  called  his  name  John."  The  two  then 
were  fulfilled  and  served  their  purpose  and  neither  of  them  fell  to 
the  ground.  For  when  his  hand  wrote,  straightway  his  tongue 
began  to  pronounce  and  just  as  he  finished  its  last  letter,  which  was 
he,  his  tongue  was  set  free  and  he  said,  "John  is  his  name."  Again, 
he  wrote  his  name  on  the  tablet  because  the  Old  Testament  began  in 
writing;  as  God  said  to  Moses,  "Hew  for  thyself  two  stones  and 
write  upon  them  the  words,  etc."  It  was  proper  then  that  the  New 
Testament  also  should  begin  in  writing  and  on  a  tablet.  In  the 
writing  of  the  table  were  ten  words;  and  here  on  the  tablet  were  ten 
letters,  "John  is  his  name."  And  there  Moses  stuttered  in  speaking, 
here  Zechariah  was  dumb,  without  speech. 

A  fourth  word;  how  did  Zechariah  write  "John,"  alone  or  the 
three  members,  thus,  "John  his  name"?  But  Luke,  the  Evangelist, 
did  not  say  so.    To  me  is  the  assurance  that  he  wrote  the  three 
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members,  thus,  "John  his  name."  And  this  may  be  known  from 
the  fact  that  if  he  had  written  "John"  alone,  it  would  have  been 
thought  that  to  Zechariah  was  the  name  John  due,  and  not  to  the 
divine  agency,  that  which  in  the  house  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  spoke 
and  named  him  John.  And  so  then  if  he  had  written,  "  He  shall  be 
called  John,"  it  would  have  been  thought  that  the  naming  of  John 
was  from  Zechariah.  And  a  testimony  to  this  is  that  as  Elisabeth 
said,  "He  shall  be  called  John,"  they  said  to  her,  "There  is  no  man 
in  thy  family  who  is  called  by  this  name."  Thou  seest  how  those 
who  heard  considered  that  to  Elisabeth  was  the  giving  of  the  name 
John  and  not  to  the  divine  agency.  So  they  would  have  done  to 
Zechariah  also  had  he  written,  "He  shall  be  called  John."  In  two 
cases  would  it  have  been  thought,  then,  that  Zechariah  named  John; 
that  is,  if  he  had  written  "John;"  and  if  he  had  written,  "He  shall 
be  called  John."  It  is  proved  therefore  that  Zechariah  wrote  three 
members  thus,  "John  his  name."  He  meant,  namely:  "Do  not 
ask  me  concerning  his  name,  for  it  is  not  given  to  me  that  I  should 
name  him  or  should  give  him  a  name:  but  John  is  his  name,  as  he 
was  named  by  the  angel  in  the  house  of  the  Holy  of  Holies."  There- 
fore those  who  were  assembled  were  silent  when  they  heard,  and  did 
not  expostulate  with  Zechariah.  For  if  they  had  not  comprehended 
that  he  was  thus  named  by  the  divine  agency  and  not  by  Zechariah, 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  expostulate  with  him,  "There  is  no  man 
in  thy  family  who  is  called  by  this  name,"  as  they  had  expostulated 
with  Elisabeth. 

A  fifth  word;  why  did  not  his  tongue  name  him  John,  as  the  angel 
had  said,  instead  of  his  hand  writing  it?  And  on  this  subject  we  will 
say  many  things.  Firstly,  both  things  happened,  the  hand  wrote 
and  the  tongue  of  Zechariah  named  him  John.  Secondly,  because 
Zechariah  was  the  cause  of  this,  for  he  had  doubted,  and  he  paid 
a  penalty  worthy  of  his  doubting,  a  silence  for  nine  months. 
Thirdly,  because  the  hand  was  more  fitting  than  the  tongue  for  John, 
because  there  are  five  fingers  on  the  hand  and  five  letters  in  the  name 
of  John,  and  in  that  of  his  father  Zechariah  five  letters.  So  also  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  propagators  of  their  family,  were 
five  letters  to  each  of  their  names.  Fourthly,  because  his  right  hand 
was  destined  to  be  placed  on  the  head  of  his  Master.    Fifthly,  in 
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order  that  Zechariah  might  receive  complete  absolution  that  he  had 
doubted  concerning*  John,  for  there  is  not  among  the  organs  of  sens*; 
one  which  is  so  effective  in  the  dissipation  of  doubts  as  is  the  hand. 
And  Thomas  testified  that  until  he  should  touch  with  his  hand  the 
side,  his  doubts  would  not  be  removed;  and  behold,  on  the  eighth 
day  after  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  Thomas  was  convinced.  And 
on  the  eighth  day,  that  of  the  circumcision  of  John,  Zechariah  was 
convinced.  And  also  the  Lord  said  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples, 
"Touch  me,  and  know  that  to  a  spirit  are  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye 
see  are  to  me."  Sixthly,  because  it  typified  in  advance  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,  which  should  be  with  him.  And  truly  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  with  him. 

A  sixth  word;  why  was  John  called  by  a  foreign  name,  one 
foreign  to  the  family  of  Zechariah  and  of  Elisabeth?  And  we  say, 
for  many  reasons.  Firstly,  because  he  was  to  be  the  messenger  of  a 
king,  that  one  who  should  renew  the  world  from  of  old.  Therefore  he 
was  called  by  a  new  name.  Secondly,  he  was  called  by  a  new  name 
because  he  should  preach  new  things  to  the  Children  of  Israel.  For 
he  said  to  the  people,  "  He  who  has  two  cloaks  shall  give  to  him  who 
has  none."  And  he  said  to  the  publicans,  "Do  not  demand  more 
than  is  commanded  to  you  to  demand."  And  he  said  to  the  soldiers, 
"Do  not  vex  any  man,  and  do  not  oppress  any  man,  but  let  your 
wages  be  sufficient  for  you."  Thirdly,  because  "John"  is,  inter- 
preted, "grace;"  and  moreover,  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
John  was  to  be  the  representative,  is  full  of  grace.  As  Simeon,  the 
old  man,  said,  "Behold,  my  eyes  have  seen  thy  mercy."  And  the 
Virgin  Mary  said  also,  "And  his  mercy  is  to  ages  and  generations  on 
those  who  fear  him;"  and,  "He  hath  called  to  memory  his  mercy,  as 
he  spoke  with  our  fathers."  Fourthly,  because  it  was  a  great  and 
exalted  mercy,  that  an  old  man,  advanced  in  days,  and  an  old 
woman,  barren  and  advanced  in  days,  should  bear  a  son. 

A  seventh  word  is  necessary.  For  what  reason  was  the  going  of 
John  to  the  wilderness,  and  how  old  was  he  when  he  went  to  the  wilder- 
ness, and  from  whom  did  he  learn  to  speak,  and  how?  The  cause  of 
his  going  to  the  wilderness  was:  as  the  Magi  came  to  Judea  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  the  Lord,  the  Messiah,  and  all  Jerusalem  was 
disturbed,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  Herod  called 
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them  and  spoke  with  them  and  said  to  them,  "  Go,  search,  and  when 
ye  shall  have  found  Him,  come,  show  me,  that  I  may  go  and  worship 
Him,"  they  went  forth  and  left  him  and  did  not  return  again  to  him. 
And  therefore  he  grew  very  angry  and  excited.  And  while  he  was 
making  inquiry  with  the  priests  and  the  wise  men,  where  the  Messiah 
should  be  born,  a  man  from  those  standing  by  said  to  him,  "  In  our 
neighborhood  is  a  certain  boy,  who  was  recently  born,  a  son  of 
Zechariah,  the  priest.  And  I  hear  from  many,  that  they  say,  'This 
one  is  the  Messiah/  "  And  Herod  sent  and  brought  Zechariah, 
and  he  questioned  him,  "Where  is  thy  son?"  And  he  answered  him, 
" Behold,  he  is  at  home  with  his  mother."  He  said  to  him,  "Go, 
bring  him;  and  if  thou  bringest  him  not,  thou  shalt  die  a  shameful 
death."  A  man  from  those  standing  by  and  hearing  ran  and  informed 
Elisabeth,  his  mother.  She  then  took  John  hastily  in  her  bosom 
and  went  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Ziphites.  And  they  hid  them- 
selves there,  he  and  she.  Herod  then  sent  Zechariah  that  he  should 
bring  the  child,  sending  armed  soldiers  with  him.  As  Zechariah 
arrived  at  his  house  he  found  neither  John  nor  his  mother,  and  he 
feared  to  return  to  Herod,  so  he  went  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple. 
Herod  sent  then  and  killed  him  between  the  temple  and  the  altar, 
as  it  is  written  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  in  others.  Others  say, 
John  was  moved  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  go  forth  to  the 
desert  and  dwell  there  thirty  years.  We  say,  moreover,  that  the 
going  of  John  to  the  wilderness  was  by  divine  agency,  in  order  that 
his  testimony  to  the  Messiah  might  be  believed  and  that  there  should 
be  nothing  doubtful  in  it.  So  because  there  was  a  relationship 
between  his  mother  and  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  (so  that  the  angel 
said  to  Mary,  "  Behold,  Elisabeth,  thy  cousin  ") ,  and  he  was  destined 
to  testify  great  things  of  the  Messiah,  namely,  "This  one  is  the 
Lamb  of  God;"  and  "Whoever  does  not  believe  in  the  Son  of  God, 
on  Him  shall  the  anger  of  God  rest; "  and  "  I  have  need  that  I  should 
be  baptized  of  thee,"  etc.;  he  went  to  the  wilderness  in  his  childhood 
in  order  that  when  he  should  come  and  testify  of  him  these  divine 
attributes,  the  Jews  should  believe,  when  they  should  see  that  he 
had  been  an  ascetic  and  a  Nazarite,  and  that  he  was  not  taken  with 
worldly  and  earthly  things,  and  that  he  had  never  known  nor  seen 
the  Messiah,  and  that  there  had  been  to  him  no  companionship  with 
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him,  because  he  had  lived  in  the  wilderness  thirty  years  until  that 
time  when  he  came  and  testified  of  Him.  And  John  also  spoke 
thus,  "And  I  had  not  known  Him;  but  He  who  sent  me  that  I  should 
baptize  with  water,  said  to  me  that  He  on  whom  I  should  see  the 
Spirit  of  God  descend  and  rest,  etc." 

Therefore  his  going  to  the  wilderness  was  for  a  good  reason. 
But  how  many  years  old  was  he  as  he  went?  Those,  on  the  one  hand, 
who  say  that  the  Magi  came  and  found  the  Messiah  a  child  of  two 
years,  say  that  he,  John,  was  a  child  of  two  years  and  a  half  since  he 
preceded  by  six  months  the  carnal  birth  of  the  Lord;  as  the  angel 
said,  "This  month  is  the  sixth  to  her  who  was  called  barren."  Then 
those  who  say  that  the  Magi  found  the  Messiah  a  child  of  six  months, 
have  said  that  the  age  of  John  was  one  year  when  he  went  to  the 
wilderness.  Others  say,  he  went  a  child  of  six  months,  because  the 
Magi  came  and  found  the  Messiah  in  swaddling  clothes,  it  is  said. 

And  from  whom  did  he  learn  to  speak?  Those  who  say  that  he 
went  out  to  the  wilderness  a  child  of  two  and  a  half  years,  say  that 
he  was  already  taught,  for  children  of  two  and  a  half  years  stammer 
and  also  talk.  Others  say  that  he  learned  from  his  mother;  still 
others,  from  the  divine  Providence  and  solicitude  which  were  over 
him.  And  truly  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him.  Others  say, 
he  learned  speaking  from  the  Holy  Spirit  who  brooded  over  him  in 
the  form  of  the  loving  mother,  and  who  brought  him  up  and  protected 
him  from  the  heat  of  the  summers  and  the  cold  of  the  winters. 
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In  OLZ,  1906,  588  £.,  Bork  has  discussed  the  Mitanni  names 
found  in  the  tablets  from  Nippur  published  by  Clay  in  BE,  XIV 
and  XV;  and  in  BA,  VI,  5,  pp.  8  f.,  Ungnad  has  taken  up 
similar  names  found  in  the  tablets  from  Dilbat.  Ungnad  has 
made  use  of  the  Hittite  names  found  in  the  el-Amarna  letters, 
but  only  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  discuss  some  of  the  non-Semitic,  that  is,  the  Hittite- 
Mitannian  personal  names  found  in  the  el-Amarna  letters,  com- 
paring them  with  the  new  names  Winckler  has  published  in  his 
preliminary  report  of  his  excavations  at  Boghaz-koi  in  MDOG,  35. 
To  the  list  will  also  be  added  the  Hittite  names  found  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Ramses  II.* 

Abdi-IJe-pa  of  Jerusalem,  Kn.  285  f.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  Winckler's  suggestion  that  the  first  part  of  the 
name  should  probably  be  read  "mitanish"  instead  of  Semitic 
(MDOG,  35,  p.  48).  Cf.  the  names  GHlu-Hepa,  Pudu-Efepa, 
Tatu-Hepa  and  a  name  ending  on  [Hje-pa,  Kn.  48.  Hepa 
was  a  Hittite  goddess. 

A-bu-Tesup,  also  written  Abbi-Tesup,  son  (?)  of  Tusratta, 
mentioned  in  the  tablets  from  Boghaz-koi,  MDOG,  35,  pp.  38  f. 
Cf.  Aki-Tesup,  below,  and  the  name  Abi-martu  (Amurru?), 
MDOG,  35,  p.  44. 

A-ki-ia,  Kn.  30,  3,  etc.  Probably  a  shortened  form  of  the 
following;  ia  is  a  hypocoristic  affix  of  both  Babylonian f  and 
Mitanni  proper  names.  Cf.  Ungnad,  BA,  VI,  5,  pp.  10  f.,  A-gi- 
Tesup  and  A-gi-ia,  Ah-li-Tesup  and  Ah-li-ia,  A-ri-Tesup 
and  A-ri-ia  etc.  Akia,  king  of  Arachti,  is  mentioned  in  a 
tablet  translated  by  Winckler,  MDOG,  35,  p.  34. 

♦Translated  by  Breasted,  Ancient  Records,  III. 
t  Cf.  Ranke,  Personal  Names,  pp.  11  f. 
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A-ki-Tesup,*  Kn.  59,  15  f.  Ak(i)  =  bring;  Tesup  is  the 
well-known  Hittite-Mitannian  god.  Names  compounded  with 
Tesup  are  frequent  in  the  literature  of  the  Cassite  period;  cf. 
Clay,  BE,  XIV,  XV,  and  Bork,  OLZ,  1906,  588  f.,  Agi-Tesup, 
Ari-Tesup,  Umbi-Tesup,  Turari-Tesup,  Hut-Tesup, 
Nan-Tesup,  Sili-Tesup,  Urhi-Tesup,  Hasme-Tesup,  Kil- 
Tesup.  In  the  tablets  discovered  by  Winckler  at  Boghaz-koi 
other  examples  have  been  found;  see,  Sama-Tesup,  Manapa- 
Tesup,  Ini-Tesup.  Cf.  also  the  city  name  Tesup-Tassa, 
MDOG,  35,  p.  28.  The  name  of  the  messenger  of  Khetasar 
(IJattusil)  to  Ramses  II  is  written  TD-r--ty-s-bw  in  hiero- 
glyphic, which  would  probably  appear  in  cuneiform  as  Tur- 
Tesup;  see  below. 

A-ki-iz-zi  of  Katna,  Kn.  52.  The  first  part  of  this  name 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  names.  Names  with  a  similar 
ending  are  Si-iz-zi-i  and  Si-is-si,  BA,  VI,  5,  p.  15,  and  per- 
haps Ka-ni-is-si,  Pa-pa-as-si,  Ki-ir-ba-as-si,  of  C.  B.  M. 
3474,  quoted  by  Bork  in  OLZ,  1906,  590.    Cf.  also  Pirizzi. 

Alaksandu  of  Arzawa,  contemporary  of  Hattusili,  MDOG, 
35,  p.  41. 

A-ma-ia-se,  Kn .  202.  The  ending  s e  is  found  in  the  Mitanni 
names  of  the  Nippur  texts,  Bork,  op.  cit.,  590,  A-gab-se  and 
Sa-ba-as-se. 

A-nu-wa-an-za,  a  scribe,  MDOG,  35,  p.  28. 

Ar-nu-an-ta,  "the  great  king,  son  of  Dudhalia."  Cf. 
Winckler,  MDOG,  35,  p.  29. 

Ar-ta-ma-an-ia,  Kn.  201.  The  ia  is  hypocoristic  ending, 
the  ar  probably  ar(i)=  give,  found  in  many  Mitanni  names, 
Ari-Tesup,  etc.  The  element  man  seems  to  occur  also  in  Rus- 
mania,  see  below,  and  in  the  Cassite  king's  name  Kadas-man- 
Turgu. 

Ar-ta-ta-a-ma,  Kn.  29  f.,  the  grandfather  of  Tusratta;  also 
the  name  of  the  brother  of  Tusratta;  see  Winckler,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
36  f.   For  a  similar  ending,  cf.  E  tag  am  a. 

Ar-ta-as-su-ma-ra,  brother  of  Tusratta,  mentioned  in  Kn. 
17,  11  f. 

*  Once  written  A-bu-Tesup  in  MDOG,  35,  p.  34.   Probably  a  scribal  error. 
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[Ar-t]e-es-su-pa,  Kn.  29,  173,  a  messenger  of  Tusratta  to 
Amenhotep  IV,  also  mentioned  in  the  letter  in  the  Mitanni 
language,*  col.  IV,  36,  together  with  Kili-ia  and  Asali.  Cf. 
names  under  Aki-Tesup,  above;  and  the  names  collected  by 
Bork,  op.  cit.,  599,  A-ri-par-ni,  A-ri-ia-enni,  A-ri-ha-am- 
rum,  A-ri-la-lum,  A-ri-ba-ni,  A-ri-ia-am-ma,  A-ri-na- 
zu-rum,  A-ri-kir-me,  A-ri-ku-sa;  also  A-ri-ia,  BA,  VI, 
5,  p.  10. 

Ar-za-ia,  Kn.  289,  6,  Ar-za-u-ia,  Kn.  53,  36;  62,  27,  Ar- 
za-wi-ia,  Kn.  191.    Cf.  Ak-ku-u-ia,  BA,  VI,  5,  p.  11. 

A-sa-li,  Kn.  29,  173,  messenger  of  Tusratta  to  Amenhotep 
IV,  mentioned  together  with  Artesupa;  see  above. 

A-ta-mu,  Kn.  32,  l.    In  a  letter  in  the  Arzawa  language. 

Ba-ia-di,  Kn.  238.  Hittite? 

[Ba]-ia-wa,  Kn.  215.  Hittite? 

Banti-sinni,  Bi-en-te-si-na,  MDOG,  35,  pp.  24  and  45  f. 
King  of  Amurru.  The  element  senni  =  brother,  occurs  in  the 
Mitanni  names,  Agabsenni,  Pu  -  uh-se-en-ni,  Ip-du-se-en- 
ni,  Hu-di-ti-se-en-ni,  Lu-ap-se-en-ni,  Ta-kil-se-en-ni, 
Se-en-ni-ka,  cf.  Bork,  op.  cit.,  588,  also  I-ri-se -en-ni  and 
Se-na- til-la  of  BA,  VI,  5,  pp.  13  f.  The  ending  probably  also 
occurs  in  the  Hittite  name  R3-bD-sw-n-nD;  see  below. 

Bar-hu-i-lu-wa,  MDOG,  35,  p.  19. 

D-r>-d-n-y,  chief  of  Kheta,  BAR,  III,  §  349.  The  ending 
of  this  name  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mitanni  names, 
A-ri-ia-en-ni,  Ki-ik-ki-ia-en-ni,  Ser-zi-ia-en-ni,  etc., 
Bork,  op.  cit.,  588  f . ;  note  especially  Di-ik-di-en-ni. 

Du-ud-ba-li-ia,  MDOG,  35,  pp.  27  f.,  son  of  Hattusili. 

°-g-m,  Hittite  chief  of  archers,  BAR,  III,  §  337.  The  name 
probably  would  be  written  Egama  in  cuneiform;  cf.  the  fol- 
lowing. 

E-ta-ga-ma,  Kn.  151,  59,  also  written  E-da-ga-ma,  Kn. 
175,  176,  E-tak-ka-ma,  Kn.  189  f.,  and  A-i-tu-ga-ma, 
Kn.  53  f.  Aitakama  is  mentioned  in  the  Boghaz-koi  tablets, 
MDOG,  35,  p.  35.  There  is  a  land  Ha-pal-la-ma  mentioned 
in  a  text  quoted  in  MDOG,  35,  p.  19. 

*  Bork,  die  Mitannisprache,  p.  114. 
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Gi-li-ia,*  Kn.  19,  etc.  Probably  a  shortened  form  of  GK-lu- 
Tesup;  cf.  BA,  VI,  5,  p.  10,  Gi-el-Tesup,  and  Ki-li-Tesup, 
Ki-li-ia;  cf.  also  Gilu-ljepa. 

Gi-lu-lle-pa,  Kn.  17,  5  f.,  sister  of  Tusratta  and  wife  of 
Amenliotep  III.  Cf.  names  under  Abdi-Hepa,  above,  and  per- 
haps the  following. 

G-r-b>-tw-s>,  Hittite  charioteer,  BAR,  III,  §  337.  The  first 
part  of  this  name  may  have  read  Giln  in  cuneiform,  but  Gir  is 
also  possible;  cf.  Ki-ir-ba-as-si,  of  the  Nippur  text,  Bork,  op. 
tit,  590. 

gy-r3-p3-s3-r3,  a  Hittite  scribe,  BAR,  III,  §  337.  The  first 
part  of  this  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  following,  is  the  same  as 
the  city-name  Aleppo,  Hy-r3-p3,  BAR,  III,  §  386,  cuneiform 
Halpa,  while  the  element  s^-r3  is  probably  to  be  read  si-li  in 
cuneiform;  cf.  Hattu-sili. 

Hal-pa-as-su-lu-bi,  son  of  Mursili,  MDOG,  35,  p.  19. 

Ha-at-tu -si-li,  Hittite  king,  brother  of  preceding;  ibid.., 
p.  19,  and  elsewhere.  In  hieroglyphic  this  name  appears  as 
H-t>-s^-r>,  BAR,  III,  §373  f. 

Hi-bi-ia,  Kn.  178;  cf.  Agi-ia,  Ah-li-ia,  Ari-ia,  etc. 

Ini-Tesup,  king  of  Carchemish,  MDOG,  35,  p.  28;  cf.  In- 
Susinak,  Bork,  die  Mitannisprache,  p.  81,  where  Mitanni  en  is 
compared  with  Elamite  in.  This  name  shows  that  the  element 
was  also  Hittite.  Winckler  compares  this  name  with  that  of 
Eni-el  of  Hamath  of  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  III. 

Ir-sa-ap-pa,  Kn.  31,  11  f.,  messenger  of  Tarhundaraus. 

I-u-ni,  Kn.  26,  60,  wife  of  Tusratta. 

[Ka-t]  i-hu-ti-su-pa,  Kn.  58.  The  first  part  of  the  name 
as  given  by  Knudtzon  is  very  doubtful;  in  the  second  element 
we  probably  have  the  name  of  the  god  Tesup;  cf.  naines  under 
Aki-Tesup,  above. 

Ky-r>-  [ky-s>],  Hittite  chief,  BAR,  III,  §349.  Cf.  Ki-li-ia, 
under  Gi-li-ia. 

K^-my-t=,  Hittite  chief,  BAR,  III,  §337.  The  ending  of 
this  name  may  be  -azi;  cf.  references  under  Nahramassi. 
Winckler,  MDOG,  35,  p.  28,  has  a  name  Kam  (  ? )  -ma-li-ia. 

*Sachau,  Bemerkungen  zu  Cilicischen  Eigennamen,  ZA,  VII,  p.  98,  compares  this  name 
with  TiaAis,  TiAiW,  TiAAtW. 
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Lab-ba-ia,  Kn.  32,  and  in  many  other  letters.  The  ending 
-ia  has  already  been  discussed  under  Aki-ia,  above;  the  first 
part  of  the  name  probably  occurs  as  an  element  of  the  following 
names. 

R^-b^-yw-r,  BAR,  Ill,  §337.  The  name  would  probably 
read  La-ba-i(?)-li  in  cuneiform. 

R>-b>-sw-n-n>,  Hittite  chief  of  archers,  BAR,  III,  §337. 
If  the  name  ends  on  senni,  as  suggested  above  under  Banti- 
senni,  it  would  appear  in  cuneiform  as  La-ba-se-en-ni.  This 
would  show  that  senni  =  brother  is  also  Hittite  as  well  as  Mitan- 
nian. 

Li-e-ia,  Kn.  162,  70,  perhaps  Hittite. 

Ma-an-ia,  Kn.  162,  73.  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  Egyp- 
tian name,  Mane.    Cf.  Artamania,  above. 

Ma-na-pa-Tesup,  MDOG,  35,  p,  19;  cf.  names  under  Aki- 
Tesup,  above. 

My-t^-ry-m3,  BAR,  III,  §337.  For  the  ending  cf.  perhaps 
A-ri-kir-me,  Pir-me,  Sad-dir-me  or  Si-il-me,  Su-kul- 
me,  Ku-gul-me  (Bork,  op.  cit.,  590). 

Mattiuaza,  son  of  Tusratta,  MDOG,  35,  pp.  36  f.  Cf. 
Nam-ia-wa-zi. 

Ma-zi-pa-a-at-li,  Kn.  29,  156.  Messenger  of  Tusratta. 
The  next  to  the  last  sign  is  uncertain. 

Mursili,  Hittite  king,  written  in  hieroglyphic  M-r^-s^-r3, 
BAR,  III,  §373  f. ;  cf.  IJattusili.  The  name  occurs  frequently 
in  the  tablets  from  Boghaz-koi,  MDOG,  35,  pp.  17  f. 

Muttallu  (Mu-w-at-ta-al-li)  brother  of  foregoing,  MDOG, 
35,  pp.  17 f.  Written  Mw-t-n-r3  in  hieroglyphic,  BAR,  III, 
§374 f.    Cf.  Sachau,  op.  cit,  p.  99,  Mo[t]o\^. 

Na-ah-ra-ma-as-si,  Kn.  21,  33,  messenger  of  Tusratta. 
Cf.  Sa-ba-as-se,  Bork,  op.  cit.,  590,  and  perhaps  ibid.,  Kir- 
bassi,  etc. 

Nam-ia-wa-zi,  Kn.  191  f.,  son  of  Sutarna,  also  written, 
Nam-ia-[z]a,  Kn.  53,  34.    Cf.  Mattiuaza,  above. 

Py-d-s3,  Hittite  chief,  BAR,  III,  §349;  for  the  ending  cf. 
the  following. 

P^-y-s3,  Hittite  charioteer,  BAR,  III,  §337.    In  cuneiform 
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the  name  would  probably  read  Paiassi  ;  cf.  following,  and  Pa- 
passi,  Kirbassi,  above  under  Akizzi. 

Pi-ri-iz-zi,  Kn.  27,  89  f.,  messenger  of  Tusratta.  His  name 
appears  in  a  hieratic  note  on  the  left  edge  of  the  tablet  as 
P-y-r^-t3.  For  the  form  of  the  name  cf.  examples  under 
Akizzi,  above. 

Pu-du-^Jepa,  Hittite  queen,  MDOG,  35,  pp.  27 f.  Cf.  names 
under  Abdi-IJepa  above.  In  hieroglyphic  this  name  appears 
as  Pw-tw-hy-p3,  BAR,  III,  §391. 

Ru-us-ma-an-ia,  the  "man"  of  Saruna,  Kn.  241.  Cf. 
Artamania. 

Sa-us-sa-tar,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  in  which  Tusratta 
of  the  el-Amarna  letters  was  the  fourth  (?)  king,  MDOG,  35, 
p.  37.  Winckler,  ibid.,  p.  52,  points  out  the  fact  that  the  second 
part  of  the  name  is  Aryan.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  many 
of  the  names  we  now  regard  as  Hittite  or  Mitannian  will  turn  out 
to  be  composed  of  Indo-Germanic  elements.  So  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  this  dynasty,  Artatama,  Artasumara,  Sutarna, 
Tusratta  and  Mattiuaza  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  Aryan 
(Iranian) ;  so  E.  Meyer,  das  erzte  Auftreten  der  Arier  in  der 
Geschichte,  Sitzungsberichte  d.  kgl.  prenss.  Akad.,  1908,  pp.  14  f. 

S'-my-r^-tw-V,  BAR,  III,  §337.  The  ending  may  be 
-tassi  or  -tassa;  cf.  names  under  Akizzi,  Nahramassi,  and 
Tesup-tassa. 

dSin-dTesup,  son  of  Zi-da-a,  MDOG,  35,  19f.  Cf.  Aki- 
Tesup,  above. 

Subbiluliuma,  written  so  in  the  tablets  from  Boghaz-koi, 
MDOG,  35,  and  Su-ub-bi- [1]  u-li-u -ma,  in  Kn.  41,  Hittite 
king,  whose  name  appears  in  the  inscriptions  of  Ramses  II,  as 
S^-p'-rw-rw,  BAR,  III,  §§373f.    Cf.  the  following. 

S^-p^-t^-r 3,  "brother  of  the  vanquished  chief  of  Kheta," 
BAR,  III,  §337.  The  first  part  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding;   the  name  probably  ended  on  -zali,  or  -zili. 

Sa-bi-li,  Amorite  king,  MDOG,  35,  p.  44. 

Sama-Tesup,  son  of  Aitakama  of  Kinza,  MDOG,  35,  p.  41. 

Sa-ti-ia,  the  "man"  of  ,  Kn.  187.    Perhaps  a  Hittite 

name;  cf.  Aki-ia,  etc. 
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Su-tar-na,  of  Musihuna,  Kn.  182 f.  In  MDOG,  35, 
pp.  35  f.,  the  name  occurs  as  Sutarna  and  Sutatarra;  in  hie- 
roglyphic, S'-ty-r-n3,  BAR,  II,  §867  f. 

Su-ta-at-na,  son  of  Saratum  of  Akko,  Kn.  8,  19.  This 
name  is  probably  Hittite,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  father  bears 
a  good  Semitic  name. 

Su- wa-ar-da-ta,  Kn.  278  f.,  also  written  Su-ar-da-tum, 
Kn.  290,  6,  a  writing  due  to  the  similarity  of  the  name  to  Semitic 
names  on  -atum.  The  name  is  probably  Aryan.  The  ending 
-atum  is  discussed  by  Ranke,  op.  cit,  pp.  11  f. 

T>-d>-r>,  Hittite  chief,  BAR,  III,  §337. 

Ta-gi,  Kn.  261  f.,  perhaps  Hittite;  see  the  following. 

Ty-y^-dw-r3,  Hittite  chief  of  the  bodyguard,  BAR,  III,  §337. 
This  name  and  T^-d^-i0  both  end  on  what  would  probably  appear 
in  cuneiform  as  -dili.  Is  this  ending  the  same  as  that  found  in 
such  names  as  Hudib-tilla,  Askut-tilla,  Surki-tilla,  etc., 
cf.  BA,  VI,  5,  pp.  11  f.? 

Ta-ku,  the  grandfather  of  Addu-nirari,  set  up  as  king  in 
Nuhasse  by  the  Pharaoh,  Kn.  51.  The  name  occurs  in  the  tab- 
lets from  Boghaz-koi  as 

Ta-ku-wa,  MDOG,  35,  pp.  31  f.,  king  of  Ni. 

Ty-r^-g^-n-n^-s3,  Hittite  charioteer,  BAR,  III,  §337.  The 
name  of  the  Hittite  god  Tarhu  or  Tarku  occurs  in  the  personal 
names  not  only  of  Asia  Minor,  but  in  Cassite  names,  and,  in  the 
west,  in  such  Etruscan  names  as  Tarquinius.  In  the  Cassite 
names  it  appears  as  Turgu,  e.g.,  Kadasman-Turgu.  We  have 
Cilician  names  compounded  with  Tpo/co,  Tap/co,  and  Tap/cv,  e.g., 
Tpofco^ap/jbas,  TapKovhrnxos,  Taptcvapis,  etc.,  and  the  common  name 
Ted/epos;  cf.  Sachau,  op.  cit.,  pp.  90 f.  Tar-hu-la-ra,  king  of  Gur- 
gum,  contemporary  of  Tiglath-pileser  III,  and  Sargon;  Tar-hu- 
na-zi  king  of  Melitene,  time  of  Sargon,  are  other  examples,  ibid., 
pp.  91  f.  In  the  Mitanni  names  from  Nippur  (cf.  Bork,  op.  cit., 
589),  we  have  the  name  Tar-ku-a-pu.  The  name  given  as 
DAE-SU-nur?-gab-ba,  by  Radau,  BE,  XVII,  pt.  1,  p.  116,  is 
also  a  compound  with  Tarhu.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  name 
Ty-r^-g^-n-n^-s3  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Tar-bu- 
na-zi,  king  of  Melitene,  quoted  above.    The  ending  is  the  same 
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as  that  of  Pa-pa-as-si,  Ki-ir-ba-as-si,  etc.,  see  under  Ak  i  zz  i . 
above.    Cf.  the  following. 

Ty-r'-g'-ty-t-t'-s3,  Hittite  chief  of  archers,  BAR,  III,§337. 

Tar-ga-as-na-al-li,  contemporary  of  Mursili,  MDOG,  35, 
p.  19. 

Tar-lju-un-da-ra-us,  Kn.  31.  Knndtzon's  reading  Tar- 
bundaraba  must  be  corrected,  as  the  tablets  from  Boghaz-koi 
show,  MDOG,  30,  p.  40. 

Ta-as-su,  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Amenhotep  III,  Kn.  56,  16. 
The  context  does  not  permit  one  to  determine  anything  definite 
about  him,  but  that  his  name  is  Hittite  may  follow  from  a  com- 
parison with  such  names  as  Sa-ba-as-se,  Sana-su,  Zari-su, 
Sira-su,  Bork,  op.  ext.,  590. 

Ta-tu-He-pa,  Kn.  23,  7,  etc.,  daughter  of  Tusratta,  wife 
of  Amenhotep  III.    Cf.  names  under  Abdi-Hepa  above. 

Ta-wa-as-si- (  ? )  name  of  a  woman  mentioned  on  a  Hittite 
seal,  MDOG,  35,  p.  29.  Cf.  Tesup-tassi,  a  city  name,  ibid., 
p.  28. 

Te-Tesup,  also  written  Du-Tesup,  king  of  Amurru,  men- 
tioned in  the  Boghaz-koi  tablets,  MDOG,  35,  p.  43.  Cf.  Aki- 
Tesup,  above. 

Te-u- wa-at-ti  of  Lapana,  Kn.  53,  65 f. 

T^-w^-P-s3,  chief  of  T>-ny-s>,  BAR,  III,  §373.  The  name 
may  be  equivalent  in  cuneiform  to  Te-wa-ta-si,  or  Zu-za-si; 
cf.  Zu-zu-ia,  BA,  VI,  5.  p.  11. 

Tu-bi,  or  perhaps,  Pir-hi,  Kn.  17,  12. 

Turn -ni-ip-ib-ri,  messenger  of  Tusratta,  Kn.  17,  47.  The 
first  element  of  the  name  is  that  of  the  city,  Tunip.  Cf.  IJal- 
pasulubi  and  Hy-i°-p3-sD-rD  above,  in  which  the  city  name 
Aleppo  is  a  component  part. 

Tu-ur-ba-zu,  Kn.  288,  41.  Whether  this  name  is  Hittite  or 
not  is  uncertain.    Cf.  the  following. 

T3-i°-ty-s-bu,  messenger  of  Khetasar  (Hattusili)  to  Ram- 
ses II,  BAR,  III,  §  371.  The  second  element  of  this  name  is 
clearly  Tesup;  cf.  names  under  Aki-Tesup;  but  the  first  ele- 
ment T3-r3-  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  read  Tur  in  cunei- 
form, and  in  that  case  the  preceding  name  Tu-ur-ba-zu,  would 
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perhaps  be  a  parallel.  In  Kn.  170,  37  occurs  a  name  Tur-a-na, 
but  in  a  group  of  Semitic  names,  and  Winckler's  reading  Ben- 
a-na,  adopted  by  Knudtzon  is  probably  correct;  cf.  Ben(tur)- 
a-zi-mi,  Kn.  120,  32,  and  Dumu  ( tur ) -ia ,  Kn.  254,  31.  The 
name  may  also  be  equivalent  to  Til-Tesup  in  cuneiform.  The 
element  til  (-la)  occurs  as  second  element  in  a  number  of  names; 
cf.  BA,  VI,  5,  pp.  13  f. 

Tu-u-ia,  Kn.  162,69.  Perhaps  Hittite  and  to  be  compared 
with  Teuwatti. 

Tu-us-rat-ta ,  Mitannian  king,  Kn.  17  f.  Written  Tu-is-e- 
rat-ta,  Kn.  17,  3.  Much  new  information  concerning  this  king 
has  been  recovered  from  the  Boghaz-koi  tablets,  M DOG,  35, 
especially  pp.  30  f. 

Ur-hi-Tesup,  son  of  Muttallu,  31  DOG,  35,  p.  20.  Cf.  Aki- 
Tesup. 

Up-pa-ra-a-a,  perhaps  Hittite,  MDOG,  35,  p.  28. 
Za-ta-at-na  of  Akko,  Kn.  233  f.    Cf.  Sutatna,  above. 
Zi-da-a, father  of  Sin-Tesup,  MDOG,  35,  p.  19. 
Zu-ra-ta  of  Akko,  Kn.  232.    The  ending  of  this  name  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  well-known  Mitannian  king  Tusratta. 


IS  THE  BOOK  OF  HOSE  A  EXILIC? 

By  Edward  Day 
Wichita,  Kansas 

There  is  something  astounding  to  us,  when  we  stop  to  reflect  upon 
it,  in  the  way  in  which  scholars  have  brought  down  most  of  the 
Old  Testament  literature  into  the  centuries  immediately  preceding 
the  Christian  era.  The  discoveiy  of  the  composite  character  of  the 
so-called  Books  of  Moses  has  not  been  more  surprising  to  many 
than  the  late  dates  given  to  J  and  E  and  especially  to  P;  while 
many  more  have  been  amazed  to  find  scholars  assigning  the  Book  of 
Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Esther  and  other  parts  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  the  exilic  and  even  to  the  post-exilic  time 
and  in  so  doing  marshaling  data  to  support  their  conclusions  that 
seem  incontrovertible.  In  alluding  to  this  crowding  forward  of  the 
Old  Testament  literature,  a  movement  not  without  its  parallels  in 
New  Testament  criticism,  a  foreign  biblical  scholar  has  significantly 
remarked  that  "  there  is  an  increased  tendency  to  assign  more  of  the 
Old  Testament  literature  to  the  Persian  and  even  to  the  Maccabean 
age."1  It  would  appear  that  this  growing  tendency  to  find  late 
dates  for  this  literature,  which  to  most  scholars  a  dozen  years  ago 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  limit,  stopped  but  temporarily.  And  so, 
while  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  aside  by  the  fasci- 
nating lure  the  rich  finds  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  valleys  have 
placed  before  them,  others  have  gone  on  in  their  work  and  have 
come  to  feel,  as  they  have  done  so,  that  even  the  late  dates  assigned 
to  much  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  late  enough,  that  books  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  seventh  and  the 
sixth  centuries  b.  c.  must  be  brought  down  two  or  three  hundred 
years  further.  I  am  not  alone,  I  find,  in  harboring  the  growing  con- 
viction that  little  save  the  JE  narratives  survived  the  fall  of 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  that  the  deuteronomic  writings  were  exilic,2 

1  Stanley  A.  Cook. 

2 "The  Promulgation  of  Deuteronomy,"  JBL,  1902;  "Deuteronomic  Judgements  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah,"  JTS,  October,  1909,  Oxford,  England. 
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and  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  prophetic  writings  were  later  even  than 
the  deuteronomic. 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  data  that  for  several  years 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  Book  of  Hosea  is  exilic,  that  it,  in 
common  with  Amos,  Micah,  Isaiah,  etc.,  once  supposed,  and  still 
supposed  by  many,  to  be  pre-exilic,  was  really  an  exilic  book  and 
that  presumably  it  belonged  to  the  Persian  time,  the  unknown 
author  having  for  various  reasons,  which  may  easily  be  surmised, 
dated  his  book  back  a  few  hundred  years,  while  denouncing  the  civic 
disorders  and  unhappy  social  and  religious  conditions  which  still 
existed  in  his  day  and  which  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  dis- 
orders and  conditions  of  the  earlier  time.  The  data  which  I  present 
are  so  new  and  so  in  conflict  with  our  commonly  accepted  thought 
of  the  exilic  time  that  they  must,  if  accepted,  prove  revolutionary  to 
any  save  those  who  in  common  with  Dr.  Torrey  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Smith 
have  come  to  question  seriously  some  of  the  earlier  stories  of  the 
return  of  the  Golah  and  the  restoration  of  the  land  and  its  cities. 
We  shall  have  to  admit,  if  we  accept  them,  that  the  major  part  of 
the  people,  both  north  and  south,  survived  the  fall  of  Samaria  and 
Jerusalem,  and  that  under  Persian  satraps  the  land  and  its  cities 
recovered  in  part  very  slowly,  despite  the  troublous  times  and  the 
loss  of  those  most  capable  of  leading  in  economic,  social  and  religious 
affairs;  but  that  the  long  exile  of  the  more  cultured  classes  meant 
the  development  in  foreign  parts,  both  east  and  west;  Assyria  stand- 
ing usually  in  the  prophetic  writings  of  those  times  for  the  East  and 
Egypt  for  the  West,  of  a  far  higher  type  of  Yahwism  than  the  people 
had  heretofore  known. 

This  new  Yahwism  first  found  its  way  back  to  Canaan  through 
that  early  zionistic  wave,  known  to  us  as  the  deuteronomic.  The 
inspiring  teachers  of  this  school  having  edited  the  historical  chronicles 
after  their  peculiar  fashion,  compiled  their  legal  code,  reinforcing  it 
with  hortatory  addresses,  and,  having  alluded  to  various  deutero- 
nomic reformations  in  their  people's  past,  told  the  story  of  the 
finding  of  their  law-book  and  of  a  reformation  under  Josiah,  to  which 
it  was  supposed  to  have  led,  to  give  credence  to  it.  This  zionistic 
deuteronomic  movement  may  have  lasted  a  century  or  it  may  far 
more  quickly  have  exhausted  itself.    It  must  have  met  with  the 
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indifference  which  is  so  characteristic  of  "the  immobile  East/'  and 
must  have  depended  largely  for  its  influence  or  success  upon  the 
return  of  small  companies  of  the  more  pious  and  cultured  of  the 
Golah  who  from  time  to  time  with  high  hopes  for  a  new  day  of 
Yahwch  returned  to  rebuild  their  institutions  upon  broader  and 
deeper  foundations.  Apart  from  the  land,  engaged  abroad  in 
manufacture  and  trade,  they  had  ceased  to  care  for  the  old  agricul- 
tural deities.  Their  new  Yahvvism  met  their  needs  and  satisfied 
them.  It  remained  for  them  as  they  returned  to  win  their  people  at 
home  to  it  and  to  separate  them  from  all  those  practices  which  had 
become  abhorrent  to  them.  This  work  of  restoration  went  on  all 
the  more  slowly  during  the  Persian  period  because  there  were  contrary 
currents,  movements  on  the  part  of  the  people  abroad  that  largely 
offset  the  advantages  gained  by  the  return  of  such  of  the  Golah  as 
found  their  way  back.  During  these  years  thousands  of  the  people 
must  have  gone  both  east  and  west  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their 
economic  condition  and  perchance  of  finding  a  home  in  regions  less 
turbulent  than  Canaan  was  during  large  portions  of  the  Persian 
period. 

We  shall  see  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Hosea,  like  other 
prophetic  writers  of  those  centuries  and  of  the  Greek  period,  not  only 
endeavored  to  lure  home  the  Golah  in  passages  most  radiantly 
optimistic  but  also  sought  most  persistently  to  stem  the  tide  flowing 
toward  other  lands.  It  was  a  time  that  demanded  leadership  in 
their  social  and  religious  life;  and  I  conceive  the  Book  of  Hosea  to  be 
the  work  of  a  thinker  of  no  small  magnitude.  He  was  what  his 
people  needed,  a  man  of  letters  and  a  religious  teacher,  rather  than 
a  statesman  or  political  haranguer.  His  work,  as  he  conceived  of  it, 
was  not  likely  to  bring  him  into  conflict  with  the  civic  authorities, 
especially  if  he  published  pseudonymously  and  avoided  the  mention 
of  persons  in  power.  My  study  of  this  prophetic  piece  of  less  than 
three  thousand  words,  the  length  of  an  average  sermon,  forbids  my 
accepting  it  as  made  up  of  outlines  of  public  addresses  covering 
many  years  of  labor,  and  years,  too,  when  a  public  speaker  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  authorities  might  easily  have  incurred  their 
disfavor.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  sort  of  tractate,  written  perhaps  at  a 
sitting,  in  white  heat,  by  an  intense  Israelitish  patriot,  reformer  and 
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spiritual  guide  of  his  people.  It  is  a  piece  of.  literature  that  was 
lighted  up  by  rare  imaginative  touches,  despite  some  gross  and  revolt- 
ing similes,  and  warmed  with  intensest  feeling.  It  was  not  without 
many  literary  blemishes  when  judged  by  more  classic  standards 
than  were  known  to  the  author;  but  its  high  ethical  tone  and  its  keen 
appreciation  of  economic  and  social  values  give  it  no  little  interest  for 
us  today. 

One  reason  which  I  have  for  regarding  this  prophetic  piece  a  late 
pseudepigraphic  work  is  that  there  is  no  trace  of  this  name  (y^Ti) 
in  the  historical  records  of  either  the  eighth  or  seventh  century  b.  c. 
Neither  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II,  or  the  later  kings  of  North 
Israel,  is  there  mention  of  him.  In  the  annals  of  Jeroboam  II  we 
read  of  "Win  DM  fcTSKl  TlBfcTp  WT  ;  but  3fi2flin  is  not 

alluded  to.3  Nor  does  such  a  prophet  appear  in  the  narratives  of 
the  reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah  of  Juclah  half  a  century  later.  If 
I  am  reminded  that  this  is  true  of  Amos,  I  can  only  reply  that  it  is 
true  and  that  this  is  one  reason  which  I  find  for  assigning  the  book 
which  bears  this  name  to  a  late  date.4  If  such  a  prophet  as  Hosea 
actually  existed  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  that 
early  time  we  would  naturally  expect  to  come  upon  some  allusions  to 
him,  especially  as  the  narratives  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
appear  to  be  prophetic  in  character;  but  we  find  none  such. 

The  name  3?T25l»l  (deliverance)  is  not  an  altogether  improbable 
one,  for  it  is  given  as  that  borne  by  one  of  the  heroes  of  Israel's 
past,  as  we  see  from  Num.  13:8,  16  and  Deut.  32:44.  This  is  not 
the  common  form  of  the  name  as  it  appears  in  ancient  legend; 

,  however,  is  from  the  same  verbal  root.  It  is  likely  that 
the  divine  name  ST ,  used  here  as  a  prefix,  represents  an  afterthought. 
3*T23l»l  also  curiously  enough  appears  as  the  name  of  the  last  king  of 
Israel,  presumably  as  a  nickname;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  it  could  have  been  his  real  name.  What  we  have  specially  to 
notice  is  that  it  is  significant  that  this  name  should  appear  as  the 
name  of  the  author  of  this  prophetic  piece  because  it  is  strangely 
suited  to  the  book  in  which,  despite  its  threats  and  warnings  and  its 
oracles  of  doom,  if  taken  as  it  stands  before  critical  literary  surgery 
has  cut  away  its  choicer  portions,  the  thought  of  deliverance  is 

3  II  Kings,  14:  25.  4  AJSL,  XVIII,  pp.  65  f. 
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predominant.  These  optimistic  passages  are  sublime  assurances  of 
deliverance.  The  Golah  arc  to  be  saved;  and  the  land  and  its  cities 
to  be  redeemed.  Even  if  with  certain  scholars  we  delete  important 
passages  which  in  their  particularity  and  their  radiant  hopefulness 
arc  " unquestionably  from  the  exilic  times/'5  we  still  have  many 
such  characteristic  minor  assertions  left,  such  as:  6:1-3,  lib;  8:10; 
and  13:4,  9f,  where  we  have  the  assertions:  "for  in  me  is  thy  help  " 
and  "I  am  now  thy  king  and  I  will  save  thee  in  all  thy  cities." 
Even  if  we  delete  these  and  kindred  passages  and  so  seriously  muti- 
late this  prophetic  piece  of  literature  we  should  still  have  Yahweh's 
love  for  his  people  set  forth  by  such  strong  statements  and  by  such 
vivid  imagery  that  it  would  not  seem  wholly  inappropriate  to  have 
the  name  "  Deliverance "  stand  as  the  name  of  the  author  of  it. 
But  I  am  unwilling,  as  will  elsewhere  appear,  though  I  accept  these 
zionistic,  or  messianic,  passages  as  evidences  of  the  late  date  of  this 
little  book,  to  delete  them.  Retaining  them  I  find  it  rings  with  the 
joyous  note  of  deliverance,  that  its  many  minor  strains  are  well-nigh 
lost  in  this  great  and  predominant  note  of  deliverance. 

The  title  of  this  book  has  been  looked  upon  of  late  with  no 
little  disfavor.  Some  scholars  are  unwilling  to  accept  it  as  it  stands. 
They  have  no  objection  against  the  first  half:  miT""G*I 
■nfcO-p  9  Wbtf  tTtl ;  but  they  do  feel  that  the  latter  half  can- 
not have  been  a  part  of  the  original  title:   Tfitf  OrVP  TD'Q 

bNi-mr  -jb7j  taffr-p  dw  nrm  mw  ^bn  iTpnr  .6  Not  only 

is  there  failure  here  to  name  the  later  kings  of  North  Israel,  but  the 
kings  of  Judah  who  are  named  in  connection  with  Jeroboam  belonged 
to  a  time  some  two  generations  subsequent  to  that  king.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  a  prophet  whose  literary  remains  are 
gathered  in  this  little  book  could  have  had  a  public  career  of  between 
fifty  and  seventy  years.  Wellhausen  very  truly  says :  "  Aber  der  Syn- 
chronisms der  judaischen  und  israelitishen  Konige — der  noch 
dazu  kein  rechtiger  Synchromismus  ist — ist  nicht  alt,  und  die  beiden 
Daten,  aus  denen  er  sich  zusammensetzt,  sind  irrig."7  But  if  this 
latter  part  of  the  title  is  late,  may  not  the  remainder  of  it  be?  To 


6  Harper,  Amos  and  Hosea,  clxi. 

6  Wellhausen,  KP,  pp.  96  f.;  Harper,  op.  ext.,  pp.  201  f. 

7  KP,  pp.  96  f. 
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me  the  title  as  it  stands  is  about  what  might  be  expected  if  the  late 
author  of  the  book  wished  to  date  his  work  back  in  the  earlier  time. 
He  would  be  likely  to  name  his  kings  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  way, 
careful  only  to  mention  those  who  ruled,  both  north  and  south,  prior 
to  the  fall  of  their  respective  kingdoms.  Accuracy  would  not  be 
aimed  at;  especially  as  to  those  of  the  writer's  contemporaries  who 
looked  back  across  the  centuries  that  had  intervened  kings  like 
Jeroboam  II  and  Hezekiah  loomed  larger  than  many  others.  He 
could  name  Jeroboam  without  naming  the  later  kings  of  Israel; 
but  he  could  hardly  think  of  naming  Uzziah  without  passing  on  to 
Hezekiah.  Nor  do  I  find  any  evidence  that  the  writer  was  not 
interested  in  Judah.  Elsewhere  I  shall  dwell  upon  things  which 
lead  me  to  believe  that  Judah  occupied  a  large  place  in  his  thought; 
although  he  was  on  the  whole  less  inclined  to  denounce  the  people 
of  the  South  than  he  was  to  bear  heavily  upon  those  of  the  North. 

The  fact  that  this  supposed  eighth-century  prophet  was  imagina- 
tively conceived  appears  also  in  the  narrative  portions  of  the  first 
three  chapters.  k  These  from  the  old  point  of  view  have  been  taken 
to  be  imaginative  by  some  scholars;  but  their  fictitious  character 
appears  even  more  unmistakably  if  we  think  of  the  late  author  as 
so  picturing  his  supposed  prophet.  He  is  not  narrating  a  tragic 
personal  experience;  nor  is  he  imaginatively  describing  himself  as 
passing  through  such.  He  is  describing  in  a  way  purely  imaginative 
the  supposed  tragic  experience  of  his  supposed  prophet  of  a  date 
centuries  prior  to  his  own  time.  This  picture  of  unhappy  wedded 
life  which  was  designed,  as  worked  out,  to  make  vivid  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  Israel  and  Yahweh's  great  love  and  wonderful  forbearance, 
may  here  be  re-examined  for  the  sake  of  the  light  such  study  may 
throw  upon  our  discussion  of  the  place  and  date  of  the  book. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  scholars  to  prove  the  contrary,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  supposed  prophet  is  conceived  of  as  ordered  to 


Dr.  Harper  that  "a  wife  of  whoredoms"  was  "not  one  who  was 
unchaste  at  the  time  of  marriage,  because  (a)  Hosea  would  scarcely 
have  attributed  such  a  command  to  Yahweh."8    But  may  we  not 

8  Harper,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 
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think  of  a  late  author  as  imaginatively  picturing  his  prophet  as 
having  been  so  commanded?  He  may  not  have  expected  his  people 
to  take  him  literally.  Dr.  Harper  gives  as  another  reason  for  not 
taking  the  command  literally:  "  (6)  this  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  symbolic  representation  which  makes  Israel  (and,  therefore,  the 
woman)  at  first  faithful."  But  may  not  an  unchaste  woman  who 
for  some  years  is  supposed  to  be  true  to  her  husband,  after  once  he 
has  married  her,  rescuing  her  from  a  life  of  shame,  the  more  reason- 
ably after  all  be  conceived  of  as  standing  symbolically  for  Israel? 
Another  reason  given  for  refusing  to  take  the  command  literally  is 
"(c)  the  ordinary  word  H3T  would  better  have  been  used."  True; 
but  such  awkward  constructions  as  D^IDT  flw^  are  not  exceptional 
in  the  Old  Testament  (see  HDT  FlXDtit ,  in  Lev.  21:7). 

The  names  given  the  wife  and  her  father  and  those  given  later  to 
her  children  are  such  as  to  reveal  the  imaginative  character  of  the 
narrative  and  to  reinforce  our  conclusion  that  the  whole  narrative 
is  late.  *\12j  (completion  or  perfection),  the  name  of  the  supposed 
wife,  is  not  such  a  name  as  a  real  Israelitish  woman  could  be  expected 
to  bear;  nor  is  DvSI  (double-cake),  the  name  of  the  supposed 
father,  a  real  personal  name;  while  the  names  given  the  children, 
according  to  the  narrative,  are  as  preposterous  as  the  names  Isaiah 
is  said  to  have  given  his  children:  b&Cnr  (Jezreel),  iTOlTl  tfb 
(no-mercy) ;  ^/J^^b  (not-my-people) .  I  agree  with  Wellhausen,  who 
remarks:  "Gomer  und  Diblaim  sind  vollig  unclurchsichtige  Eigen- 
namen,  und  als  solche  interessant;  "9  but  I  cannot  say  that  such  names 
really  were  characteristic  of  the  time.  And  I  cannot  call  attention 
to  as  a  proper  name  belonging  to  the  period;  for  ,  as  I 

have  elsewhere  suggested,  is  probably  a  name  invented  and  given  a 
supposititious  prophet.  The  first  son  was  to  bear  the  name 
not  because  of  its  significance,  but  because  Yahweh  was  to  visit  the 
blood  shed  at  bfcOHr  upon  the  house  of  Jehu  (frOST)  and  to  cause 
the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  Israel  to  cease.  The  name  the  daughter 
was  said  to  bear  was  equally  improbable  as  a  name  actually  borne, 
TV2TT\  tfb  (unpitied).  The  second  son  was  to  be  called  "Wfclb 
(not-my-people),  another  preposterous  name. 

But  the  first  three  chapters,  which  form  a  section  by  themselves, 

9  KP,  p.  97. 
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apart  from  the  title,  the  names  of  the  supposed  actors,  and  the 
nature  of  the  part  which  the  prophet  is  made  to  play,  bear  many 
marks  of  being  late  as  well  as  purely  imaginative.  The  thought  of 
the  people  and  of  the  land  as  guilty  of  whoredom,  of  infidelity  to 
Yahweh,  1:2,  because  other  gods  than  Yahweh  were  worshiped 
by  the  people  is  a  late  thought.  It  at  least  is  not  earlier  than  the 
Deuteronomists,  who  seem  to  have  been  responsible  for  it,  as  we  see 
from  Deut.  31:16;  Ex.  34:15,  16;  Judges  2:17;  8:27,  33,  etc.,  all 
of  which  passages  presumably  are  deuteronomic.  It  certainly  may 
be  seriously  questioned  whether  there  was  any  real  intention  of 
endeavoring  to  discourage  such  worship  until  the  Deuteronomists 
with  their  more  exclusive  ideals  as  ardent  monotheists  arose  and 
taught  in  the  exilic  time.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  force  of  the 
verse  from  which  the  above  words  are  taken,  though  the  construction 
is  awkward.  The  prophet  is  instructed  to  take  as  wife  a  lewd 
woman  and  through  her  to  beget  children  that  will  be  lewd  that  the 
wife  may  stand  forth  for  faithless,  recreant  Israel.  Whom  the 
children  stand  for  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.  Presumably  the  symbolic 
language  should  not  be  pressed  so  far  as  to  attempt  this.  It  is  not 
they,  but  their  names,  which  seem  to  have  significance.  We  are 
more  concerned  to  fix  approximately  the  time,  to  place  the  book 
which  contains  these  three  chapters  where  it  belongs.  The  words 
"for  yet  a  little  while,  and  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon 
the  house  of  Jehu/'  vs.  4,  are  manifestly  retrospective.  The  author 
endeavors  to  take  his  people  back  in  thought  to  a  time  prior  to  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Jehu  and  make  them  see  that  the  end  of  that 
dynasty,  which  he  may  have  confounded  with  the  end  of  North 
Israel  as  a  kingdom,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  divine  judgment.  Thus 
most  forcibly  could  he  make  those  whom  he  in  the  late  time  addressed 
feel  the  peril  in  which  they  had  placed  themselves  by  their  lawlessness 
and  infidelity  to  Yahweh. 

It  is  evident  from  1 : 5  that  the  author  was  not  one  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  II  and  predicted  the  fall  of  North  Israel,  but 
one  who  lived  long  subsequent  thereto  and  so  was  able  to  look  back 
upon  that  event  and  yet,  having  thrown  himself  in  thought  back  into 
that  earlier  time,  adopt  the  language  of  prediction.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  vss.  6  and  9.    Especially  is  this  true  of  the  words. "for  I 
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will  remove  them  utterly."  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  severe 
arraignment  of  his  people  the  writer  makes  it  very  evident  that  he 
believes  that  they  may  be  brought  back  to  their  supposed  allegiance 
to  Yahweh,  2 : 4-15.  The  people  are  to  be  pleaded  with,  if  perchance 
they  may  be  lured  from  their  idolatry  (vs.  4).  They  are  to  be  hedged 
about  and  kept  from  their  old  worship  (vss.  8,  9).  They  are  to  be 
subjected  to  such  discipline  that  they  will  turn  naturally  to  Yahweh 
their  God,  to  whom  their  fathers  were  supposed  to  be  loyally  attached 
in  the  early  time.  One  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  the  writer  had 
in  mind  not  merely  the  discipline  of  foreign  tyranny  which  the  people 
at  home  were  groaning  under,  but  also,  and  perhaps  especially,  the 
trials  and  disappointments  of  those  living  abroad  as  exiles  from  their 
fatherland.  Such  trying  experiences  must  have  proved  disciplinary, 
not  alone  because  they  would  necessitate  physical  suffering  but  also 
because  they  would  interrupt  the  observance  of  special  feast-days 
and  the  more  common  religious  rites  without  which  life  must  have 
seemed  impossible  (vs.  13).  They  would  also  cut  them  off  very 
largely  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  products  of  their  fields  (vss.  10,  14). 
Such  words  as  we  find  in  chap.  2:4-15  are  as  manifestly  post-eventum 
as  the  most  radiant  zionistic  passages.  They  have  to  do  with  things 
suffered  by  the  land  and  people  and  with  the  social  and  religious 
conditions  of  the  Persian  time. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  look  upon  chap.  3  as  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  chaps.  1  and  2,  a  supplement  in  which  the  supposed  prophet  gets 
back  the  wife  who  had  forsaken  him,  for  though  TVER  may  stand 
for  any  woman  without  ft,  it  may  also  be  rendered  "wife."  This 
seems  from  the  nature  of  the  narrative  what  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  writer.  Having  secured  her,  the  prophet  was  to 
shut  her  away  from  her  lovers  (cf .  2:8,9).  Here  again  we  seem  to 
have  an  allusion  to  the  exilic  time  -and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  people 
from  their  land  and  its  old-time  worship.  U^Zll  D"1^  is  indefinite, 
but  it  is  in  accord  with  Hebrew  usage  to  regard  it  as  referring  to  such 
a  period  as  that  of  the  exile. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the  remaining  chapters  of  the 
book?  What  of  the  ampler  data  that  have  to  do  with  the  moral  and 
religious  status  of  the  people?  We  may  look  first  at  some  of  the 
data  having  to  do  with  North  Israel,  more  particularly  the  data 
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which  have  to  do  with  the  land  and  the  political  and  social  welfare 
of  the  people;  for  it  was  this  part  of  the  land  which  claimed  much, 
though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  author's  attention,  as  we  later  on 
shall  see.  The  larger  part  of  the  above-mentioned  mass  of  data  is 
such  as  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  prophetic  writer  wrote  of  condi- 
tions he  was  facing  and  facing  not  in  the  time  prior  to  the  fall  of 
Samaria  but  long  subsequent  thereto.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether, 
here  and  elsewhere,  I  can  make  this  evident.  We  look,  then,  at  the 
condition  of  things  which  existed  in  the  North. 

The  land  seems  to  have  been  suffering  because  of  the  lawlessness, 
greed,  and  want  of  neighborliness  on  the  part  of  the  people.  At  once 
we  come  upon  the  announcement  of  the  fact  that  Yahweh  has  a  con- 
troversy with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  4:1.  We  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  such  allusions  in  the  prophetic  writings  and  those 
which  have  to  do  with,  or  which  include,  the  Golah.10  The  people  had 
displeased  Yahweh  by  their  lust  and  cruelty.  They  are  charged  with 
nbX,  Djj,  Hm,  r,*0,  and  other   crimes.11    So   was  the 

land  given  over  to  violence  that  the  writer  declared  "  blood  touches 
blood,"  4:2,  which  virtually  is  saying  that  deeds  of  blood  follow 
one  another  in  close  succession.  This  probably  was  an  exaggeration; 
but  it  must  be  accepted  as  calling  attention  to  a  very  unhappy  state 
of  affairs.  This  is  made  more  apparent  by  references  to  organized 
highway  robbery  (7 : 1 ;  cf .  5 : 1 ;  6:9).  This  occurred  not  only  at 
home;  but  their  outlaws  carried  their  lawlessness  over  into  Gilead, 
priests  and  prophets,  forgetful  of  their  calling,  joining  in  such  outrage 
for  the  sake  of  spoil.  The  common  greed  and  inhumanity  of  the 
people  found  classic  expression  in  4:1,  "  because  there  is  no  truth, 
nor  goodness,  nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land,"  (cf.  6:4,  6).  The 
want  of  knowledge  of  Yahweh  with  which  the  people  were  so  fre- 
quently charged  seems  to  have  referred  not  alone  to  a  failure  to 
regard  him  and  his  iWlfl ,  which  in  its  earlier  deliverances  and 
codifications  had  to  do  with  the  relations  the  Hebrew  sustained  to 
his  fellow  Hebrew,  but  also  to  a  want  of  regard  for  religious  values 
generally  (4:6;  5:4;  6:3,  etc.).  In  the  midst  of  all  this  social 
anarchy  there  seems' to  have  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  properly 

10  See  Joel  1:2,  14;  2:1;  Zeph.  1:18;  cf.  Jer.  28:6;  29:4;  Zach.  6:10. 

11  See  4:2;  7:1-4;  9:13;  10:13;  11:6;  12:8. 
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constituted  authorities  to  administer  justice1  in  the  local  tribunals 
(5:11;  cf.  7:7.    Sec  especially  ^Tll  plW  ,  which 

is  happily  rendered  by  Wellhausen:  "Bedrtickung  und  Rechtsbruch 
herrschen  in  Ephraim")- 

Closely  connected  with  this  prevailing  greed,  treachery,  and  law- 
lessness was  the  failure  of  crops  and  the  decline  in  population,  which 
last,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  owing  more  to  the  migrations  of  the 
people  abroad  than  to  the  disorder  and  crime  at  home  (7:14;  8:7; 
9:11,  12,  13,  16,  etc.).  Even  passages  in  which  the  author,  remind- 
ing himself  that  he  had  dated  his  book  back  in  the  early  time,  sounds 
the  predictive  note,  manifestly  had  in  mind  a  glory  that  had  departed 
(6:4;  13:3,  etc.). 

But  what  of  Judah?  Were  things  really  so  much  better  there? 
While  there  is  not  as  frequent  mention  of  lawlessness  in  Judah,  there 
are  allusions  to  an  unhappy  state  of  affairs.  After  alluding  to  the 
violence  and  infidelity  to  Yahweh  in  the  North  and  declaring  that 
Ephraim  shall  fall  in  consequence,  this  prophetic  writer  adds  that 
Judah  shall  fall  with  them;  we  are  left  to  infer  for  similar  offenses 
(5:4  f.).  The  leaders,  or  chiefs,  of  Judah  are  specially  mentioned  as 
lawless  (5:10).  In  5:13  we  are  told  that  Judah  saw  1"lpJ  (his 
wound  or  injury).  This  assertion  virtually  places  Judah  as  an 
afflicted  land  on  a  plane  with  North  Israel.  This  again  is  true  of 
6:4  and  11.  In  the  first  verse  the  question  which  is  sadly  raised 
as  to  Judah  is  similar  to  that  put  in  the  mouth  of  Yahweh  concerning 
Ephraim.  In  the  second  verse,  mentioned  above,  the  assertion  is 
that  a  harvest,  or  reckoning,  is  in  store  for  Judah.  Still  again 
Yahweh,  we  are  told,  has  a  controversy  with  Judah  (12:3);  which 
may  be  taken  as  explaining  why  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  that  he 
would  be  as  rottenness  to  Judah  and  again  in  almost  the  same  breath 
that  he  would  be  as  a  young  lion  that  rends  ere  he  leaves  his  victim, 
to  this  same  people.  It  is  significant  that  Dr.  Harper  substitutes 
bfcPlZT  for  miST  in  5:10,  12,  13,  14,  and  12 :3.12  In  5:5  he 
lets  HTirn  stand;  but  omits  it  in  6:4. 13  In  6:11  he  takes  the 
reference  to  "Judah"  to  be  an  evident  gloss.14  In  12:1  he  lets 
"Judah"  stand;  but  he  translates  the  statement  in  a  way  I  cannot 


12  Op.  ext.,  pp.  275,  277  f.,  378. 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  270,  285. 


14  Ibid.,  p.  291. 
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accept.    The  words  ]BM  D^lp'QSn  bfcTD?  11  TP  mini  may 

far  better  be  rendered  as  Gesenius  long  ago  suggested:  "Judah 
yet  runs  wild  from  Yahweh  and  his  holy  ones."15  Dr.  Harper's 
handling  of  the  above  passages  may  be  regarded  as  suggesting 
the  need  of  a  new  point  of  view  in  approaching  the  text  of  this 
prophetic  book.  From  the  old  point  of  view  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  expect  more  than  the  most  meager  allusions  to  Judah,  and 
those  of  a  fairly  commendatory  character.  If,  however,  we  look 
upon  this  book  as  an  exilic  production  of  the  Persian  time  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  statements  which,  reveal  an  unhappy  state 
of  things  in  the  South  as  well  as  the  North. 

The  rulers  and  chiefs  of  the  people  in  both  parts  of  Canaan,  but 
more  especially  in  the  North,  seem  to  have  encouraged  rather  than 
restrained  the  people.  In  5 : 10,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chiefs  or  rulers 
of  Judah  are  likened  in  their  lawlessness  to  those  who  remove  land- 
marks, or  boundary-stones.  In  9:15,  Yahweh  is  made  to  say  of 
the  chiefs  or  rulers  that  they  are  rebellious;  but  inasmuch  as  there  is 
reference  here  to  his  house,  which  presumably  was  in  Jerusalem,  and 
to  the  wicked  whom  he  purposed  to  drive  therefrom,  we  may  believe 
that  leaders  of  Judah  as  well  as  of  Ephraim  were  in  his  mind.  In 
5:1,  where  a  note  of  warning  was  sounded  against  the  house  of  the 
king,  it  is  unquestionably  North  Israel  the  prophetic  writer  has  in 
mind,  although  the  term  ~p72  may  covertly  have  been  used  to 
designate  the  Persian  satrap  or  governor.  The  want  of  character 
on  the  part  of  their  rulers  in  the  North  appears  clearly  in  7:3  ff., 
where  the  people  are  said  to  gladden  their  king,  or  governor,  with 
their  wickedness  and  their  chiefs  with  their  falsehoods.  Such  heads 
of  state,  especially  if  they  chanced  to  be  foreign  deputies,  might  be 
very  ready  to  encourage  a  certain  amount  of  lawlessness  if  only  the 
taxes  levied  were  promptly  paid  into  their  treasuries.  It  should  be 
very  evident  that  the  North  Israelitish  line  of  kings  had  already 
become  extinct,  that  Samaria  had  long  since  fallen  (8:5;  10:5-7; 
14:1),  and  that  her  kings  were  no  more  (7:16;  10:7,  15;  13:11). 
Hence  such  rulers  as  they  had  were  petty,  characterless  satraps  and 
officials  of  the  Persian  overlord.  It  was  not  safe  for  the  author  to 
speak  plainly  of  these;   so  he  used  circumspectly  the  term  1^)12  , 

15  Ibid.,  p.  376. 
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which  could  be  used  appropriately  of  any  ruler,  and  the  term  Tjj , 
which  could  be  used  of  a  ruler,  chief,  or  subordinate,  or  even  of  a 
noble  who  had  no  official  status.  These  rulers  might  not  only 
wink  at  lawlessness,  but  they  could  show  themselves  lewd  and 
drunken  (4:18;  7:3-6).  They  could  also  do  what  no  native 
king  was  likely  to  do — bring  to  naught  the  local  tribunals.  This 
universal  lawlessness,  rendered  all  the  worse,  especially  in  the  North, 
because  of  the  weakness  and  un worthiness  of  the  rulers,  seems  to 
have  accounted  in  part  for  the  foreign-mania  which  was  so  offensive 
to  the  writer. 

The  people  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  we  are  told,  finding  themselves 
in  distress  went  abroad,  or  sent  abroad  ("jb"'  and  fiblE  both  are 
used).  The  passage,  like  other  kindred  ones  in  this  prophetic  book, 
is  highly  rhetorical.  As  the  second  clause  in  5:13  (mim 
nttrntf)  balances  the  first  (Vbrrntf  D^BK  so  perhaps  the 

fourth  should  balance  the  third.  Hence  as  we  have  D"ng«  ^1 
Tno&rbtf  we  should  also  have  "jb^J'b^  mVP  fiblM ,  sup- 
plying tTT\tV.  Dr.  Harper,  who  substituted  bfcOlZT  for  mVP 
in  the  second  clause  above,  naturally  inserts  here.16 
Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  here  and  throughout  the 
book  "iTlEX  stands  for  the  East,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  especially  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah;  as  Egypt  stands 
for  the  West.  Here  we  have  2T  *jb*0  ,  the  hostile  king,  which 
stands  for  any  hostile  power.  Nor  need  the  passage  be  taken  as 
referring  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  embassy;  for  the  writer 
may  have  had  in  mind  nothing  more  than  the  general  disposition  to 
go  abroad  for  economic  and  social  reasons  on  the  part  of  the  people 
both  north  and  south  who  had  lost  interest  or  faith  in  their  father- 
land. This  conception  comes  out  more  clearly  in  7:8,  where  it  is 
said  of  Ephraim  that  he  has  mixed  himself  with  the  peoples.  They 
appear  to  have  been  fast  losing  their  identity  as  a  tribe;  for  not  only 
was  there  a  constant  movement  abroad,  but  foreigners  were  coming- 
in  and  possessing  themselves  of  their  substance,  a  movement  that  it 
is  to  be  presumed  foreign  satraps  favored  (see  7:9;  8:7;  cf.  II  Kings 
17:24  ff.).  It  may  be  that  this  latter  passage  is  but  a  legend  or 
folk-tale  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  explain  in  the  late  time  how  it 

16  Op.  ext.,  p.  277. 
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was  that  so  many  foreigners  were  located  in  the  North.  Having 
been  encouraged  by  Persian  satraps  to  locate  there,  late  historians 
of  Israel  might  speak  of  them  and  their  descendants  as  in  the  above 
passage.  The  deterioration  in  Ephraim,  as  it  appears  to  the  writer, 
the  loss  of  national  character  through  foreign  admixture  and  the 
aping  of  foreign  ways,  is  expressed  in  a  forceful  phrase  ^"2  tlXf 
n^Sn ,  a  cake  not  baked,  i.  e.,  baked  only  on  one  side.  But  the 
author's  apt  characterizations  do  not  stop  here.  He  declares  that 
Ephraim  is  like  a  silly  timid  dove.  The  people  call  upon  Egypt;  they 
go  to  Assyria,  i.  e.,  in  their  extremity  they  look  both  west  and  east 
for  relief  and  migrate  thither  in  increasing  numbers  (7:11).  Having 
lost  faith  in  their  land  and  its  gods  they  go  abroad.  There  may  have 
been  in  this  verse  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  their  kings  in 
Israel  and  Judah  looked  abroad  for  help;  but  covertly  at  least  the 
foreign-mania  of  the  people  was  rebuked  (cf.  7:12-16).  According 
to  8:8,  Israel  was  swallowed  up  among  the  nations.  It  seemed  to 
the  writer  apparently  that  the  major  part  of  the  people  had  gone 
abroad,  had  expatriated  themselves.  So  far  removed  was  he  from 
any  of  the  forced  migrations  that  he  does  not  speak  of  these.  Accord- 
ing to  8 : 9  the  people  like  a  solitary  ass  have  found  their  way  East 
without  a  leader  or  guide.  In  doing  so  they  have  sold  themselves 
to  the  nations  (vss.  9b,  10a) ;  while  according  to  9:17  their  God  is 
said  to  have  cast  them  away  because  of  their  infidelity  to  him  and 
so  has  forced  them  to  become  wanderers  among  the  nations.  Here 
the  writer,  changing  his  point  of  view,  indulges  in  the  thought,  for 
evident  reasons — for  could  he  not  thus  discourage  such  migrations  ? — 
that  these  people  who  have  gone  abroad  have  virtually  been  cast 
away  by  their  God.  In  9:3  the  disposition  to  go  is  so  alluded  to 
as  to  lead  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  writer  looked  upon  the  move- 
ment as  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  their  situation,  owing  to  a 
failure  of  crops  and  Yahweh's  displeasure:  "They  shall  not  dwell 
in  Yahweh's  land;  but  Ephraim  shall  return  to  Egypt,  and  they 
shall  eat  unclean  food  in  Assyria.'7  This  thought  that  their  exile 
had  been  decreed  seems  to  find  still  further  expression  in  vs.  6,  where 
the  writer  exclaims:  " For,  lo,  they  are  gone  away  unto  Assyria,"17 
and  adds:  "  Egypt  shall  gather  them  up,  Memphis  shall  bury  them/' 

17 1  accept  Wellhausen's  emendation,  mHJtf  for  iflfi,  KP,  p.  123. 
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thus  suggesting  to  them  the  thought  of  the  improbability  of  their 
ever  returning  wherever  they  might  go.  Omitting  the  tfb  ,  as  we 
must,  in  11:5,  we  read  what  the  author  says  of  Elphraim  SIlZT 
*On  "HID**!  D^SH  "pa-bat,  which  may  have  the  force  of 
the  present:  "He  returns  to  the  land  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  is  his 
king/'  i.  e.,  he  spreads  himself  over  both  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  friendliness  of  attitude  toward  foreign  lands  appears  in  12:2, 
wThere  it  is  "declared:  "and  they  make  a  covenant  with  Assyria,  and 
oil  is  carried  into  Egypt."  This  may  be  in  part  reminiscent  of  old 
times  and  the  disposition  to  endeavor  to  win  the  favor  of  neighboring- 
peoples;  but  it  is  best  not  to  take  it  literally,  for  only  in  the  early  days 
of  the  northern  kingdom  was  there,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  effort  to 
curry  favor  with  Egypt.  We  rather  are  to  suppose  that  the  author 
has  in  mind  a  general  disposition  in  the  late  time  to  regard  foreign 
nations  favorably  as  far  superior  to  their  own.  The  frequent 
mention  of  Assyria,  or  the  East,  leads  us  to  surmise  that  Persia,  or 
more  particularly,  perhaps,  Babylon,  was  looked  upon  as  the  coveted 
goal  of  those  who  dreamed  of  riches  gotten  in  trade  or  of  the  wisdom 
secured  through  schools  and  libraries.  Dr.  Harper  translates  13:7, 
"And  so  I  will  be  to  them  like  a  lion,  like  a  leopard  on  the  way 
to  Assyria."'8  This  agrees  with  Wellhausen,  who  renders  the 
last  clause,  the  doubtful  one:  "Auf  dem  Wege  nach  Assur."19  I 
heartily  endorse  this  translation.  Certainly,  too,  I  must  regard 
vs.  8  a  part  of  the  threat  which  was  intended  to  discourage  the 
emigration  of  the  peoples  abroad. 

There  are  passages,  we  should  not  fail  to  notice,  in  which  there  are 
allusions  to  wealth  and  prosperity.  We  may  admit,  bad  as  things 
were,  that  the  author,  like  other  prophetic  writers,  took  too  pessimis- 
tic a  view  of  the  situation,  that  so  far  as  the  migrations  abroad  were 
concerned  other  than  economic  reasons  were  often  operative,  and 
that  so  far  as  the  conditions  at  home  were  concerned,  life  and  crops 
were  probably  more  secure  than  he  pictured  them.  We  know 
northern  Palestine  well  enough  to  believe  that  agriculturally  it 
probably  quickly  responded  to  the  farmer  and  recovered  from  the 
conquests  which  preceded  the  Persian  period.  The  Book  of  Amos, 
which  I  take  to  belong  to  about  the  same  time  as  Hosea,  alluded  to 

18  Op.  cit.,  p.  398.  19  KP,  p.  19. 
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evidences  of  wealth  in  North  Israel,  L  the  writer  reveals  that 

it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  few  rather  tr.  uUe  many  (see  4:1;  6:1, 
etc.).  In  12:9  Ephraim  is  represented  as  saying:  "Surely  I  am 
become  rich,  I  have  found  me  wealth."  This  assertion  so  closely 
follows  the  charge  brought  against  him  as  a  merchant  "j2DS  that 
one  is  left  to  infer  that  the  substance  referred  to  had  been  largely 
secured  by  traffic  at  home  or  trade  abroad.  This  statement  taken 
alone  would  suggest  a  late  date,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the 
term  "3>D^ ,  for  trader,  is  unquestionably  late  (see  Job  40:30;  Zach. 
14:21;  Isa.  23:8;  Zeph.  1:11).  However  gained,  the  writer  here 
reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  there  was  wealth  in  Ephraim,  despite  the 
unsettled  condition  and  the  poverty  of  the  masses.  In  harmony 
with  this  is  the  allusion  in  8:14  to  large  buildings  in  the  North, 
presumably  private  dwellings,  mib^n  and  FVD^S  (cf.  Amos, 
]«,  6:8;  cf.  2:5,  and  bll^H  ITOn ,  6:11,  also  wpnmvn 
Y^pn  IV2"b3? ,  3:15).  There  is  also  allusion  to  newly  walled 
cities  in  Judah,  8:14.  Such  prosperity  as  is  thus  alluded  to,  though 
enjoyed  only  by  the  few,  may  account  for  the  pride  or  arrogance  of 
which  there  is  unfriendly  mention  (5:5;  7:14).  In  part  this  may 
have  had  reference  to  the  people  abroad;  but  surely  it  was  not 
wholly  addressed  to  them. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  here  in  the  mass  of  data  that  has  to  do 
with  the  unsettled  state  of  the  land  and  the  consequent  want  of 
security  Of  life  and  property,  with  the  general  low  tone  of  morals 
and  the  weakness  and  want  of  character  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  and 
the  nobles,  and  with  migrations  of  the  people  to  other  lands,  material 
that  forces  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  this  prophetic  book  cannot 
have  been  written  earlier  than  the  Persian  time.  That  life  was 
somewhat  insecure  in  the  North  in  the  decades  which  immediately 
preceded  the  fall  of  Samaria  we  must  believe;  and  that  it  was  wanting 
in  moral  soundness  we  must  also  believe ;  but  that  it  was  as  unsettled 
as  it  continued  to  be  for  two  or  three  centuries  later  seems  unlikely. 
Organized  bands  of  highwaymen  probably  did  not  go  about;  nor 
can  we  believe  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  local  tribunals 
utterly,  broke  down.  Then,  too,  while  the  rulers  were  unprincipled 
to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  the  North,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  they  were  as  inclined  to  wink  at  lawlessness,  or  to  league  them- 
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selves  with  evil-doers,  as  in  the  later  period  the  rulers  were.  1  can 
understand  why  some  scholars  delete  all  references  to  an  unhappy 
state  of  things  in  Judea  or  substitute  Israel  for  Judah  in  such  passages, 
because  such  statements,  if  allowed  to  stand,  must  be  considered  late. 
But  I  greatly  prefer  to  let  them  stand;  and  to  speak  of  them  as  data 
which  point  to  the  late  date  of  the  book. 

Nothing,  however,  in  the  passages  we  have  considered,  more  surely 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  book  is  late  than  the  allusions  to  the  foreign- 
mania  of  the  people  and  the  constant  streaming  of  life  abroad.  We 
may  say  very  confidently  that  there  were  few  who  went  either  east  or 
west  to  reside  prior  to  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  foreign  powers; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  many  went  before  the  days  of  Persian  supremacy 
or  overlordship;  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  two  kingdoms 
learned  to  lean  on  foreign  overlords  long  before  they  fell.  After 
the  conquest  there  seem  to  have  been  decades  when  under  certain 
satraps  life  was  more  secure,  more  remunerative,  and  happier 
abroad  than  at  home.  So  into  the  East,  especially  to  Babylon,  and 
into  the  West,  i.  e.,  into  Egypt,  the  Asiatic  Greek  colonies,  etc.,  the 
people  of  Israel  passed.  For  various  reasons  it  seemed  unwise  for 
prophetic  writers  of  the  Persian  time  to  mention  the  exact  destina- 
tion of  different  migrations  of  their  people.  Perhaps  they  could  not 
do  so  because  they  distributed  themselves  over  such  wide  areas. 
To  avoid  unpleasantness,  or  for  convenience'  sake,  Assyria  came  to 
stand  for  the  East  and  Egypt  for  the  West.  The  fact  that  they 
dated  their  writing  back  into  the  days  of  the  kings  would  make  it 
seem  the  more  reasonable  to  use  these  geographical  names. 

Those  who  look,  as  I  do,  upon  the  Deuteronomists  as  reformers 
who  did  their  work  in  the  early  exilic  time,  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
there  was  no  serious  effort  to  abolish  the  many  local  shrines  and  the 
abuses  which  had  flourished  in  and  around  them  prior  to  their  time 
can  have  no  trouble  with  the  religious  data  of  this  prophetic  book. 
While  they  may  admit  that  most  things  denounced  flourished  in  the 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries  b.  c,  they  see  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  a  much  better  state  of  things  existed  in  the  early  Persian  time. 
Though  the  Deuteronomists  had  labored,  or  were  laboring,  inde- 
fatigably,  it  is  presumable  they  made  slow  work  of  radically  chang- 
ing the  customs  of  their  people  and  uniting  them  in  the  common 
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worship  of  Yahweh.  The  fact  that  this  prophetic  writer  denounced 
most  of  the  religious  customs  and  practices  of  his  day  is  to  be  noted; 
for  these  were  such  as  were  abhorrent  to  a  devout  worshiper  of 
Yahweh. 

They  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense,  we  are  told,  upon  high  places, 
the  hills  of  the  land,  and  under  sacred  trees  (-4:12,  15;  10:8).  It  is 
likely  that  such  neighborhood  worship  long  continued.  Only  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  temple  service  in  Jerusalem  in  the  post- 
exilic  time  and  the  local  synagogues  that  were  established  upon  the 
return  of  the  Golah  throughout  the  land  could  have  reduced  such 
popular  worship  to  the  minimum.  Even  now,  as  the  late  Professor 
Curtis  has  shown,  there  are  unmistakable  traces  of  such  worship 
among  the  poor  peasants  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  The  Baal  cult  is 
mentioned  as  flourishing;  but  Astarte  does  not  find  mention.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  taken  as  indicating  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  pay  homage  to  that  popular  eastern  goddess;  for  idols,  or 
images,  are  mentioned,  some  of  which  presumably  were  used  in 
her  worship.-  This  prophetic  writer  was  not  so  much  interested  in 
specifying  the  various  forms  of  idolatry  as  he  was  in  denouncing  all 
worship  of  other  gods  as  whoredom,  or  infidelity  to  Yahweh  (see 
4:12;  5:3;  6:10,  etc.).  Associated  with  this  worship  there  was 
gross  drunkenness  and  lewdness  (4:11;  7:14;  9:4);  and  especially 
(4 : 13  f .)  where  both  sexes  are  spoken  of  as  going  up  to  those  high 
places  for  immoral  purposes.  Even  in  Judah  things  were  so  bad  as 
regards  such  worship  that  a  caution  was  addressed  to  the  people: 
and  there  presumably  the  deuteronomic  reformation  was  under  way 
(4:15). 

But  despite  all  the  attention  given  to  other  gods,  Yahweh  was 
zealously  worshiped,  though  presumably  with  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  withal  images,  which  were  exceedingly  offensive  to  such  a  man 
as  the  author  of  this  book  (5:6;  8:13,  etc.).  As  in  the  days  of 
another  prophetic  writer  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  their  Yahweh- 
worship  was  denounced  as  displeasing  to  their  God  (5:6;  6:6;  8:13; 
9:4  f. ;  cf.  Isa.  1:11  ff.).  Indeed  we  read  of  an  increase  of  altars,  so 
religious  were  the  people  (8:11;  10:1;  12:12).  This  worship 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  priests  who  were  even  more 
disreputable  than  the  worshipers  (4 : 6-9 ;  5:1;  6:9;  10:5). 
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Some  of  the  punishments  mentioned  must  have  long  before  come 
upon  them.  It  is  presumable  that  the  calves  of  Samaria  had  been 
destroyed  (8:6;  cf.;  10:5);  that  Samaria  had  fallen  (8 : 5  IT. ;  10:5; 
14:1);  and  that  the  people  no  longer  had  a  king  of  their  own  (10:7,  15) . 
Even  the  migrations  of  the  people  to  other  lands  were  considered  by 
the  writer  as  in  the  nature  of  judgments  of  Yahweh  (9:3  ff.,  15). 
The  time  of  this  writer  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  time  of  recompense,  a 
day  of  visitation,  because  Yahweh  was  conceived  of  as  having 
forsaken  them  and  their  land.  When  the  writer  prays  that  their 
women  may  miscarry  in  childbirth  and  that  their  breasts  may  dry 
up  we  appreciate  that  his  feelings  have  overmastered  him  or  that  his 
pen  has  run  wild  (9 : 14) ;  but  beneath  all  his  rhetorical  nights  we 
discover  evidences  of  a  state  of  things  most  distressing.  Judah,  he 
intimates,  has  been  false  to  her  God  and  cannot  escape  the  common 
lot  of  the  recreant  (5:5;  6:11,  etc.).  The  writer  dwells  upon 
Yahweh's  affliction  of  the  land  in  words  of  not  a  little  poetic  beauty; 
but  in  words  that  are  none  the  less  forceful  because  they  are  beautiful 
(4:3,  19;  6:3  f.;  8:7;  9:2,  11;  13:3). 

The  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Deuteronomists  seem  to  me 
to  be  numerous  and  to  favor  my  conviction  that  we  have  here  a  late 
work.  Not  only  do  I  find  such  deuteronomic  phrases  and  clauses 
as  reveal  the  influence  of  the  deuteronomic  school,  or  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy;  but  I  also  find  considerable  sympathy  with  deutero- 
nomic ideals.  There  are  also  little  things  here  and  there  that  lead 
me  to  suppose  that  the  Deuteronomists  were  still  at  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  new  Yahwism  and  were  specially  endeavoring  to 
purify  and  centralize  worship.  We  may  pass  over  the  first  three 
chapters,  which  are  nothing  if  they  are  not  in  substantial  sympathy 
with  the  loftier  deuteronomic  ideals;  and  may  confine  our  attention 
to  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

There  is,  as  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  one  in  sym- 
pathy with  deuteronomic  ideals,  hostility  to  high  places,  to  worship 
under  sacred  trees,  and  at  such  sanctuaries  as  Bethel  and  Gilgal 
(4:15;  5:8;  9:15;  10:5,  8,  15;  12:12).  Therewith  we  discover 
unfriendliness  to  the  many  altars  of  the  land  (8:11;  10 :2,  8;  12 : 12). 
The  writer's  allusions  to  the  house  of  Yahweh  seem  to  reveal  favor 
for  a  central  sanctuary  and  to  suggest  that  there  was  but  one  whose 
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legitimacy  was  not  questioned  by  him.  He  represents  Yahweh  as 
saying:  "On  account  of  the  evil  of  their  doings  I  will  drive  them 
from  my  house."  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Harper,  who  says:  "The 
house  here  is  not  the  temple,  but  Palestine,  the  land  of  Israel,"  20  a 
remark  which  he  consistently  repeats  in  connection  with  most  of  the 
allusions  to  a  house  of  Yahweh  in  the  text  of  this  book.  I  fail  to  see 
how  any  other  house  than  the  house  of  Yahweh  in  Jerusalem  was 
meant;  though  it  may  not  have  been  the  temple  of  post-exilic 
Judaism.  The  reference  to  rfilT  T\*D.  in  8:1  is  found  in  a 
forceful  simile;  but  the  reference  is  all  the  more  suggestive  of  the 
fact  that  the  house  of  Yahweh  to  which  he  alluded  was  well  known. 
In  9:4  it  is  said  of  the  bread  of  mourning,  or  of  their  food  which  is 
like  it,  that  it  shall  not  come  in  the  house  of  Yahweh.  This  is  not, 
as  Dr.  Harper  suggests,  any  place  consecrated  to  Yahweh;  but  the 
temple  itself,  his  house  in  Jerusalem.21  In  9:15,  a  passage  alluded 
to  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  prophetic  writer  felt  that  most  of  the 
people  were  unworthy  to  worship  Yahweh  in  his  house  in  Jerusalem. 
He  seems  to  have  been  as  interested  in  bringing  the  people  to  such  a 
standard  of  conduct  as  would  fit  them  for  the  new  worship  as  the 
Deuteronomists  were  to  make  the  temple  and  its  worship  in  Jerusa- 
lem all  that  they  felt  it  ought  to  be. 

There  is  on  the  part  of  the  writer  hostility  to  idolatry  in  all  its 
forms,  such  as  only  one  imbued  with  the  sentiments  of  Deuterono- 
mists could  be  expected  to  manifest  (8:4;  10:1  f. ;  13:2).  Then  the 
thought  of  idolatry  as  whoredom,  or  infidelity  to  Yahweh,  is  espe- 
cially deuteronomic  (4: 12;  5:4;  9:1,  etc.;  cf.  Deut.  31 : 16;  Exod. 
34:15,  which  presumably  are  deuteronomic).  While  there  is  no 
reference  in  this  prophetic  book  to  the  Levitical  priesthood  of  the 
Deuteronomists,  there  is  a  horror  of  the  priests  who  are  scattered 
through  the  land  that  is  itself  deuteronomic.  To  the  writer  there 
is  no  God  but  Yahweh  (13:4;  cf.  Deut.  5:7;  7:9,  etc.).  Forgetful- 
ness  of  Yahweh  is  something  with  which  this  writer  charges  his 
people  again  and  again  (4:1,6;  6:6;  etc.) .  This  the  Deuteronomists 
abhorred  (Deut.  6:12;  8:11;  9 : 23,  etc.) .  Therewith  is  the  thought 
of  the  evil  of  fullness  or  satiety  as  leading  to  such  forgetfulness 
(12:9;    13:6;  cf.  Deut.  6:llf;  8:10-13).    Then,  too,  there  is  an 

20  Op.  cit.,  p.  339.  21  Op.  cit.,  p.  329. 
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unfriendliness  to  horses,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  as  the  Deuter- 
onomists abhorred  them,  because  they  were  obtained  from  Egypt 
and  seemed  to  bring-  with  them  a  love  of  war  and  of  Egyptian 
customs  (14:4;   cf.  Deut.  17:16) 

The  writer's  opposition  to  the  professional  prophetic  class  seems 
to  be  deutcronomic  (4:5;  9:7  f.;  cf.  Deut.  13:1-5).  The  thought 
that  by  a  prophet  Yahweh  brought  his  people  out  of  Egypt  is  in 
harmony  with  Deut.  18:15  (12:14).  There  are  other  historical 
allusions  that  remind  us  of  similar  ones  in  Deuteronomy.  There  is 
the  writer's  mention  of  Baal-Peor,  which  is  in  the  tone  of  a  Deuter- 
onomist,  and  of  Aclmah  and  Zeboim  (9:10;  11:8;  cf.  Deut.  4:3; 
29:23). 

Then,  too,  I  find  words  and  phrases  which  are  characteristically 
deuteronomic:  as  ttlplD  (9:10;  cf.  Deut.  29:16;  I  Kings  11:5,  7; 
II  King  23:13,  24,  all  of  which  passages  are  deuteronomic.  Even  the 
verb  which  does  not  appear  in  J  E  is  found  in  Deut.) ;  and  hH  ^HID"1 
(7:14;  cf.  Deut.  9:12;  11:16;  17:20);  and  iTTfrfcO  nmp  h5 
(14:1;  cf.  Deut.  1:26,  43;  9:7,  23);  and  h3iS  "ppn  (11:9;  cf. 
Deut.  13:18  and  passages  in  the  historical  books  which  seem  to 
have  deuteronomic  coloring).  The  verb,  ITin  ,  it  should  be  noticed, 
is  specially  characteristic  of  the  Deuteronomists.  See  also  T\TVB 
(Hos.  9:9;  11:9;  13:9;  cf.  Deut.  in  which  it  is  a  very  common  verb) . 
Dnattfl  TlpSP  ofHos.  9:9  (cf.  4:9,  14;  8:13;  12:3)  reminds  us  of  a 
deuteronomic  phrase  "p2  *Jp2  in  Deut.  5:9  (cf.  Exod.  20:5;  32:34; 
34:7)  which  passages  I  take  to  be  deuteronomic. 

In  his  abstract  conception  of  (5:1,  11;     10:4;  12:7) 

the  writer  finds  no  point  of  contact  with  the  Deuteronomists;  but 
when  he  speaks  of  Yahweh's  D^t^S^'J  he  does  (6:5;  cf.  Deut.  8:11; 
11:1;  26:17,  etc.).  Then,  too,  the  writer's  attitude  toward  the 
♦"Hlft  is  characteristically  deuteronomic  (4:6;  8:1,  etc.;  cf.  Deut. 
17:11-19;  27:26;  28:58,61).  Indeed,  one  wonders  if  we  have  not 
in  Hos.  8:12,  Win  "3*1  lb"Sin5tf ,  a  reference  to  the  deutero- 
nomic codification.  Surely  the  writer's  concern  for  the  covenant 
is  deuteronomic  (6:7;  8:1;  10:4;  cf.  Deut.  4:23;  5:2;  etc.). 
Even  in  his  hostility  to  a  covenant  with  foreigners  the  writer  shows 
his  deuteronomic  bent  (12:2;  cf.  Deut.  7:2). 

Finally  there  is  another  and  most  important  reason  which  I  have 
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for  regarding  Hosea  as  a  late  pseudephigraphic  book.  It  is  that  by 
so  regarding  it  we  may  retain  as  an  integral  part  of  it  the  messianic,  the 
optimistic,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  them,  the  zionistic  passages  because 
they  were  addressed  to  the  Golah  and  intended  to  incite  them  to  return. 
Modern  scholars,  like  Wellhausen  abroad  and  Harper  and  H.  P.  Smith 
at  home  reject  these  passages,  looking  upon  them  as  indubitably  late, 
as  they  are,  and  as  additions  to  the  text.  While  it  maybe  admitted 
that  they  often  seem  abrupt,  to  break  in  twain  the  passages  into 
which  they  are  thrust;  and  even  in  some  instances  seem  to  contradict 
the  messages  of  woe  or  doom  which  they  follow,  I  am  inclined  to 
look  upon  them  as  what  might  be  expected,  as  indeed  the  words 
which  this  writer,  as  I  have  intimated  already,  wished  especially  to 
say  and  to  say  most  clearly  and  effectively.  I  have  been  led  to 
surmise  that  the  words  of  warning  and  of  doom  were  more  pessimistic 
than  they  need  have  been,  that  the  author  designed  them  to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  dark  background  for  his  radiant  zionistic  pictures; 
not  but  that  there  were  evils  that  moved  him  at  times.  We  must 
take  up,  one  by  one,  the  more  important  zionistic  passages  in  order 
to  grasp  this  side  of  the  writer's  thought,  determine  its  relation  to 
his  less  joyous  words  and  its  bearing  on  questions  having  to  do  with 
the  date  and  authorship  of  this  little  book. 

Following  the  fateful  words  which  the  writer  puts  in  the  mouth 
of  Yahweh  in  1:9:  "for  ye  are  not  my  people,  and  I  will  not  be 
your  God,"  we  have  the  sublime  assurance:  "  Yet  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be 
measured  nor  numbered;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that,  in  the  place 
where  it  was  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  not  my  people,  it  shall  be  said 
unto  them,  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  living  Cod.  And  the" children  of 
Judah  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  gathered  together,  and  they 
shall  appoint  themselves  one  head,  and  shall  come  up  out  of  the 
earth ;  for  great  shall  be  the  day  of  Jezreel."  It  is  easy  to  see  why  this 
passage  should  be  taken  as  a  late  insertion.  In  the  first  place,  the 
transition  from  the  preceding  verse  is  very  abrupt.  Such  a  transi- 
tion is  not,  however,  to  -be  avoided  by  deleting  this  passage,  for  in 
2:3  we  find:  STttlTI  DSWWb1!  TO*  DSTiab  TTDfc* .  Then  the 
passage  has  been  rejected  as  a  part  of  the  original  text,  because  it  is 
a  Golah  passage,  because  it  has  to  do  with  the  scattered  people  of 
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both  Israel  and  Judah,  their  return  in  large  numbers  to  the  land  and 
fcheir  union  as  one  nation  under  a  single  head.  The  deportations  are 
in  the  distant  past;  the  people  have  long  been  living  abroad  and 
presumably  have  been  joined  by  thousands  of  their  countrymen. 
The  very  fact  that  the  "  children  of  Judah  "  are  mentioned  as  return- 
ing with  the  "  children  of  Israel "  is  significant  of  a  late  date.  But 
1  prefer  to  retain  the  passage  and  to  assume  it  to  be  one  of  many 
indications  of  the  late  composition  of  the  entire  book.  I  of  course 
translate  y^liWT-p  iblPI ,  "  and  they  shall  come  up  out  of  the 
earth/'  for  y*)fc$  very  frequently  has  this  signification.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  baOTir  DT  bTO  ^  refers  back  to  1:4,  5  which 
relates  how  the  supposed  prophet  was  instructed  to  give  his  son 
symbolically  the  name  bftnr  (btf  hath  planted).  As  once  the 
day  of  bfcC^T"'  had  been  a  day  of  great  slaughter,  so  once  again  it 
is  to  witness  a  mighty  deliverance.  It  is  not  the  first  thought  that 
interests  the  writer,  save  that  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  recreant 
people  of  his  time,  so  much  as  it  is  the  second  thought  that  dominates 
his  mind  in  writing  this  portion  of  his  prophetic  piece.  In  this 
assertion  his  thought  for-  the  time  finds  its  culmination.  All  else 
is  contributory  to  it. 

The  next  zionistic  passage  is  a  long  and  inspiring  one;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  understood  apart  from  the  passages  with  which  it  is  inter- 
woven. It  is  found  in  2 : 16-25;  and  may  best  be  examined  in  parts. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  a  sort  of  expansion  of  2:1,  2.  Instead  of 
repeating  what  he  has  already  said,  the  writer  amplifies  the  thought 
of  that  passage  by  giving  certain  details  which  are  necessary  to  the 
perfectness  of  his  picture.  His  instincts  seemed  to  be  those  of  a 
literary  artist.  He  who  throughout  his  work  has  many  historical 
reminiscences  seems  just  here  to  have  in  mind  the  old  J  E  story  of 
Yahweh's  luring  Israel  from  Egypt  out  into  the  wilderness  where  he 
could  comfort  and  instruct  the  people.  The  people  in  foreign  lands 
are  being  lured  (this  seems  to  be  the  force  of  the  particip.  ITHSE ) 
and  brought  back  by  desert  ways  in  which  Yahweh  who  leads  them 
may  speak  comforting  words  (2: 16).  Up  through  Hnsb  "1*03?  p)2T 
imptt  they  are  to  come,  he  says  (2:17).  It  is  not  likely  that  many 
of  the  Golah  found  their  way  home  up  through  this  vale,  any  more 
than  it  is  that  they  lingered  in  desert  places  along  the  way;  but  the 
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poetic  language,  touched  with  reminiscences  of  the  experiences  of 
their  fathers,  would  appeal  to  them.  In  the  new  day  when  Yahweh's 
people  are  restored  to  the  land  they  are  no  longer  to  address  him  as 
,  a  word  long  associated  with  another  deity;  but  a  term  that  has  no 
such  association  is  to  be  used  (2 : 18  f.).  Then  the  land  is  to  be  made 
secure  as  a  place  of  abode;  for  a  Pf"Q  is  to  be  made  with  all  wild 
beasts  and  noxious  reptiles  (2:20a;  cf.  Isa.  11:6-9;  Ezek.  34:25); 
the  implements  of  war  are  also  to  be  destroyed  and  an  era  of  peace 
is  to  be  inaugurated  (2:206;  cf.  Isa.  2:4;  Ps.  72).  This  assurance 
of  security  (  DnrGDlUrfi )  is  one  of  the  commonest  in  these 

Golah  passages  (Jer.  23:6;  32:37;  33:16;  Ezek.  28:26;  34:25, 
27  f. ;  38:8,  etc.).  Like  other  prophetic  writers  who  had  much  to 
say  about  the  unsettled  state  of  the  land,  this  writer  must  draw  a 
different  picture  of  what  was  to  be  in  the  new  day  or  he  could  not 
hope  to  lure  home  the  Golah.  In  that  time  the  people  are  to  be 
betrothed  to  Yahweh  forever,  in  a  union  which  is  not  only  to  be 
closer  but  one  which  is  to  be  ethical  in  character  (2 :21  f.).  Like  vss. 
18  f.  these  verses  link  this  passage  indissolubly  with  what  precedes 
2:16.    Yet  the  one  verb,  which  more  than  any  other  forms 

the  link  which  binds  this  passage  to  the  foregoing  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  the  assertion  its  most  distinctive  character  as  a  Golah 
passage  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  prophetic  writings.  We  are 
told  that  the  result  of  this  more  intimate  union  of  Yahweh  with  his 
people  will  be:  nifTT^  ttPTI .  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
considered  by  this  prophet  as  a  desideratum.  The  need  of  it 
appears  in  passages  that  are  not  zionistic.  Then  follows  a  passage, 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Golah  passages,  in  which'  there  is 
assurance  of  abundant  harvests  in  the  new  day  (2 : 23  f . ;  cf .  Amos 
9:14;  Ezek.  34:27;  36:30,  etc.).  The  redeemed  people  are  to  be 
sown  in  the  land  and  are  to  prosper  as  those  upon  whom  Yahweh 
has  had  mercy  and  to  whom  in  consequence  he  has  become 
known  (2:25).  While  this  last  verse  is  unmistakably  zionistic  it 
none  the  less  surely  links  the  passage  in  which  it  is  found  with  what 
precedes  it. 

We  come  upon  another  radiant  passage  in  3:4f.  The  children 
of  Israel  who  live  without  rulers  or  chiefs  of  their  own  and  without 
their  idols  and  sacrifices  can  be  none  other  than  those  scattered 
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abroad  (3:4).  tTn*"l  Dh/J^  is  an  indefinite  period;  but  it  may 
stand  for  years  if  not  for  centuries.  All  this,  however,  is  but  pre- 
liminary to  what  follows,  which  has  to  do  with  the  return  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  people  under  a  new  Davidic  king:  "after- 
ward shall  the  children  of  Israel  return  and  seek  Yahweh  their  God, 
and  David  their  king,  and  shall  come  with  fear  unto  Yahweh  and  to 
his  goodness  in  the  latter  days,"  3:5.  The  preceding  verse  would 
hardly  be  explicable  were  it  not  for  this;  but  this  goes  far  beyond 
2 : 1  f .  in  its  assurances,  especially  in  that  it  names  the  king  as  belong- 
ing to  the  house  of  David.  This  was  one  of  the  characteristic  utter- 
ances of  the  zionistic  thought  (Jer.  30:9;  Ezek.  34:23  f.).  The 
fact  that  David  is  spoken  of  as  "  their  king,"  whom  they  are  to  seek, 
is  in  harmony  with  2:2  which  alludes  to  the  children  of  Judah  and 
the  children  of  Israel  as  coming  together  under  one  head.  Well- 
hausen  regards  "David,  their  king,"  as  a  Judaic  interpolation;  but  I 
cannot  so  consider  it.  The  phrase  "in  the  latter  days"  might  seem 
to  put  the  return  in  the  remote  future ;  but  it  need  not  be  so  regarded, 
for  in  other  passages,  admittedly  late,  it  occurs  as  referring  to  an 
event  in  the  near  future  (Isa.  2:2;  Jer.  49 : 39) . 

In  6 : 1-3  we  find  the  prophetic  writer  pleading  with  the  people 
to  return  to  Yahweh  that  he  may  heal  them.  They  are  assured 
that  he  will  revive  and  bless  them,  even  as  the  rain  refreshes  the 
earth.  While  this  passage 'unquestionably  has  in  mind  primarily  a 
moral  and  religious  reformation,  or  return,  it  seems  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  appeal  to  the  Golah  at  the  same  time.  The  thought 
of  healing  seems  to  have  been  associated  quite  generally  with 
the  thought  of  the  return  (14:5;  cf.  Jer.  30:17;  33:6;  Isa. 
57:19).  The  verb  83*1  here  seems  to  connect  this  verse  with  5:13 
where  the  people  are  reminded  that  they  have  not  found  healing 
abroad.  The  thought  that  the  new  day  will  be  a  time  of  abundance 
of  rain  is  not  novel  (Ezek.  34:26).  Nor  is  the  thought  that 
through  Yahweh  they  are  to  be  made  to  live  (Ezek.  37:5-14;  Zach. 
10:9). 

In  6:11b  we  unmistakably  have  a  Golah  passage  tVDlZ}  '□Tun 
,  the  brevity  of  which  seems  to  increase  its  force;  but  what  is 
specially  conspicuous  is  its  close  connection  with  what  precedes. 
There  is  to  be  a  day  of  reckoning  for  Judah  when  the  Golah  is  brought 
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back.  Dr.  Harper  has  to  retain  this,22  although  he  fails  to  grasp  its 
real  significance. 

In  8:10a  D£2pa  HttP  DIjQ  IttV  ^  D3  we  have  a  zionistic 
passage  which  is  closely  connected  with  other  parts  of  this  little 
book;  for  friendliness  to  other  powers  and  emigrations  abroad  are 
often,  as  we  have  seen,  alluded  to.  Despite  all  this,  we  are  told, 
Yahweh  is  to  gather  his  people.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  latter 
assertion  were  it  not  for  the  preceding  clause.23  Even  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse  may  be  considered  zionistic  if  it  is  rendered:  "Now 
may  they  soon  leave  off  the  burden  of  the  chief  of  rulers,"  i.  e.,  the 
Persian  satraps.  Here,  if  we  are  right,  the  prophetic  writter  was 
mistaken;  for  the  people  long  remained  under  foreign  rule. 

Very  tender  and  reassuring  is  11:11:  "They  shall  come  trembling 
as  a  bird  out  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  dove  out  of  the  land  of  Assyria;  and 
I  will  make  them  to  dwell  in  their  houses,  saith  Yahweh."  While 
these  words  add  little  to  the  zionistic  passages,  they  do  reveal  that  the 
Golah  scattered  in  all  parts  east  and  west  are  to  be  gathered.  The 
verb  "Tin  may  not  convey  the  thought  of  fear;  it  may  have  the  force 
of  "to  hasten." 

A  noteworthy  Golah  passage  is  13  : 14:  "I  will  ransom  them  from 
the  power  of  Sheol;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death:  O  death,  where 
are  thy  plagues?  O  Sheol,  where  is  thy  destruction?  vengeance 
shall  be  hid  from  mine  eyes."  Those  who  are  living  in  foreign  parts 
are  conceived  of  as  in  Sheol,  as  dead.  In  Isa.  42:7,  22  the  Golah  are 
pictured  as  in  prison.  The  Servant,  or  the  True  Israel,  is  to  deliver 
them.  In  53:8  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  himself  rescued  from 
prison.  In  these  passages  it  would  seem  the  prison-house  stands 
for  the  foreign  lands  in  which  the  people  were  or  had  been  scattered. 
It  is  likely  that  the  grave,  in  which  the  Servant  has  been,  is  again 
the  writer's  conception  of  the  exile.  It  certainly  is  unmistakable 
that  the  author  of  Ezek.,  chap.  37,  regarded  those  of  his  people  who 
resided  abroad  as  dead,  as  in  their  graves,  (vs.  12;  cf.  Isa.  26:19). 
The  people  so  scattered  are,  our  author  tells  us,  to  be  redeemed. 
The  thought  of  redemption,  so  characteristic  of  the  Golah  passage, 
and  really  latent  in  certain  passages  in  this  book,  is  the  great  thought 

22  Op.  ext.,  p.  292. 

23  Harper,  op.  cit.,  p.  318,  where  it  is  considered  a  late  addition. 
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of  this  verse.  The  writer  not  only  employs  H13 ,  which  occurs 
also  in  7:13,  but  bfcO  ,  which  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  this  pro- 
phetic piece.  Though  the  verse  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  zionistic 
thought  of  the  book,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  really  foreign  thereto. 

The  whole  of  14:2-9  is  zionistic  and  is  rejected  by  many  modern 
scholars  as  late  and  manifestly  foreign  to  the  remainder  of  the 
book.  It  opens  with  a  plea  to  return  to  Yahweh  (vss.  2,  3).  Even 
the  words  which  the  people  are  repentantly  to  repeat  are  put  in  their 
mouth.  Though  nothing  is  said  directly  of  a  return  from  foreign 
lands  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  here  as  elsewhere  had  the  thought 
of  this  double  return  in  mind  (cf.  3 : 5 ;  5:4;  6:1,11;  7 : 10,  16,  etc.). 
It  certainly  would  be  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  this  writer's  con- 
ception of  the  foreign-mania  of  his  time  to  conceive  it  necessary 
for  the  people  who  come  back  to  their  fatherland  to  do  so  penitently 
as  those  who  had  wronged  their  God  by  going  abroad. 

In  vss.  5  f.,  wre  are  told  what  Yahweh  will  do  in  case  his  people 
respond  to  him.  His  anger  being  turned  away  he  will  love  them 
and  heal  them.  He  will  be  to  them  as  the  dew,  and  so  will  cause 
them  to  flourish  abundantly.  The  thought  of  Yahweh  as  the  one 
who  heals  his  people  is  a  prominent  thought  of  the  book  (6:1;  7:1; 
11:3).  Nor  is  the  love  of  Yahweh  for  his  people  ignored  (3:1; 
11:1;  cf.  9:15).  The  removal  of  his  anger  is  elsewhere  mentioned 
(11:9).  But  vs.  6  is  unique  in  its  poetic  beauty  among  Golah  passages. 
While  a  simile  taken  from  the  dew  is  in  keeping  with  this  prophetic 
book  (6:4;  13:3),  the  verse  is  exceptional  among  the  Golah  passages 
not  alone  of  this,  but  of  all  the  prophetic  books.  As  a  result  of 
Yahweh's  favor  and  blessing  in  the  new  day,  Israel,  to  whom  the 
words  are  specially  addressed,  is  to  spread  abroad.  While  the 
thought  of  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  people  in  the  new  era  is 
not  exceptional  in  the  zionistic  literature,  here  again  we  have  the 
writer  clothing  his  words  with  beautiful  similes  (vs.  7).  In  vs.  8 
there  is  still  another  allusion  to  the  return  and  the  consequent 
revivifying  of  the  people.  The  latter  part  of  this  verse  is  but  an 
expansion  of  the  thought  of  vs.  7.  The  remainder  of  the  verse, 
though  thoroughly  appropriate,  has  not  any  special  interest  in  this 
study.  It  may  be  granted  that  points  of  contact  between  almost 
any  zionistic  passage  that  might  be  selected  at  random  and  the 
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remainder  of  the  book  could  be  found;  but  I  cannot  forbear  the  con- 
viction that  we  have  here,  as  we  have  in  other  parts,  in  passages  that 
are  distinctively  zionistic,  an  integral  part  of  the  book  to  which  it  is 
appended.  To  me  such  utterances  are  indubitably  late;  but  they  are 
parts  of  a  book  that  need  not  be  rejected,  because  it  as  a  whole  is  late. 

This  little  book  is  noteworthy  because  of  its  author's  allusions 
to  the  folk-stories  of  the  JE  chronicles.  These  allusions  are  not 
always  exact;  nor  are  they  always  specially  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion;  but  they  are  interesting  and  deserving  of 
study  (2:17;  11:1  ff.;  12:4f.,  13,  etc.).  While  the  dependence  is 
chiefly  upon  J,  it  is  not  wholly;  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  JE  was  known 
to  the  writer  in  substantially  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  passed  on 
to  us.  What  I  am  concerned  to  notice  is  that  the  allusions  to 
incidents  in  the  history  of  North  Israel  in  the  time  to  which  the 
author  assigns  his  book  are  of  the  same  general  character  as  his 
allusions  to  the  legends  of  his  people's  past  (9:17;  10:3,  7;  13:11, 
etc.).  The  passage  10:14  is  specially  to  be  examined  because  of  its 
allusion  to  Shalmaneser  IV.  A  tumult  is  to  arise  among  the  people; 
all  the  fortresses  are  to  be  spoiled,  according  as  Shalmaneser  spoiled 
Beth-Arbel  in  the  day  of  battle.  Although  we  are  in  doubt  as  to 
bfitZTltf  mi,  which  seems  to  find  mention  in  I  Mace.  9:2,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  "2bm  is  Shalmaneser  IV,  who  besieged  Samaria 
and  harried  North  Israel,  724-722;  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  the 
downfall  of  Samaria  which  was  captured  by  Sargon  in  721.  The 
tone  of  this  allusion  is  such  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  remotely  remi- 
niscent. I  prefer  to  regard  it  as  another  mark  of  the  late  date  of  the 
book  rather  than  to  look  upon  it,  as  some  do,  as  a  late  insertion. 

Of  the  linguistic  argument  I  am  not  inclined  to  make  much, 
although  a  score  or  more  of  late  words,  like  "935  for  merchant,  and 
some  words  and  forms  which  seem  to  be  Aramaic  appear,  for  it  may 
be  said,  as  Dr.  Harper  has  remarked,  that  these  may  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  North  Israelitish  origin  of  the  book.  Therefore  I  am 
content  to  pass  by  the  linguistic  argument,  save  as  it  has  incidentally 
come  up  in  the  course  of  my  discussion.  Such  data  as  I  have  pre- 
sented have  for  several  years  seemed  conclusive  to  me.  They  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  hope  that  question  of  the  date  and  authorship 
of  the  Book  of  Hosea  may  in  view  of  them  be  reopened. 
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PUBLICATION  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  MONUMENTS  IN  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  LEYDEN1  {Second  Instalment) 

This  second  instalment  of  the  great  publication  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments  in  the  Leyden  collections  is  a  worthy  successor  of  the  first, 
already  noticed  in  these  pages.2  It  consists  of  a  compact  series  of  docu- 
ments comprising  the  Middle  Kingdom  stelae  of  this  important  collec- 
tion. Those  falling  in  the  obscure  age  between  the  Old  and  Middle 
Kingdoms  are  only  two  in  number,  leaving  a  series  of  fifty  from  the 
Middle  Kingdom  itself.  They  include  all  of  the  Leyden  stelae  of  this 
age,  so  important  for  the  chronology  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  The  fifty- 
two  stelae  are  reproduced  by  a  heliotype  process  on  forty  plates.  The 
mechanical  excellence  of  these  plates  could  not  be  surpassed.  Not  only 
the  inscriptions  but  also  all  archaeological  details  are  reproduced  with 
clearness  and  beauty,  making  these  forty  plates  a  veritable  treasury  of 
materials  for  this  great  age.  This  volume  together  with  the  Cairo  cata- 
logue of  Lange  and  Schaefer  furnishes  every  library  and  university  with 
a  broad  basis  for  the  study  of  Middle  Kingdom  civilization.  Dr.  Boeser 
has  supplied  an  excellent  commentary  for  the  plates,  giving  brief  but 
clear  descriptions,  marked  by  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  accompanied 
by  a  full  bibliography.  Besides  the  commentary-text,  Boeser  has  also 
furnished  an  excellent  series  of  exhaustive  indices,  including  divine 
names,  geographical  names,  personal  proper  names,  titles,  offices,  call- 
ings, etc. 

We  congratulate  Dr.  Boeser  and  the  Leyden  Museum  on  this  splendid 
instalment,  continuing  so  worthily  the  high  standard  already  established 
by  the  first  section  of  their  great  publication. 

James  Henry  Breasted 

EGYPTIAN  PALEOGRAPHY3 

Moeller  opens  the  preface  of  his  great  work  with  these  words:  "In 
der  vorliegenden  Arbeit  ist  zum  ersten  Mai  der  Versuch  gemacht  die 

1  Beschreibung  der  Aegyptischen  Sammlung  des  Niederlandischen  Reichs- 
museums  der  AltertUmer  in  Leiden.  Die  Denkmaler  der  Zeit  zwischen  dem  Alten  und 
Mittlcren  Reich  und  des  Mittleren  Reichs.  Erste  Abteilung,  Stelen,  von  Dr.  P.  A.  A.  Boeser. 
The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1909. 

2  A JSL,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  261  f. 

3  Hieratische  P al aeogr aphie.  Die  Aegyptische  Buchschrift  in  ihrer  Entwicklung  von 
der  Funften  Dynastie  bis  zur  romischen  Kaiserzeit,  dargestellt  von  Georg  Moeller.  Erster 
Band:  Bis  zum  Beginn  der  Aclitzehnton  Dynastie.  Zweirer  Band:  Von  der  Zeit  Thutmosis' 
III  bis  zum  Ende  der  Einundzwanzigsten  Dynastie.  Small  folio.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hin- 
richs'sche  Buchhandlung,  1909. 
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hieratische  Schrif t  in  ihrem  ganzen  Entwicklungsgange  durch  drei  Jahr- 
tausende  darzustellen."  The  unique  character  of  his  work  within  the 
field  of  Egyptology  is  thus  recognized  at  once.  But  it  is  not  only  unique 
within  the  limits  of  Egyptian  or  even  of  oriental  studies.  This  work  for 
the  first  time  in  history  presents  the  development  of  a  system  of  writing 
during  three  thousand  years.  Not  only  has  no  other  system  of  writing 
been  traced  through  so  vast  a  lapse  of  time,  but  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  no  other  system  of  writing  is  known  which  survived  for  three 
thousand  years  in  continuous  development  leaving  us  the  materials  for 
such  a  study.  Moeller's  work  therefore  possesses  a  unique  interest 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  restricted  specialty. 

Egyptian  writing  has  a  special  interest  for  us  because  it  is  the  earliest 
writing  known  which  employed  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  these  conveniences, 
indeed,  having  been  bequeathed  to  civilization  by  Egypt,  from  which 
they  have  descended  to  us.  The  ancient  oriental  world  elsewhere  em- 
ployed the  cumbersome  and  inconvenient  clay  tablet,  with  a  stylus  for 
tracing  the  writing.  Both  methods,  the  tablet  and  stylus,  and  paper  and 
pen,  descended  to  the  classic  world.  In  Crete,  as  far  back  as  2000  b.  c. 
(Middle  Minoan  II),  the  clay  tablet  was  used  side  by  side  with  pen  and 
ink.  The  clay  later  gave  way  to  wax  tablets;  and  Egyptian  paper,  as 
the  supply  decreased,  was  supplanted  by  parchment,  until  the  Moslems 
pushed  into  inner  Asia  and  brought  Chinese  paper  to  Europe.  The 
inconvenient  tablet,  whether  of  wax  or  clay,  naturally  disappeared  as  the 
handy  rolls  of  Egyptian  papyrus  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean  market. 
Our  first  record  of  the  exportation  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  is  in  a  list  of 
presents  from  Egypt  made  to  a  Phoenician  king  in  the  twelfth  century 
b.  c,  as  cuneiform  writing  and  the  clay  tablets  were  disappearing  in 
Syria.  The  papyrus  paper  of  Egypt  carried  to  Europe  even  some  of  the 
scribal  customs  on  the  Nile.  The  Egyptian  scribe's  habit  of  writing  with 
two  inks,  black  and  red,  putting  the  introductory  words  of  a  new  para- 
graph in  red,  has  even  descended  through  the  cloisters'of  Europe  to  the 
modern  printer. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  first  writing  on  paper,  with  pen  and  ink,  ever 
practiced  which  Dr.  Moeller  has  elaborated  so  carefully  for  us.  The 
picture-writing  with  which  all  are  familiar  as  "Egyptian  hieroglyphics" 
goes  back  far  into  the  fourth  thousand  years  b.  c,  and  probably  into  the 
fifth  millennium  b.  c.  Early  in  the  dynastic  age,  that  is  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  thirty-third  centuries  b.  c,  the  business  and  other  economic 
records  of  the  Egyptian  people  had  resulted  in  such  necessarily  rapid 
memoranda,  that  the  writer  very  much  abbreviated  the  animal  forms, 
implements,  symbols  and  other  hieroglyphic  signs,  as  he  wrote  them  on 
wood,  ivory,  potsherds  and  the  like  with  ink.  Thus  began  for  the  first 
time  in  human  history  the  development  of  a  cursive  system  of  writing 
with  pen  and  ink.    Its  use  continued  for  over  three  thousand  years,  far 
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nto  Roman  times.  It  is  indeed  from  a  Christian  writer  thai  we  have 
received  the  name  by  which  we  now  designate  this  Egyptian  cursive. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  it  ypdfXfxaTa  UparLKa  (Strom.  V,  4),  because  in 
his  day  it  was  used  solely  for  the  wilting  of  sacred  books. 

As  studied  by  Moeller,  hieratic  falls  into  four  periods:  I.  Archaisch- 
hieratisch,  II.  Althieratisch,  III.  Mittelhieratisch,  IV.  Neuhieratisch. 
The  last  was,  from  the  Twenty-second  Dynasty  (ended  middle  of  eighth 
century  b.  c.)  onward,  rapidly  supplanted  for  business  and  other  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  by  a  still  more  cursive  and  abbreviated  hand  already  long 
existent,  which  now  became  the  popular  hand  known  to  us  as  Demotic. 
"Neuhieratisch,"  however,  continued  in  use  for  sacred  books,  and  hence 
its  name  in  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Moeller  calls  this  later 
period  of  the  hieratic  "Spaethieratisch,"  and  will  devote  his  third  volume 
to  it,  but  because  of  its  fixed  and  crystallized  character,  he  does  not  include 
it  in  the  above  classification.  The  two  volumes  already  out  include 
" Archaisch-,  Alt-  und  Mittelhieratisch"  (I)  and  "Neuhieratisch"  (II). 
The  fourth  volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  paleographic  history,  detailed 
discussion,  and  indices.  The  first  three  volumes  therefore  confine  them- 
selves to  a  carefully  arranged  series  of  plates  presenting  the  materials 
without  discussion,  beyond  the  necessary  introduction. 

After  introducing  volume  one  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  hieratic,  which  includes  also  all  the  archaic  hieratic 
material  which  has  survived,  Moeller  proceeds  to  treat  the  scribe's  equip- 
ment, pen,  ink,  and  papyrus,  especially  the  manufacture  and  varieties  of 
the  last,  besides  direction  of  lines,  arrangement  of  pages  and  the  like. 
An  account  of  the  Old  and  Middle  Hieratic  documents  accessible  for  his 
purposes  then  introduces  the  seventy-six  large  plates  of  material  present- 
ing 612  signs  and  77  ligatures.  The  plates  are  beautifully  drawn,  and 
admirably  clear  and  perspicuous.  In  a  column  at  the  left  appears  the 
hieroglyphic  prototype  of  each  hieratic  sign.  Moeller  has  laboriously 
collected  these  hieroglyphic  prototypes  from  the  earliest  documents 
accessible,  and  reproduced  them  with  great  accuracy.  This  collection  of 
the  earliest  known  forms  of  612  hieroglyphs  is  of  itself  a  very  valuable 
feature  of  Moeller's  work.  Following  the  first  column  on  the  left  con- 
taining these  hieroglyphs,  there  are  eleven  columns,  one  for  each  docu- 
ment employed,  filling  the  entire  plate  and  containing  the  various  hieratic 
forms  of  each  hieroglyph  in  the  left-hand  column.  If  the  materials  have 
preserved  them,  there  may  be  as  many  as  eleven  forms  of  each  hieratic 
sign,  one  from  each  document,  beginning  with  the  Old  Hieratic  in  the 
Fifth  Dynasty  (Isesi,  twenty-seventh  century  b.  c.)  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Hieratic  in  the  early  Eighteenth  Dynasty  (sixteenth  century  B.C.). 
This  first  volume  therefore  furnishes  the  materials  (including  Archaic 
Hieratic)  for  a  period  of  some  1100  years.  If  all  eleven  columns  are 
filled  with  the  successive  forms  of  a  given  sign,  its  history  may  be  traced 
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from  century  to  century  for  nearly  a  millennium  and  a  half.  Moeller  has 
collected  and  "facsimiled"  on  these  plates,  which  he  drew  with  his  own 
hand,  over  four  thousand  forms  in  this  first  volume  alone.  Besides  this 
work  he  has  furnished  some  of  the  materials  himself,  especially  the  im- 
portant new  material  from  the  alabaster  quarry  of  Hatnub,  the  graffiti 
of  which  he  copied  from  the  walls  of  the  quarry,  thus  filling  out  to  some 
extent  an  otherwise  glaring  gap  between  the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdoms 
(Dynasties  VII-X).  At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  are  nine  heliotype 
plates  containing  specimen  pages  of  more  important  and  typical  papyri. 

The  second  volume  is  introduced  by  preliminary  discussions  like  those 
in  the  first,  though  of  course  without  repeating  the  general  remarks  on 
hieratic.  These  remarks  also  enter  upon  the  distinctions  now  observable 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Egyptian  writing.  The  scribes  of  the  Delta 
and  vicinity  evidently  wrote  a  hand  somewhat  different  from  that  prevail- 
ing in  Upper  Egypt.  Seventy-four  plates  then  present  for  the  period 
included  the  continuation  of  the  material  found  in  volume  one.  This 
period  is  from  about  1500  to  950  b.  c,  about  five  and  a  half  centuries.  In 
this  period  the  more  rapid  cursive  used  by  scribes  taking  dictation,  or 
recording  secretaries  in  the  law  courts,  a  form  of  rapid  hand  already 
observable  at  the  close  of  the  Old  Kingdom  (twenty-fifth  century  b.  c), 
diverges  very  widely  from  what  may  be  called  the  stately  "book-hand" 
studied  by  Moeller.  As  Moeller  remarks,  this  rapid,  flying  cursive  has 
developed,  so  far  by  the  end  of  the  Twentieth  Dynasty  (twelfth  century 
B.C.),  that  its  common  origin  with  that  of  the  "book-hand"  is  scarcely 
discernable.  The  rapid  cursive  of  this  age  may,  as  Moeller  notes,  well  be 
called  "  Old  Demotic,"  and  within  four  centuries  after  the  period  covered 
by  this  volume,  it  had  become  the  writing  which  we  now  designate 
Demotic.  Moeller's  work,  however,  is  confined  to  the  "  book-hand,"  which, 
as  we  have  noted  above,  now  becomes  the  hand  used  for  religious  books, 
while  the  rapid  cursive  is  employed  only  for  business  and  other  secular 
affairs.  A  convenient  table  of  all  signs  treated  in  the  volume  is  inserted 
at  the  end,  followed  by  eight  plates  containing  heliotype  facsimiles  of 
specimen  pages  from  important  documents,  as  in  the  first  volume. 

These  two  volumes  together  present  the  development  of  the  daily 
writing  of  Egypt  for  some  2000  years,  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  tenth 
century  b.  c.  In  arrangement  and  execution,  in  care  and  accuracy,  in  the 
patient  industry  with  which  some  eight  thousand  forms  of  signs  have 
been  collected,  copied,  built  up  into  these  monumental  volumes  and 
autographed  with  his  own  hand,  the  work  is  unique,  and  places  us  under 
a  lasting  obligation  to  the  author,  whom  we  can  congratulate  most 
heartily  on  his  achievement.  His  work  will  form  the  standard  on  the 
subject  and  be  one  of  the  most  indispensable,  as  it  has  long  been  one 
of  the  most  needed,  in  the  working  library  of  the  Egyptologist. 

James  Henry  Breasted 
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A  COMPOSITE  BAU-TEXT 

By  J.  Dyneley  Prince 
and 

Frederick  A.  Vanderburgh 
Columbia  University 

The  following  text  consists  of  a  series  of  seven  paragraphs, 
each  apparently  an  entity  in  itself,  but  all  arranged  in  logical 
sequence,  which  fact  has  led  us  to  designate  the  text  in  question 
as  composite.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  large  part  of  the  matter 
is  paralleled  in  Plates  26,  27,  and  30,  as  indicated  below. 

PI.  26,  1-21  (two  paragraphs)  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  eulogy 
of  the  goddess'  Word,  her  creative  Logos,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  sole  cause  of  vegetation.  The  power  of  this  Word  is  further 
amplified  in  PI.  26,  23-24;  27,  1-3  =  30,  1-6,  as  having  not  only 
influence  over  plant-growth,  but  as  being  also  the  regulator  of 
the  water  streams  in  the  canals,  which  were  essential  to  Babylo- 
nian irrigation.  Anu,  the  goddess'  father,  then  invests  her  with 
authority  over  production  (27,  4-11  =  30,  7-13)  and  she,  as  the 
essential  deity  of  plant  life,  proceeds  to  cause  such  life  by  means 
of  her  mystic  insignium,  the  gis-tu.  She  then  takes  up  her 
abode  in  the  land  (27,  12-19  =  30,  14-20)  as  the  perpetual 
guardian  of  vegetation  and  irrigation.  Anu  also  intrusts  to  her 
the  land  itself  with  its  flocks  and  herds  (27,  20-24  =  30,  21-25). 
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Finally,  there  follows  a  doxology  (30,  27-32)  laudatory  of  the 
goddess  and  of  her  temple  and  city,  which  seem  to  be  identified 
with  herself.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  name  ba-u  'giver  (ba) 
of  vegetation  (u=§AM)'  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  her  chief 
function  as  indicated  in  this  collection  (cf.  also  Prince,  AJSL, 
XXIV,  p.  63). 

The  date  of  the  present  text  is  not  certain,  but  the  stress  laid 
herein  on  the  importance  of  the  divine  Logos  as  the  sole  First 
Cause  tends  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the  idea  of  a 
creative  Word  was  not  perhaps  non-Semitic  in  origin. 

CT.  XV.    TABLETS  23658  AND  88384;  PLATES  26,  27,  30 

Plate  26,  1-8.    The  Creative  Word  of  the  Goddess  Bau  Pervading 

the  Land 

1.  Kl-BAD-DU-GE  I-DIB(LU)  NA-AM-Er(IR)-RA 

Unto  the  distant  lands  the  word  goeth. 

2.  Ma  tu-mu-mu  ki-bad-du-ge  i-dib(LU)  na-am-er(IR)-ra 

The  utterance  of  my  child;  unto  the  distant  lands  the  word  goeth. 

3.  Dimmer  da-mu-mu  ki-bad-du-ge 

My  goddess  Bau  unto  the  distant  lands  (goeth). 

4.  Ni(IM)-mu  ki-bad-du-ge 

My  fearful  one  unto  the  distant  lands  (goeth). 

5.  GlS-TU  AZAG  KI  DAMAL  NI-TU  DA-GA(MAL) 

The  brilliant  scepter  hath  entered  the  broad  land;  it  is  established 
there. 

6.  £(BIT)  an-na  an-su(KU)  ki-su(KU)  gin(DU)  i-dib  na-am-er(IR)-ra 
Unto  the  house  of  heaven,  to  heaven  and  to  earth,  it  proceedeth;  the 
word  goeth. 

7.  I-dib  e(BIT)  mu-lu  i(KA)  na-am-er(IR)-ra  i-dib  na-am-er  (IR)-ra 
The  word  of  the  temple  of  utterance  goeth  forth;  the  word  goeth 
forth. 

8.  I-DIB  ER  MU-LU  l(KA)  NA-AM-ER(IR)-RA 

The  word  of  the  city  of  utterance  goeth  forth. 

Lines  9-21.    The  Creative  Effect  of  Bau's  Word 

9.  1-dib-bi  i-dib  gu  na-sim(nam)  sar-sag-e  na-u-tu 

Her  word,  a  word  for  vegetation  she  uttereth;  luxuriant  growth  she 
createth. 

10.  I-DIB-BI  I-DIB  SE  NA-SIM(NAM)  AB-SIM(NAM)  NA-U-TU 

Her  word,  a  word  for  grain  she  uttereth;  grain  she  createth. 
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11.  Er  ma-bi  Ag(RAM)-ma-al-e  na-sim(NAM)  a-a  na-u-tu 

The  city  of  her  land,  (her)  possession,  speaketh;  (thus)  a  father  she 
createth. 

12.  Dam  til-la  du(TUR)  til-la  na-sim(NAM)isib(ME)  sag-e  na-u-tu 
That  wife  be  taken  and  offspring  got  she  speaketh;  (thus)  a  priestly 
ruler  she  createth. 

13.  I-dib-bi  id(NARU)  max-e  na-sim(NAM)  a-gu(d)  na-u-tu 

Her  word  over  the  great  river  she  uttereth;  (thus)  the  river-flood  she 
createth. 

14.  I-dib-bi  e(BIT)-e-su(KU)  na-sim(NAM)  se  gu-nu  na-u-tu 

Her  word  for  the  house  she  uttereth;  (thus)  grain  in  plenty  doth  she 
create. 

15.  I-dib-bi  sug-e  na-sim(NAM)  xa-da  essad(ZAG-X A)  na-u-tu 

Her  word  over  the  waters  (marshes)  she  uttereth;  (thus)  among  the 
fish  many  swarms  she  createth. 

16.  I-dib-bi  mu-gi  na-sim(NAM)  gi  til(BE)  (ir?)  gi  na-u-tu 

Her  word  over  the  yearly  production  she  uttereth;  (thus)  the  pro- 
duction of  life  cometh(?);  production  she  createth. 

17.  I-DIB-BI  LI-LI-RA  NA-SIM(NAM)  BAR  ELTEQ  BAR  ELTEQ  BAR  NA-U-TU 

Her  word  for  the  future  she  uttereth ;  (thus)  the  rite  of  libation,  the 
rite  of  libation,  the  rite  she  causeth  to  be. 

18.  I-DIB-BI  DIMMER  SAM-SUN-NA  NA-SIM(NAM)  MAR-(gAM?)  NA-U-TU 

The  deity  her  word  for  plant-growth  uttereth;  (thus)  making  of 
prostration  (worship)  she  causeth  to  be. 

19.  I-DIB-BI  PU  GIS-SAR  NA-SIM(NAM)  TE-LA  NA-U-TU 

Her  word  for  the  water-springs  of  the  border-land  she  uttereth; 
(thus)  the  advent  of  plenty  she  causeth  to  be. 

20.  I-DIB-BI  SAR-SAR-RA  NA-SIM(NAM)  DUG(XI)  GIS-SAR-(?  ?  ?)  NA-U-TU 

Her  word  for  the  boundary  ston3  she  uttereth;  (thus)  the  welfare  of 
the  border-land  (???)  she  causeth  to  be. 

21.  I-dib-bi  e(BIT)-gal-e  na-sim(NAM)  zi-su(d)  utu(UD)  gal(IK)  na-u-tu 
Her  word  for  the  temple  she  uttereth;  long  life,  eternal  days  she 
causeth  to  be. 

PLATES  26,  23-24;  27,  1-3  PLATE  30,  1-6 

The  Word  of  the  Goddess  Bau  on  the  Waters 


23.  A  u-a  ni-al-la(LAL)  lax-da 
The  ancient  waters  held  in  their 
course. 

24.  Id(NARU)-da  id(NARU)-da 
e(BIT)  sig(PA)-gi-da 

In  the  river,  in  the  river,  in  the 
house  of  restraint. 


1.  A  u-a  u-a 

Waters  .  .  .  ancient  waters, 
ancient  waters. 

2.  I(NI)-da  .  .  .  f(XI)  sig(PA)- 

GI-DA 

In  the  river,  .  .  in  the  house  of 
restraint. 
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PLATES  26,  27—  Continued 

1.  Me-e     dU(TUR)     e  (BIT) -da 
e(BIT)  sig(PA)-gi-da 

The  utterance  of  the  child  in 
the  house,  in  the  house  of  re- 
straint. 

2.  Dimmer      da-mu  e(BIT)-da 
e(BIT)  sig(PA)-gi-da 

The  goddess  Bau  in  the  house, 
in  the  house  of  restraint. 

3.  Ni(IM)    e(BIT)-da  e(BIT) 
sig(PA)-gi-da 

The  revered  one  in  the  house, 
in  the  house  of  restraint. 


PLATE  27,  4-11 
The  Goddess  Bau  Invested  with 

4.  Zag-mu  gis-tu  am(A-AN)  gab-mu 
gis-su-dr-man  am(A-AN) 

At  my  side  is  the  scepter,  on 
my  breast  the  twin  bars. 

5.  E-ME-DA  ZAG  GUR-MU  GIS-TU(-a) 

am(A-AN) 

According  to  decree,  at  my  side 
is  my  insignium,  the  scepter  is 
there. 

6.  Gis-tu-a  am(A-AN)  xa-su-ur- 

RA-KA 

The  gistu  is  there;  the  fragrant 
cedar-wood  is  there. 

7.  Mu  gig(MI)-gi  ni-tuk  ki-a-ka 
The  year  of  night  hath  posses- 
sion over  the  land  and  sea 
(water). 

8.  I-de-mu  egir-bi  zi  sal  im-ma-ni-  ] 
dug(KA) 

For  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  for  the  end  thereof,  life 
thou  didst  ordain. 


PLATE  30—  Continued 

3.  Ma-a  tu-mu  .  .  .  i(NI)  sig(PA)- 

GI-DA 

The  utterance  of  the  child  .  . 
in  the  house  of  restraint. 

4.  Dimmer  da-mu-mu  i(NI)-da  i(NI) 
sig(PA)-gi-da 

My  goddess  Bau  in  the  house, 
in  the  house  of  restraint. 

5.  Ni(IM)  i(NI)-da  f(NI)  sig(PA)- 

GI-DA 

The  revered  one  in  the  house, 
in  the  house  of  restraint. 

6.  Dimmer  sag-ki  i(NI)-da  i(NI) 
sig(PA)-gi-da 

The  goddess  of  splendor  in  the 
house,  in  the  house  of  restraint. 

PLATE  30,  7-13 

Authority  over  Production 

7.  Zag-mu  gis-tun-na  gab-mu  gis- 
su-ur-man-na 

At  my  side  is  the  scepter,  on 
my  breast  the  twin  bars. 

8.  e-me-da  zag  gur-mu  gis-tu-a 
sub(RU)  am(A-AN) 
According  to  decree,  at  my  side 
is  my  insignium,  the  scepter  is 
placed  there. 

9.  Gis-tu-a  sub(RU)  am(A-AN)  xa- 
su-ur-ra-kam 

The  gistu  is  set  there;  the  fra- 
grant cedar-wood  is  there. 


I-de-mu  egir-bi  zid-da  sal  um- 
ma-ni-dug(KA) 

For  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  for  the  end  thereof,  life 
thou  didst  ordain. 
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PLATE  27—  Continued 
9.  Sag-ki-mu  garas  bar  calam  sal 
im-ma-ni-dug(KA) 
In  the  splendor  of  the  year,  the 
fruit-offering  by  the  image  thou 
didst  ordain. 

10.  (Da?)-dis  SAM  sub(RU)  egirgis- 

TUN-NA-KA  SAL  IM-MA-NI-DUG(KA) 

Lofty  unique  one,  the  estab- 
lished vegetation  in  the  wake 
of  the  gistu  thou  didst  ordain. 

11.  XUM-MU-SU(KU)  GABA  UDU(UD) 
GABA-A  SAL  IM-MA-NI-DUG(KA) 

For  the  germination  of  the 
year,  the  opening  of  the  day 
breaking  forth,  thou  didst  or- 
dain. 


PLATE  30—  Continued 
J.l.  Sag-ki-mu  garas  bar  calam  e 
(UD-DU)  sal  um-ma-ni-dug(KA) 
In  the  splendor  of  the  year,  the 
fruit-offering  sent  forth  (to  be) 
by  the  image  thou  didst  ordain. 

12.  (Da?)-dis  sam  mu  sub(RU)  egir 
gis-tdn-na-zu    sal  um-ma-ni- 

DUG(KA) 

Lofty  unique  one,  the  estab- 
lished vegetation  of  the  year  in 
the  wake  of  thy  gistu  thou  didst 
ordain. 

13.  XUM-MU-SU(KU)  GABA  UDU(UD) 
GAK-A  SAL  UM-MA-NI-DUG(KA) 

For  the  germination  of  the 
year,  the  making  of  the  shining 
day,  thou  didst  ordain. 


PLATE  27, 12-19  PLATE  30, 14-20 

The  Presence  of  the  Goddess  Bau  in  the  Land 


12.  Ma    tu-mu-mu  ni-ne-tus(KU) 

NAD-DA 

The  utterance  of  my  child 
(who)  hath  taken  up  her  dwell- 
ing (and)  is  established. 

13.  Ama(AM)  u  lul-la  ni-ne-tus 

(KU)  NAD-DA 

The  mighty,  the  ancient,  the 
strong,  she  taketh  up  her  dwell- 
ing (and)  is  established. 

14.  Dimmer  da-mu  u  lul-la  ni-ne- 
tus(ku)  nad-da 

Goddess  Bau,  the  ancient,  the 
strong,  she  taketh  up  her  dwell- 
ing (and)  is  established. 

15.  Nl(IM)  U  LUL-LA  NI-NE-TUS(KU) 
NAD-DA 

The  terrible,  the  ancient,  the 
strong,  she  taketh  up  her  dwell- 
ing (and)  is  established. 


14.  Me-e  tu-mu-bi  ne-tus(KU)  ne- 
da 

The  utterance  of  his  child 
(who)  taketh  up  her  dwelling 
(and)  is  established. 

15.  Ama(AM)  u(SAM)  lu-lu  ne- 
tus(ku)  ne-da 

The  mighty,  the  ancient,  the 
strong,  she  taketh  up  her  dwell- 
ing (and)  is  established. 

16.  Dimmer  da-mu  u(SAM)  lu-lu 
ne-tus(ku)  ne-da 

Goddess  Bau,  the  ancient,  the 
strong,  she  taketh  up  her  dwell- 
ing (and)  is  established. 
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PLATE  27— Continued 

16.  SAM-SAM    KESDA    I-NI-IN-NA  SAM- 
SAM  KESDA-E  AM(A-AN)  SI 

Vegetation  she  harvesteth ;  she 
establisheth  herself;  the  vege- 
tation-harvest is  there;  it  is 
full. 

17.  Sam-sam  kesda  i-ni-in-nA  SAM- 
SAM  KESDA-E  AM(A-AN)  SI 

Vegetation  she  harvesteth;  she 
establisheth  herself;  the  vege- 
tation-harvest is  there;  it  is 
full. 


PLATE  30—  Continued 


18.  Ges(IZ)  a-tu   sam-sun  i-ni-na 
pi-pi  mu-si-ib-za(-al) 

She  who  listeneth  to  the  abun- 
dance of  plant-growth;  she  es- 
tablisheth herself;  she  is  the 
ear  which  maketh  superabun- 
dant. 

19.  Ges(IZ)  ud  elteq  i-ni-na  u-a 
mu-un-si-ib-zal(NI) 

She  who  hearkeneth  to  the  day 
of  libation;  she  establisheth 
herself.  Ancient  waters  she 
maketh  superabundant. 


17.  Me-a  tu-mu-bi  sam-sam  kesda-a 
ni-nA  su-mu-kal  am(A-AN)  si 
The  word  of  his  child  vegeta- 
tion harvesteth;  she  establish- 
eth herself.  The  strength  of 
the  year  is  there;  it  is  full. 

18.  Kala(KAL)  dimmer  da-mu-mu 

SD-MU-A  NI-NA  SU-MU-KAL  Am(A- 

AN)si 

The  mighty  one,  my  goddess 
Bau,  strength  of  the  year, 
she  establisheth  herself.  The 
strength  of  the  year  is  there; 
it  is  full. 

19.  Ges(IZ)  a-tu  sam-sun-a  i-in-nA 
pi-pi  mu-un-si-ib-zal(NI) 

She  who  listeneth  to  the  abun- 
dance of  plant-growth;  she  es- 
tablisheth herself;  she  is  the 
ear  which  maketh  superabun- 
dant. 

20.  Ges(IZ)  ud  elteq-a  i-in-na  u-a 
mu-un-si-ib-zal(NI) 

She  hearkeneth  to  the  day 
of  libation;  she  establisheth 
herself.  Ancient  waters  she 
maketh  superabundant. 


PLATE  27,  20-24  PLATE  30,  21-25 

Anu  Granting  the  Goddess  Authority  over  Plant-Growth,  Flocks,  and 

Herds 

20.  tu-mu-bi-ra  an  sam-sun-na  su-     21.  tu-mu-bi-ir  an  sam-sun-na  su~ 
mu-un-na-ni-in-bar  mu-un-na-ni-ib-si  (?) 

Unto  his  child,  Anu   plant-  Unto  his  child,  Anu  plant- 

growth  hath  intrusted.  growth  hath  given. 
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PLATE  27— Continued 

21.  Dimmer  sam-sun  ki  sam-sun-na 
su-mu-un-na-ni-in-bar 

To  the  deity  of  plant-growth,  a 
land  of  plant-growth  he  hath 
intrusted. 

22.  Sam-son  ki  en-nu-un  ga(MAL) 
mu-un-da-ab-du(kak) 

For  the  plant -growth  of  the 
land  a  watch  he  decreeth. 

23.  Mu-lu-dim  ki  utul(LID-LU) 
ud(?)  pu  en-nu-un  mu-un-da-ab- 
du(KAK) 

Like  a  man  of  the  land  over 
-the  herd  ...  at  the  well  a  watch 
he  decreeth. 

24.  Lax-ba-dim  (ki)-e  ci  lu-a-na  en- 
nu-un  MU-UN-DA-AB-DU(KAK) 

Like  a  shepherd  (of  the  land) 
for  the  good  of  his  flocks  a 
watch  he  decreeth. 


PLATE  30—  Continued 

22.  Dimmer  sam-sun  ki  sam-sun-na 
su-mu-un-na-ni-ib-si  (?) 

To  the  deity  of  plant-growth,  a 
land  of  plant-growth  he  hath 
given. 

23.  Sam-sun  ki  en-nu-un  mu-un-da- 
ab-dug(KA) 

For  the  plant-growth  of  the 
land  a  watch  he  decreeth. 

24.  (mu-lu)-dim  ki  lid-a-na  ne-mu- 
un-da-ab-dug(KA) 

Like  a  man  of  the  land  for  his 
herd  (to  protect  them)  he 
issueth  decree. 

25.  (Lax)-ba-dim  ki-e  qi  lu-a-na  ne- 
mu-un-da-ab-dug(KA) 

Like  a  shepherd  of  the  land 
for  the  good  of  his  flock  he 
decreeth. 


Doxology 

27,  25.  A  u-a  i-dib(LU)  a-ri-da 

The  waters,  the  ancient  waters, 

the  word  is  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  waters. 
27,  26.  Max  am(A-AN)  max  am(A-     30,  26.  Max  am(A-AN)  max  am(A- 

AN)  u-mu-un  max  am(A-AN)  AN)  u-mu-un  max  am(A-AN) 

She  is  lofty;  she  is  lofty;  the  She  is  lofty;  she  is  lofty;  the 

lady  is  lofty.  lady  is  lofty. 

30,  27.  fj-Mu-UN  mu-lu  max  am(A-AN)  u-mu-un  max  am(A-AN) 

The  lady  who  is  lofty;  the  lady  is  lofty. 
30,  28.  Dimmer  da-mu  mu-lu  max  am(A-AN)  u-mu-un  max  am(A-AN) 

The  goddess  Bau  who  is  lofty;  the  lady  is  lofty. 
30,  29.  Ni(IM)  mu-lu  max  am(A-AN)  u-mu-um  max  am(A-AN) 

The  terrible  one  who  is  lofty;  the  lady  is  lofty. 
30,  30.  Dimmer  sag-ki  mu-lu  max  am(A-AN)  u-mu-un  max  am(A-AN) 

The  goddess  of  splendor  who  is  lofty;  the  lady  is  lofty. 
30,  31.  E(BIT)-a-ni  E(BIT)  max  am(A-AN)  u-mu-un  max  am(A-AN) 

Her  temple,  the  temple  is  lofty;  the  lady  is  lofty. 
30,  32.  Er-a-ni  er  max  am(A-AN)  u-mu-un  max  am(A-AN) 

Her  city,  the  city  is  lofty;  the  lady  is  lofty. 
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COMMENTARY 
Plate  26,  1-8 

1.  Ki-bad-du-ge,  with  postpositional  -GE(KIT)  =  ana  'unto,'  IV.  27, 
316,  Br.  5936;  Ki  =  'land'+BAD(BE)  =  nisu  'remove,'  1525  (MSL*  49); 
note  ki-bad-du-ge,  IV.  30,  25-66,  =  ana  nisati  'unto  distant  lands.' 
The  usual  expression  is  ki-bad-du-su(KU). 

I-DiB  =  qubu  'utterance,'  IV.  10,  rev.  1.  It  is  probable  that  i-dib  is  a 
variant  of  i-NiM  =  amatu  'word.' 

ER(IR)-RA  =  alaku  'go';  MSL,  104,  er(IR)  being  used  with  its  sec- 
ondary meaning.    The  original  meaning  was  'bind.' 

2.  Ma,  cognate  with  md  '  name '  and  me  '  speak,'  MSL,  228  B. 

3.  Dimmer  da-mu  —  Bau;  V.  31,  58a;  Br.  6662.  na-am-er-ra  must  be 
understood  here. 

4.  Ni  =  IM;  lit.  'reverence'  =  puluxtu,  8366  =  Bau  here.  Supply 
again  na-am-er-ra. 

5.  Gis-tu  =  qudu,  11909,  and  its  synonym  pasu,  11911, 'axe,' imply- 
ing here  some  divine  insignium  such  as  a  scepter  or  mace,  indicative  of 
the  goddess'  sway. 

Ni-tu  'hath  entered';  ni-  is  the  harmonic  equivalent  of  ne-  'he  did  it 
and  it  is  done.'  It  denotes  completed  action  (Prince,  AJSL,  XXIV,  pp. 
361-62).  Hence  here  'hath  (already)  entered';  TU  =  erebu  = 'enter,' 
1072. 

Da-ga(MAL)  'it  is  established  there  (=da).'  The  infix  da,  here 
unusually  a  preformative,  has  durative  and  locative  force  (AJSL,  XXIV, 
p.  357).  GA(MAL)  =  basu  'to  be,'  implying  completion,  5430;  sakanu 
'accomplish,'  5421. 

6.  ^(BIT)-an-na  an-su(KU).  We  regard  the  postpositive  su(KU)  as  re- 
ferring also  to  E-an-na,  of  which  the  subsequent  an  is  the  explanation. 

GiN(DU)  =  alaku  'go,' 4871.  Here  the  unqualified  stem  is  used  to 
denote  duration  =  "going";  i.e.,  'the  word  goeth.' 

7.  Mu-lu  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  relative  sa .  I(KA)  prob- 
ably =  am  a  tu  'word,  speech,'  MSL,  182.  E  mu-lu  i  =  er  mu-lu  i  in  the 
following  line. 

8.  Er  mu-lu  i(KA)  'the  city  of  speech.'  This  expression,  and  'temple 
of  utterance'  in  line  7,  seem  to  denote  the  center  of  the  goddess'  activity 
as  a  creator,  probably  her  own  temple  Uru-azag-ga  'brilliant  city,'  a  part 
of  Lagash;  hence  the  paraphrase  here  'city  of  speech.'  It  is  mentioned 
again  in  line  11:  er  ma-bi  'the  city  of  her  land.'  These  expressions  are 
evidently  synonymous  with  the  goddess  herself. 

Plate  26,  9-21 

9.  I-dib-bi  'her  word,'  referring  to  the  nearer  object  (thus  the  force  of 
-bi);  i.  e.,  '  Bau's  word.'    See  Prince,  AJSL,  XXIV,  p.  355. 

*  MSL  =  J.  D.  Prince,  Materials  for  a  Sumerian  Lexicon,  Leipzig,  1908. 
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I-dib  gu;  evidently  the  word  or  command  which  produces  vegeta- 
tion, owing  to  the  expression  i-dib  se  k  word  producing  grain/  in  line  10. 
GU  =  gu,  IV.  27,  13,  usually  read  qu,  Hal6vy,  R6cherches  critiques,  p. 
232,  'planted    Note  Muss-Arnolt,  p.  208,  s.  v.  gu,  2. 

Na-sim(NAM)  'she  announceth,  uttereth.'  NAM  =  saxalu  'call,  an- 
nounce,' MSL,  292. 

Sar-sag-e,  with  defining  -e,  seems  to  indicate  luxuriant  growth  (note 
SAR-SAG  =  surru  'grow  luxuriantly,'  4342),  as  shown  by  the  clear  parallel 
in  1.  10:  ab-sim  'corn,'  q. v. 

Na-u-tu;  u-tu  — 'joining '(u)+' beginning '(tu);  the  entire  combina- 
tion =al  ad  u  'beget';  banu  'create,'  9470;  hence  na-u-tu  'she  createth.' 

10.  Ab-sim(N AM)  =  a b s e n u  'ear  of  corn,'  V.  18,  29. 

11.  Ag(RAM)-ma-al-e,  with  defining  -E  =  busu  'possession,'  V.  11, 
48a.  The  expression  er  ma-bi  'city  of  her  land'  is  synonymous  with 
Bau's  temple,  Uru-azag-ga,  and  specifies  the  creative  power  of  the  god- 
dess (see  on  lines  7  and  8). 

12.  Til-la  with  dam  'wife'  and  du(TUR)  'child'  can  only  mean  'get.' 
TiL  =  laqatu  'seize,  take,  get,' 1516.  Note  that  til  connotes  also  the 
idea  'life' =  balatu,  1494. 

On  isib(ME),  see  MSL,  194;  with  SAG  =  asaridu  'leader,'  3509;  isib 
(ME)  can  only  mean  'priestly  leader.' 

13.  lD(NARU)  =  naru  'river,'  11647;  the  signs  mean  'water-course,' 
MSL,  185.    Here  the  word  is  spoken  for  the  creation  of  water. 

A-gu(d)  is  clearly  to  be  read  a-gu,  another  writing  for  a-ge(MI)-a  = 
agu  'flood,'  11593.  a-ge(MI)-a  means  'black  water.'  Note  that  the  writ- 
ing a-gu(d)  means  literally  'bull-water,'  probably  purposely  used  to 
allude  to  the  force  of  the  water,  'bull'  being  a  symbol  of  power;  but 
a-gu(d)  is  in  all  probability  a  mere  play  on  a-ge(MI)-a. 

14.  Se  gu-nu  must  mean  'grain  in  plenty/ 

15.  Sug,  with  denning  -e  =  cucu  'marsh,'  10309,  and  cuzu  'marsh,' 
10310.  The  sign  SUG  is  an  enclosure  surrounding  the  water-sign  A. 
Here  '  marsh '  is  clearly  to  be  understood  as  meaning  bodies  of  water  in 
general. 

ZAG-XA  with  value  es(s)-sa-ad,  II.  27,  49c,  seems  to  mean  'school'  or 
'swarm  of  fish.'  Note  that  ZAG  =  isxu  'school  of  fish,'  6478.  XA  = 
nunu  'fish,'  MSL,  172.  In  I.  65,  296,  ZAG  appears  in  the  combination 
isix  nunim  'school  of  fish.'  The  reference  in  Br.  6526:  ZAG-XA  = 
pa(-la?)-xu  'fear'  is  incorrect,  the  PA  being  an  error  for  IZ,  and  the 
equivalent  is  to  be  read  is-xu,  which  is  also  indicated  by  IB(dar)  in  the 
preceding  line.  In  the  value  es(s)-sa-ad,  we  regard  es(s)  as  being  equiva- 
lent to  es  =  AB  =  bitu  '  house '  + sad,  probably  a  dialectic  equivalent  for 
sag  =  ZAG,  6461.  es(s)-sa-ad,  therefore,  means  'many  schools  of  fish,'  lit. 
'a  collection  (house)  of  schools  of  fish.' 
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16.  Gi  =  biblu  (from  abalu)  'produce,'  2387.  Til(BE)  must  mean 
balatu  'life'  here. 

17.  Li-Li  =  arkatu  'future,'  IV.  11, 17a.  This  meaning  seems  to  har- 
monize with  the  context  in  this  passuge. 

BAR  =  piristu  'decree,  order,'  1788.  The  sense  seems  to  be  that 
Bau's  power  over  the  future  (=li-li)  is  to  be  invoked  by  this  divinely 
ordered  rite  of  libation,  by  which  the  goddess  was  to  be  propitiated. 

Elteq  =  r  i  m  k  u  'libation,'  MSL,  99;  cf.  27,  18  =  30,  19. 

18.  Dimmer  refers  to  Bau.  Sam-sun(SI)-na  clearly  means  'plant- 
growth.'    On  SI,  see  MSL,  286. 

Mar  here  stands  in  connection  with  a  partially  erased  sign,  perhaps 
gam,  which,  if  correct,  must  have  meant  qiddatu  'prostration,'  7318; 
gam  also  =  qadadu  'prostrate,  bow  down,'  7317,  the  sense  being  again 
the  divine  institution  of  a  rite  of  worship,  by  means  of  which  plant- 
growth  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  goddess. 

19.  Pu^burtu  'well,' 10268;  also  27,  23  =  30,  24;  see  below. 
Gis-sar  apparently  means  'border-land' =  pirsu  'division,  section,' 

Br.  4329,  a  word  which  is  synonymous  with  nabalkattum  'Grenzland' 
(thus  Jensen;  see  Muss-Arnolt,  p.  834 B). 

Te  here  must  mean  texu  'approach,'  7709  + la  =  lalu.  'fulness, 
plenty,'  984;  te-la  then  means  'the  advent  of  plenty.' 

20.  Sar-sar-ra  =  musaru  'written  document,'  4362,  and  here  proba- 
bly =  'boundary  stone,'  owing  to  1.  19.  Thus  in  Zimmern,  Surpu,  viii. 
34:  kudurru  u  musare,  where  kudurru  'boundary' is  synonymous 
with  musaru. 

21.  Zi-su(d)  'long  life';  su(D)  =  araku  'be  long,'  7597,  used  in  con- 
nection also  with  life,  IV.  12,  5. 

Utu(UD)  gal(IK)  seems  to  mean  um  cati  'eternal  days.'  Note  that 
gal(IK)  =  cltu,  2252.  That  it  is  probably  used  here  in  the  sense  indi- 
cated appears  evident  from  the  context.  The  sense  is  that  the  goddess 
will  give  long  life  and  eternal  days  to  her  temple. 

Line  22  is  blank  in  the  text. 

The  Parallel  Texts,  Pl.  26,  23-24;   27,  1-11  and  30,  1-13 

26,  23  and  30,  1 :  u  =  1  a  b  i  r  u  '  ancient '  +  a  '  water.' 

Ni-al-la(LAL):  pref.  ni-  'it  has  been'  +  AL  =  nacaru  'guard,  keep,' 
5748  +  LAL  =  kamu  'bind,  restrain,' 10094;  k a su  'bind,'  10095;  rakasu 
'bind,'  10102. 

The  sense  is  that  the  waters  are  restricted  by  the  goddess  to  their 
natural  bed.  Thus  lax-da  in  their  course;  LAx  =  aradu  'go  down,' 4936; 
alaku  'go,'  4935.  Cf.  the  influence  of  Nannar  on  the  rivers  (Vander- 
burgh, Sum.  Hymns,  44). 

26,  24  and  30,  2.  For  id(NARU)-da  in  26,  24,  the  equivalent  in  30,  2 
is  clearly  NI-da,  which  must  be  read  i-da  =  id-da,  a  phonetic  correspond- 
ence.   NI  has  the  value  f,  5307, 
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£(BIT)  s!g(PA)-gi-da  'in  the  house  or  enclosure  of  restraint';  i.e.,  the 
bed  of  the  water-course.  Sig(PA)-gi  =  kamu  'bind,'  5606.  In  30,  2,  NI 
s!g(PA)-gi-da  is  again  to  be  read  f  sig(PA)-gi-da  =  26,  23:  e(BIT)  sio(PA)- 
gi-da.  There  is  probably  a  paronomasia  in  30,  2  on  i  =  I  =  naku  'draw 
water,'  3981,  f  here  being  played  upon  as  a  by-form  of  a  'water.' 

27,  1  and  30,  3:  me-e  dumu(TUR)  =  30,  3:  ma-a  tu-mu,  on  which  ex- 
pression see  on  26,  2  above. 

In  the  last  phrase  of  27,  1,  we  must  regard  the  final  element  as  da, 
owing  to  the  parallel  text,  although  in  26, 1  the  character  resembles  el. 

27,  2  and  30,  4.  These  lines  differ  only  in  the  presence  of  the  pro- 
nominal affix  -mu  after  dimmer  da-mu  in  30,  4. 

27,  3  and  30,  5.    On  ni(IM),  see  above  on  26,  4. 

30,  6  with  no  equivalent  in  27.  We  render  sag-ki  'splendor'  =  zimu, 
3642;  also  xasu ' fear,  reverence,'  3643;  p anu''  face,  chief,'  3644,  all  which 
equivalents  are  merely  extensions  of  the  original  meaning  of  sag  ki  'chief 
(head)  of  the  earth.'    See  below  on  27,  9  and  30,  11. 

27,  4  and  30,  7:  zag  means  axi  'side,'  6465,  and  in  this  sense  it  can 
also  mean  'alongside  of,  with,  near.'  Note  ZAG-Mu  =  ittiia  'with  me' 
(sic!)  in  6481.  The  idea  here  is  that  the  insignium  (gistu)  is  near  or  by 
the  deity  as  the  token  of  her  power. 

Gis-su-dr  can  only  indicate  a  sort  of  wooden  covering,  probably, 
owing  to  the  context,  a  '  breast-plate.'  Note  7162 :  su-ur  ==  m  e  d  i  1  u  '  bolt,' 
but  su-ur-ur-ru  =  taktamtu  'covering,'  7173,  where,  although  the  Or  is 
Br.  5491,  a  different  sign  from  ur,  the  value  and  sense  must  be  identical. 

Man(NIS)  =  s i n a  'two,'  9962,  and  masu  'twin,'  9959. 

In  30,  7,  -na  corresponds  to  27,  4:  am(A-AN),  na  being  a  demonstra- 
tive element. 

27,  5  and  30,  8:  E-ME  =  qulu  'command.'  gur  probably  =  10189:  gis- 
GUR  =  kuddu,  synonym  of  gis-tu  'scepter,  insignium^',  see  on  26,  5.  In 
30,  8,  sub(RU)  =  n  adu  'set,  place,'  1434,  which  simply  fixes  the  am(A-AN). 

27,  6  and  30,  9.  In  30,  9  again,  sub(RU)  precedes  am(A-AN).  xa-sur- 
ra  must  =  xasuru  'sweet-smelling  cedar,'  11836,  although  usually  with 
gis.  Here,  xasurra  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  gis-su-ur  and  denotes 
the  character  of  the  breast-plate  of  27,  4,  which  was  probably  a  symbol 
of  plenty. 

Line  30,  9  has  the  asseverative  kam  instead  of  am(A-AN),  27,  6. 

27,  7,  has  no  equivalent  in  30.   mu  here  must— ksattu  'year,'  1234. 

GiG(MI)  =  musu  'night,'  8920.  tuk  =  isu  'have,' passim,  ki-a-ka;  ki 
'land' -(-a  'water';  +  -KA,  probably  =  ina  here,  551,  passim. 

27,  8  and  30,  10:  i-de,  ES.  for  EK.  igi(SI)  =  m ax ru  '  front,'  4005. 

EGiR  =  arkatu  'behind,'  5001.  Note  full  form  zid-da  in  30,  10  for  zi 
of  27,  8  =  napistu  'life,'  2322.  sal  dug(KA)-ga  =  kunnti  'establish,' 
10921. 
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27,  9  and  30,  11:  sag-ki;  see  above  on  30,  6.  sag-ki-mu  'the  splendor 
of  the  year'  must  mean  the  time  of  the  full  harvest. 

GARAs  =  tibnu  'straw,'  5478;  ga-ra-as  =  karasu  'garlic,'  6133,  prob- 
ably a  general  ideogram  for  the  vegetation  or  fruit  offering. 

Bar  'by  the  side  of;  by,'  MSL,  53. 

In  30,  11,  we  have  the  combination  UD-DU  —  e  after  calam,  which 
seems  to  refer  to  garas;  i.e.,  the  fruit-offering  which  is  brought  out; 
e(UD-DU)  =  acu  'go  out,'  passim. 

27,  10  and  30,  12.  (da?)-dis,  if  correct  =  'the  lofty  one';  DA  =  saqu 
'lofty,'  6654+' the  only  one'  =  Dis  (MSL,  82) -'one,  single.' 

Sam-sub(RU);  sam  'vegetation '+sub(RU)  =  nadu  'set,  place,'  1434; 
parasu,  1438;  i.  e.,  the  vegetation  which  has  been  duly  decreed.  Sam- 
mu-sub(RU),  30,  12  = 'the  vegetation  of  the  year  which  has  been  duly 
decreed.' 

Egir  gis-tun-na  'behind  the  gistu';  i.  e.,  'in  the  wake  of  it;  as  a  result 
of  it.' 

27, 11  and  30, 13:  xum —  unnubu 'bear  plentiful  fruit,'  11186;  ussubu 
'spring  up,'  11187. 

Note  in  30,  13,  GAK  —  banu  'create,'  5248,  for  gab  — pa  tar  u,  passim, 
27,  11,  phonetically  similar  and  merely  a  variant  in  the  general  sense, 
which  is  that  the  goddess  commands  and  regulates  the  day,  bright  with 
the  sun's  rays,  for  the  fructification  of  the  year. 

Plate  27,  12-19-30,  14-20 

27,  12  and  30,  14:  tus(KU),  not  only  -  asabu  'dwell,'  10523,  but  also 
kanu  'establish'  (once  only),  10528,  and  nadu  'set,  place,'  10542.  It 
frequently  —  naxu  'rest,'  10540.  We  render  it,  therefore,  'takes  up  her 
dwelling;  settles  herself,'  in  connection  with  the  parallel  nad-da,  clearly 
—  na'alu  'lie  down,  rest,  be  established,'  8991. 

In  30,  14  ff .  this  nad-da  is  parallelled  by  ne-da,  which  must  have  the 
same  meaning  as  nad  in  27.  This  ne-da  is  evidently  a  paronomasia  on 
the  more  correct  nad-da,  but  ne-da  could  mean  'it  is  mighty';  da  — astu, 
a  synonym  ofedlu,ezzu.  The  supposition  is  warranted,  however,  that 
ne-da  is  a  phonetic  attempt  by  a  copyist,  who  did  not  know  Sumerian 
very  well,  to  reproduce  nad-da.  The  same  idea  is  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing two  lines,  especially  30,  15-16:  u  lu-lu  for  27,  13-14:  u  lul-la. 

27,  13  =  30,  15:  AMA(AM)  =  rimu  'bull,'  4541,  a  symbol  of  strength; 
perhaps  here,  however,  belu  'lord,'  as  in  4543.  u  — labiru  ' ancient,' for 
which  30,  15  has  u(SAM),  clearly  a  phonetic  variant. 

Lul-la  must  — 'powerful  one'  here;  cf.  lul-as(RUM)  II.  47,  54c  = 
dannis,  and  II.  47,  54c  — ma'dis.  In  30,  15,  lu-lu  can  only  be  a  pho- 
netic variant  of  27,  13:  lul-la. 

The  parallel  passages  now  separate  partially  until  27,  18  =  30,  19. 
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27,  16:  KESDA(SAR)  =  rakftsu  'bi  id,'  4331;  sam-sam  kesda  then  = 
'vegetation  she  harvests,  binds';  like  ears  of  corn.  This  may  be  an 
epithet  here,  indicating  the  goddess  as  the  harvester  of  grain . 

27,  17:  identical  with  27,  16,  perhaps  as  a  sort  of  refrain. 

30,  16:  lu-lu  again  for  lul-la. 

30,  17:  su-mu  kal  seems  to  mean  'the  mighty  power  of  the  year/  su 
=  emuqu  'power,'  7069,  and  kal  =  dan nu  'powerful';  cf.  si5-mu-a,  30, 18. 
Note  that  SU-KAL  with  value  su-ug-bar,  7188,  =  abaru,  synonym  of 
emuqu  'power,'  and  also  of  kirimmu  'womb,'  7190  (see  MSL,  321). 

30,  18:  sd-mu-a  'power  of  the  year';  an  epithet  of  Bau. 

27,  18  =  30,  19:  ges  here  (the  sign  is  evident  in  27,  18  in  spite  of  the 
varied  writing)  must  be  ges3  of  MSL,  134-135  =  'ear,  hear'  =  samu,  5705. 
This  is  probable  from  its  being  paralleled  with  pi-pi  =  uznu  'ear,'  7969; 

Cf.  MSL,  132,  S.  V.  GELTAN. 

A-tu:  literally  'seed'  (a) +  ' enter'  (tu)  must  =  U  a-tu-tu = baltu 
'  abundance,'  11412. 

Sam-sun,  doubtful  in  27,  18,  but  clear  in  30,  19:  sam-sun-na. 
Note  27,  18:  i-ni-na  =  30,  19:  i-in-na. 

27,  18  has  the  phonetic  za  (supply  al)  for  30, 19:  zal(NI).  This  must 
=  baru  'be  abundant';  here,  probably  causative. 

The  sense  is  that  the  goddess  is  especially  the  one  who  listens  to, 
hence  knows  thoroughly,  and  watches  the  process  of  plant-growth.  She 
is  the  ever  watchful  one,  the  ear  of  vegetation.  See  below  on  27,  22 
=  30,  23. 

27,  19  =  30,  20:  elteq  =  rimku  'libation';  see  above  on  26,  17. 

Plate  27,20-24  =  30,21-25 

27,  20  =  30,21:  su-mu-un-na-ni-in-bar  'he  hath  caused  (su)  to  appor- 
tion' (BAR  =  parasu,  1786):  nin  'it.'  This  =  30,  21:  si5-mu-un-na-ni-ib- 
si(  ? ) ;  probably  si  =  p  a q  a  d u  '  apportion,'  4419,  or  n  a d  a  n  u  '  give.' 

27,  22  =  30,  23:  en-nu-un  =  macartu  'watch,'  2837.  Note  that  in  27, 
22,  en-nu-un  is  followed  by  ga(MAL)  =  sakanu ,  5421;  here,  literally: 
'the  making  (setting)  of  a  watch.'  This  setting  of  a  watch  seems  to  ex- 
plain 27,  18  =  30,  19,  where  Bau  is  described  as  the  'one  who  listens  for' 
= ' is  attentive  to '  = ' watches.' 

Note  that  27,  22  has  du(KAK)  =  dug(KA),  30,  23.  This  is  so  also  in 
the  following  lines. 

27,  23  =  30,  24:  mu-lu-dim  ki  'like  a  man  of  the  land';  i.e.,  like  a 
human  herdsman. 

UTuL(LID-LU)=utullu  'herd,'  8879  (MSL,  358-359).  ud(?)  is 
doubtful. 

Pu  clearly  =  burt  u  '  well ';  see  on  26,  19.  In  30,  24,  instead  of  utul 
(LID-LU),  we  have  lid-a-na;  clearly  a  synonym  of  utul(LID-LU);  cf. 
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8871:  lid  =  mi ru  'young *of  an  animal' and  with  gud( a lpu):  lid-gud  = 
utullu,  8874. 

27,  24  =  30,  25:  LAx-BA  =  re'u  'shepherd,'  4944.  In  27,  24,  ki  'land'  is 
omitted  and  -e  follows  -dim,  which  is  unexplainable.  Probably  ki  should 
be  inserted  in  27,  24. 

Qi  =  martu  and  daddaru 'gall,  bitterness,' 4196-4197,  but  ci  is  also 
dialectic  for  XI  =  du,  V.  11,  17a  =  ' good,'  tabu,  8239.  This  idea  har- 
monizes perfectly  with  the  context. 

Lu  must  mean  kirru  'sheep,'  10685. 

At  this  point,  the  direct  parallelism  between  27  and  30  ceases,  except 
in  27,  26=30,  26. 

27,  25:  a-ri-da  must  mean  'for  the  protection  of  the  waters.'  Note 
Ri  =  xatanu  'protect,'  2560,  and  A-Ri  =  xatanu,  11449. 

27,  26  -  30,  26:  evidently  a  summary  in  27  of  the  glorification  of  the 
goddess  Bau  in  30,  26  ff.,  which  lines  require  no  commentary. 

The  text  of  30,  33-43  is  so  mutilated  that  we  shall  not  attempt  at 
present  any  exposition  of  these  lines. 


MONTHS  AND  DAYS  IN  BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN 
ASTROLOGY 


By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  practical  efficiency  of  any  system  of  divination  is  dependent 
upon  securing  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  different  signs  and, 
correspondingly,  an  extensive  series  of  varying  interpretations. 
In  the  case  of  Babylonian- Assyrian  astrology  this  object  was  in 
large  measure  accomplished  by  parceling  out  the  observed  signs 
among  the  four  countries,  Akkad,  Subartu  or  Guti,  Elam,  and 
Amurru,  representing  South,  North,  East,  and  West  respectively. 
So,  e.g.,  the  right  side  of  the  moon  was  assigned  to  Akkad,  the 
left  side  to  Elam,  the  upper  part  to  Amurru,  the  lower  part  to 
Subartu.1  The  four  countries  Akkad,  Elam,  Amurru,  and  Subartu 
furnish  the  basis  for  the  title  sar  kibrat  arba'im  assumed  by 
Sargon  and  Naram-Sin  as  Ungnad  recognized2  and  as  pointed  out 
also  by  me.3  The  occasional  substitution  of  Guti  for  Subartu  is 
a  proof  of  the  composite  character  of  the  Enuma  Anu-Enlil 
series,  the  tablets  of  which  date  from  various  periods.4 

Occasionally  only  three  countries  are  introduced.  So  in  the 
case  of  the  division  of  the  ecliptic  into  the  way  of  Anu,  of  Enlil, 
and  of  Ea,  the  central  division  was  assigned  to  Akkad — a  reflec- 
tion of  Enlil's  headship  of  the  older  pantheon — Anu  to  Elam  and 
Ea  to  Amurru.5  Similarly,  there  being  only  three  watches  for  the 
night,  only  three  countries  could  be  taken  into  consideration,  the 
first  watch  being  assigned  to  Akkad  (Thompson,  No.  270,  rev.  11), 
the  third  to  Elam  (Thompson,  No.  181,  obv.  6;  242,  rev.  2;  271, 
obv.  10;  274  F,  obv.  7)  and  the  middle  watch,  therefore,  to  Amurru 

1  II  R.  49  No.  1,  obv.  23-26  =  CT,  xxvi,  40,  Col.  iv,  23-26  restored  by  Virolleaud,  Babylo- 
niaca,  III,  135,  according  to  Thompson,  Reports,  No.  268.  See  also  Pinches,  PSBA,  V,  74, 
and  Hagen  and  Delitzsch,  BA,  II,  245  and  272. 

2  Urkunden  aus  Dilbat,  18,  n.  2 

3 See  the  writer's  article  "The  Hittites  in  Babylonia,"  RS,  1909,  92,  n.  32.  I  reached 
the  conclusion  independently  of  Ungnad.  See  also  Hilprecht,  BE,  Series  D,  Vol.  V,  Fasc 
1,  p.  24,  n.  1. 

*See  Jastrow,  II,  505,  507,  etc.,  and  a  forthcoming  paper  of  the  writer  on  "The 
Anu-Enlil  Series"  in  JAOS. 

5  Virolleaud,  V astrologie  chaldeenne,  "  Ishtar,"  No.  IV.   See  Jastrow,  II,  625. 
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or  at  some  periods  to  Gruti.6  When  as  in  the  case  of  the  horns  of 
the  moon  only  two  sides  were  singled  out,  the  number  was  cor- 
respondingly reduced  to  two,  the  right  side  being  Amurru,  and 
the  left  side  assigned  to  Elam.7 

Whenever  possible,  however,  all  four  countries  were  brought 
in,  and,  according  as  a  sign  was  associated  with  the  one  country  or 
the  other,  the  interpretation  was  made  to  bear  upon  the  country 
either  directly  or  by  implication.  In  accord  with  this  principle 
the  twelve  months  of  the  ordinary  year  were  parceled  out  in  this 
way.  This  is  indicated  by  explanatory  remarks  added  to  the 
signs  both  in  the  omen  collections  and  in  the  quotations  from 
these  collections  in  the  astrological  reports  and  letters.  Thus  we 
find  the  second  month  Airu  assigned  to  Elam  (Thompson,  No. 
274  F,  obv.  6),  the  third  month  Sivan  to  Amurru  (No.  67,  obv.  3; 
156,  rev.  1;  270,  rev.  11;  271,  obv.  10;  Harper,  Assyrian  Letters, 
No.  38,  rev.  4) ;  the  fourth  month  Du'uzu  to  Subartu  (Thompson, 
No.  36,  rev.  2),  the  fifth  month  to  Akkad  (Thompson,  No.  17, 
rev.  4),  the  tenth  month  Tebet  to  Elam  (No.  76,  obv.  4),  the 
eleventh  month  Shebat  to  Amurru  (No.  160  B,  rev.  1). 

The  astrological  "commentary"  text  II  R.  49,  No.  1,  furnishes 
the  assignment  of  the  various  months  to  the  different  countries, 
and  now  that  an  improved  edition  of  this  important  text  is  at  our 
disposal,8  the  list  can  be  completed  with  the  aid  of  the  indications 
in  the  reports  and  letters.  The  preserved  portions  of  this  list9 
furnish  the  following  equations: 

Airu  —  Elam 
Kislev  =  Akkad 
Tebet  =  Elam 

Tasrit  and  Shebat  =  Amurru 
Arahsamna  and  Adar  =  Subartu 

The  agreement  in  the  case  of  three  of  these  months  —  Elam, 
Tebet,  and  Shebat  —  with  the  notes  in  the  reports  and  letters  shows 
conclusively  that  the  list  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  references  in 
the  reports.    We  may,  therefore,  supplement  the  list  as  follows 

6  See  Jastrow,  II,  551. 

^Jastrow,  II,  502,  n.  4;  and  th=)  writer's  article  "Babylonian-Orientation"  (ZA, 
XXIII,  199  f.). 

8  K  250  with  duplicates  KK  4195  and  8087  published  by  King,  CT,  XXVI,  PI.  40-44. 

9  C2\  XXVI,  40,  Col.  VI,  8-15,  a-b. 
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for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  mohths  =  Ainurru,  Subartu,  and 
Akkad  respectively.    Combining  the  two  we  obtain: 

(second  month)  Aim  =  Elam 

(third  month)  Sivan  =  Amurru 

(fourth  month)  Du'uzu  =  Subartu 

(fifth  month)  Ab  —  Akkad 

(seventh  month)  Tashrit  =  Amurru 

(eighth  month)  Arahsamna  =  Subartu 

(ninth  month)  Kislev  =  Akkad 

(tenth  month)  Tebet  =  Elam 

(eleventh  month)  Shebat  =  Amurru 

(twelfth  month)  Adar  =  Subartu 

The  principle  of  apportionment  being  evidently  the  division 
of  the  twelve  months  into  three  groups  of  four  months  each,  and 
the  order  in  each  group  being  Akkad,  Elam,  Amurru,  and  Subartu, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supplying,  for  the  missing  first  month, 
Nisan  =  Akkad,  and  for  the  sixth  month,  Ulul  =  Elam.  The 
latter  equation  is  moreover  borne  out  by  Thompson,  No.  30,  rev. 
6,  where  an  eclipse  of  the  sixth  month  is  applied  to  Elam. 

Lines  12-15  of  Col.  VI  of  K  250  (CT,  XXVI,  40)  are  there- 
fore to  be  filled  out  as  follows: 

First,  fifth,  ninth  months  =  Akkad 

Second,  sixth,  tenth  months        =  Elam 
Third,  seventh,  eleventh  months  =  Amurru 
Fourth,  eighth,  twelfth  months   =  Subartu 

The  question  now  arises  whether  the  same  apportionment  holds 
good  for  the  days  of  the  month. 

The  fourteenth  day  is  consistently  applied  to  Elam  (Thomp- 
son, No.  274  F;  271,  obv.  10;  Harper,  Assyrian  Letters,  No.  38, 
rev.  3 — based  on  Virolleaud,  Sin,  No.  Ill,  109)  while  from  No. 
156,  rev.  2,  and  160  B,  rev.  2,  we  learn  that  the  fifteenth  day  = 
Amurru. 

This  would  correspond  to  the  apportionment  of  the  days  in 
groups  of  four  as  follows: 

1,5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29  =  Akkad 

2,  6,  10, 14,  18,  22,  26,  30  =  Elam 

3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27      =  Amurru 

4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28      =  Subartu 
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In  agreement  with  this  Virolleaud,  Sin,  No.  Ill,  108-13,  and 
IV,  2-10,  furnishes  the  equations: 

First  day  =  Akkad  (favorable) 

Thirteenth  day      =  Akkad  (unfavorable) 
Sixteenth  day       =  Subartu  (favorable) 10 
Seventeenth  day    =  Akkad  (favorable) 
Nineteenth  day     =  Amurru  (favorable) 
Twenty-ninth  day  =  Akkad  (favorable) 

It  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  everything  that 
happens  on  any  of  the  days  in  question  applies  to  the  correspond- 
ing country.  The  fourteenth  day,  e.g.,  being  the  normal  and 
therefore  lucky  day  for  the  opposition  between  moon  and  sun, 
furnishes,  according  to  varying  conditions  under  which  the  full 
moon  appears,  a  large  number  of  favorable  interpretations11  apply- 
ing to  Babylonia  and  therefore  by  extension  to  Assyria.  The 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  b  a  ru- priests  were  careful  enough  to 
limit  the  apportionment  of  the  months  to  decidedly  unfavorable 
phenomena,  particularly  to  eclipses  or  darkening  of  the  moon's 
(or  sun's)  surface12  and  to  the  disappearance  of  the  moon  at  the 
end  of  the  month;  and  the  same  holds  good  for  the  days.  It  is 
hardly  a  matter  of  accident  that  references  to  the  assignment  to 
months  are  so  much  more  frequent  in  the  reports  and  collections 
than  are  those  to  days,  and  we  may  conclude  from  this  that  the 
apportionment  of  days  to  countries  was  less  frequently  resorted  to. 
It  is  obvious,  too,  that  such  a  theoretical  system  could  not  be  con- 
sistently applied  without  soon  bringing  the  system  into  disrepute. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted  as  a  further  evidence  of  the  composite 
character  of  the  "Anu-Enlil"  series  that  we  have  one  tablet 
reflecting  apparently  earlier  conditions13  than  those  marked  by  the 
division  of  the  world  into  the  four  countries  Akkad,  Elam,  Amurru, 
Subartu,  in  which  we  find  a  somewhat  different  assignment. 
The  tablet,  which  is  of  unusual  historical  interest  because  of  its 
important  references  to  political  occurrences,  interprets  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon  in  the  various  months  of  the  year  as  follows: 

10  But  twentieth  day  =  Akkad  (favorable)  and  Amurru  (unfavorable) ;  twenty-eighth 
day  =  Akkad  (favorable)  ;  eighteenth  day  =  Amurru  (favorable)  and  Akkad  (unfavorable). 

11  See,  e.g.,  Thompson,  Reports,  Nos.  124-55. 

!2Atalu  is  applied  indiscriminately  in  the  astrological  texts  to  a  genuine  eclipse  of 
moon  or  sun  or  to  any  obscuration  of  the  moon's  or  sun's  surface  through  atmospheric 
causes.   See  Jastrow,  II,  513  f. 

13  Virolleaud,  Sin,  No.  XXXIII.   See  Jastrow,  II,  553  f.  and  559,*n.  4. 
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(second  month)    Aim  =  Elam 
(third  month)      Sivan  =  Tilmun 
(fourth  month)    Du'uzu  =  Guti 

(fifth  month)       Ab  =  Akkad  (but  also  Tuplias  and  Hittites) w 

(sixth  month)      Ulul  =  Akkad 

(seventh  month)  Tasrit  =  Elam 

(tenth  month)      Tebet  =  Ansan 

(eleventh  month)  Shebat  -  Amurru 

(twelfth  month)  Adar  =  sar  kissati 

The  second,  fifth,  and  eleventh  months  agree  with  the  later 
apportionment,  and,  since  Ansan  is  identical  with  Elam,  the  equa- 
tion for  the  tenth  month  also  fits  in  with  the  later  scheme  which 
substitutes  the  more  common  designation  for  the  lands  to  the  East. 
Tilmun,  playing  no  part  in  subsequent  periods,  is  replaced  by 
Amurru,  and  if  we  may  regard  sar  kissati  as  a  substitution 
made  by  the  Assyrian  copyist  of  this  old  tablet  for  Subartu,10 
which  in  the  group  of  four  takes  the  place  of  Assyria  as  the  earlier 
designation  of  the  district  or  districts  to  the  north,  we  would  also 
bring  the  equation  for  the  twelfth  month  into  the  scheme,  but  the 
assignment  of  the  seventh  month  to  Elam  instead  of  to  Amurru 
marks  a  departure  which  would  seem  to  show  that  at  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  this  tablet,  the  conventional  scheme  had  not 
yet  been  fully  marked  out.  Besides,  consistent  consistency  is  the 
last  thing  to  be  looked  for  in  any  system  of  ancient  divination.16 
It  is  essential  for  the  practical  workings  of  any  such  system  to  be 
elastic.  Without  such  elasticity  it  defeats  its  own  purpose  by 
prematurely  revealing  the  weak  supports  upon  which  it  rests. 

See  the  writer's  article  "  The  Hittites  in  Babylonia,"  RS,  1909,  87-96. 
i^That  the  later  Assyrian  scribes  took  liberties  of  this  kind  is  perfectly  natural.  So 
the  eighth  month  Arahsarana,  assigned  in  the  scheme  to  Subartu,  is  described  in  a  com- 
ment in  Thompson,  No.  183,  rev.  1,  as  arbu  sa  sarri  be-li-ia  su -u  "the  month  of  the 
king  my  lord,"  which  rests  on  the  identification  of  this  month  with  Subartu  =  Assyria. 
According  to  VR,  43,  obv.  40  the  eighth  month  is  the  festival  of  Dungi,  which  may  have 
been  an  additional  factor  in  prompting  the  Assyrian  scribes  to  connect  the  month  directly 
with  the  king. 

ifi  So  e.g.  in  some  sections  of  the  Anu-Enlil  series  the  four  directions  of  the  heavens 
are  parceled  out  as  follows: 

South  =  Elam 

North  =  Akkad 

East   =  Subartu  or  Guti 

West  =  Amurru 

while  in  others  we  find  : 

North  =  Guti 
East   =  Elam 
West  =  Amurru 
South  =  Akkad 

The  latter  division  is  geographical,  the  former  rests  on  association  of  ideas,  south  being 
unfavorable,  north  favorable,  though  we  also  find  South  =  Akkad  and  North  =  Elam.  See 
Jastrow,  II,  507  and  n.  2.  To  the  references  there  given  add  Thompson,  No.  271,  obv.  10, 
North  =  Akkad. 


A  HYMN  TO  ISHTAR,  K.  1286 


By  Theophile  James  Meek 
James  Millikin  University 

Transliteration 

Obverse 

1.   damiktu  bi-lat  Ninaki  beltu(?)   e-li  matate 
sar-hat  su-ru-hat  el-lit  ilatIs-tarpl 
Ninakl    bu-un-bu-ul-lu    sa-kin    sa    ina    lib-bi  tu- 

[Sib(?)] 

E-mas-mas  sa  ta-na-da-a-ti  sa-kin  ma(?)-  

5.   s&  ina  lib-bi-su  as-ba-tam  ilatIs-tar  sar-ra-[tu] 
a-ki  uAsur  zik-ni  zak-nat  nam-ri-ri  hal-pat 

a-gu-u  ina  kakkadi-sa  a-ki  kak-ka-bi  

sa  ilu  sa-na-a-ti  da-i-ra-ti  sa-kin(?)  sd  ki-i  uSamas 
nap-ha-[at] 

zig-gur-ra-tii   bal-ti  Ninaki    sd(?)-  -mi  na- 

sat  

10.  umu  xvikam  sd  arabTebetu  e-ra  sa  E-mas-[mas 
\i  ]  -  n  a  m  -  m  a  -  r  a 
tu-sa-a  be-lit  mati  ilatBelit  sa[r-r]a-tn  a-si-bat  .  .  .  . 
a-na  asi-sa  sa  ilatBe-lit  Ninaki  e-ris-su  kkl  ilanipl 
sarru  ib-bu-ti  la-bis  rab-bu-u-ti  it-tal-bi-sa  ku-.  .  .  . 
ina  nikepl  el-la-a-ti  ib-ba-a-ti  Asur -ban -aplu 
e-ru-ba   [ana  biti] 

15  -du-us  su-pa  si-mat  ilu-ti  bi-el  sarranipl 

u-na-[as-si] 

 -id-di-id  sa  ta-at-ta-as-si  be-el  sarranipl 

 ta]  -  sal  -  li  -  ma    ta-at-ta-sir    ina    bit  la-li-e 

sa  

 na-sik  ....  pa-na-a    us-sir    sub-ta-sa  a-na 

[darati] 
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K.  1286:  Obverse 
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Transliteration 

Reverse 

1  -is   el-me-si  -ba  ba- 

nu-u  

 -ah  u-mi-it  Asur-ban-aplu  sar  tak- 

ni-e  

 ba-ni  hi-e-pi  eli  nisepl  .  .  .  . 

 -mes-ka  tar-ik(?)  ib- 

kun  

5  -ti  tam-tim  elis  u  saplis  li-ri-su  lil-li-ku 

 -ki  sa  matate  lis-su-nik -ka 

 -e  ra-bi-e  Ninakl    mi-tah-hur  bilta  

kar-ra]-du(  ?)   Asur-ban-aplu   maru   ki-e-nu  pa-li^ 

[ilani  rabtiti] 


ik-ri-bi  an-nu-ti  bi-  . 
10.   lu-la  sa  pi-ia  lu-u  li 


e  ak 
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Translation 

Obverse 

1.   Gracious  lady  of  Nineveh,  sovereign  over  the  lands, 

She  is  mighty  in  power,  the  illustrious  one  of  the  goddesses, 
She  made  Nineveh  the  sanctuary  ( ?),  in  the  midst  of  which 
she  resides. 

Glorious  E-mashmash  she  made  the  , 

5.   In  the  midst  of  which  she  dwells,  Ishtar,  the  queen. 

Like  Ashur  she  is  bearded  with  a  beard,  she  is  clothed  with 
splendor, 

A  diadem  (shines)  upon  her  head  like  a  star, 

Whom  a  god  has  endowed  with  eternal  years,  who  like 

Shamash  flames. 
The  majestic  ziggurat  of  Nineveh  she  ,  she  car- 
ries   

10.   On  the  16th  day  of  Tebet  they  made  brilliant  the  cedar  of 
E-mashmash. 

She  went  forth,  the  lady  of  the  land,  Belit,  the  queen  who 
dwells  .... 

At  the  going  forth  of  Belit  of  Nineveh  all  the  gods  desired  .... 
The  king  was  covered  with  bright  (jewels),  he  was  clothed 

with  majesty,  he  k 

With  pure  and  clean  sacrifices  Ashurbanipal  entered  [the 

temple. 

15.   A  shining  ,  the  insignia  of  deity,  the  lord  of  kings 

bore. 

 thou  wentest  forth,  lord  of  kings, 

 thou  wast  successful,  thou  wast  blessed  in 

the  splendid  temple  which  

 he  praised  ,  he  blessed  her  dwell- 
ing [forever. 

Reverse 

1  of  a  diamond  bright  

The  ....  died,  Ashurbanipal,  well-prepared  sovereign,  .... 

 he  built,  it  fell  upon  the  people  

 went  to  pieces,  it  fell  ( ? )  
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5.   May  of  the  ocean  above  and  below  go  to  its  bounds, 

May  of  the  lands  be  curbed. 

The  great  of  Nineveh  received  the  tribute  

The  mighty  Ashurbanipal,  the  faithful  son,  reverences  [the 
mighty  gods. 


May  these  prayers  

10.   May  the  abundance  of  my  utterance  [be  acceptable  to  thee. 

NOTES 

This  text  has  been  already  published  by  J.  A.  Craig  in  his  Religious 
Texts,  Vol.  I,  pp.  7-8,  and  translated  by  Fr.  Martin,  Textes  Religieux, 
pp.  36-40.  Because  of  many  new  readings  and  new  translations  which 
I  have  been  able  to  give,  another  publication  of  the  text,  I  believe,  is  not 
out  of  place. 

The  text  is  a  hymn  to  Ishtar.  In  it  Ashurbanipal  is  represented  as 
coming  to  the  temple  to  worship  the  goddess  and  to  supplicate  her  favor 
in  some  calamity  that  had  befallen  him.  The  hymn  presents  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  Ps.  45.  It  is  important  because  of  its  religious 
significance,  its  use  of  tenses,  and  the  presence  of  new  words  in  it. 

Obverse 

1.  The  first  sign  is  probably  I^Xf  ;  cf'  11  R  16'  26b' 

2.  sar-hat  su-ru-hat,  a  construction  denoting  intensity  or  cer- 
tainty, like  the  Hebrew  use  of  the  infin.  absol.  with  the  verb. 

3.  bu-un-bu-ul-lu.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain,  but 
Martin's  meaning  "sanctuary"  is  probably  correct. 

6.  That  Ishtar  is  here  represented  as  having  a  beard  may  be  an  indi- 
cation of  the  transformation  of  Ishtar  into  the  Sabaean  male  deity 
Athtar;  cf.  Barton,  Semitic  Origins,  pp.  125. f. 

10.  e-ra.  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  woodwork  of  the  temple 
interior,  or  possibly  the  bronze  work.  Eru  has  both  meanings,  "wood, 
cedar,"  and  "bronze"  (Muss-Arnolt,  p.  49a).  Martin  gives  the  meaning 
"chasse." 

Reverse 

•4.  ib-kun  seems  to  be  parallel  to  tar-ik  and  probably  has  a  paral- 
lel meaning,  "to  fall." 

6.  lis-su-nik-ka,  evidently  IV1  of  sanaku,  or  sanaku;  cf. 
ULLw ,  "to  curb,  check,"  etc.  Martin's  derivation  of  the  word  from 
^TZjD  is  possible,  but  the  second  person  verbal  suffix  seems  out  of  place 
here. 


THE  ROYAL  FEUD  IN  THE  WADI  HALFA  TEMPLE: 

A  REJOINDER 


By  James  Henry  Breasted 
The  University  of  Chicago 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff,  in  the  pages  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology /  questioned  the  matters 
of  fact  regarding  the  records  in  the  Wadi  Haifa  temple,  which  I 
had  presented  in  my  preliminary  report  on  the  work  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Expedition  there.  My  reply2  was  confined  strictly  to  the 
monument  under  discussion  and  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Scott-Mon- 
crieff s  examination  of  that  monument  as  reported  in  his  "notes." 
In  his  reply3  to  my  defense  of  our  work,  unable  to  offer  anything  in 
rebuttal,  he  introduces  four  entirely  irrelevant  monuments.  Had 
he  confined  himself  to  the  subject  of  this  discussion,  the  Wadi  Haifa 
temple,  I  should'have  been  very  glad  to  let  the  discussion  terminate 
with  his  "  reply  " :  the  more  so  as  the  very  temperate  tone  in  which 
my  article  was  written  and  the  freedom  from  offensive  personality 
there  observed  have  not  been  maintained  in  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff's 
"reply." 

I.  The  first  of  these  monuments  is  the  Annals  of  "Thothmes  III," 
as  translated  in  my  Ancient  Records.  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  has 
discovered  that  in  my  translation  of  five  lines  of  these  Annals  (first 
campaign,  11.  7-11),  I  have  made  serious  omissions — not  less  than 
nineteen  words  "  in  five  consecutive  lines  at  the  opening  of  one  of  the 
most  important  historical  inscriptions  there  is  "  !  He  adds  that  plenty 
of  similar  omissions  in  my  translation  of  the  Annals  can  be  found, 
if  the  reader  will  compare  it  with  Sethe's  text.  The  reader  should 
note  two  facts  regarding  this  discovery  by  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff: 

First,  he  bases  this  criticism  of  my  Ancient  Records  on  the  edition 
of  the  Annals  of  "Thothmes  III "  by  Sethe,  an  edition  which  appeared 
over  a  year  after  my  " Ancient  Records"  were  published! 

1  Proceedings,  January,  1907,  39-46. 

2  Ibid.,  November,  1909,  269-279. 

3  Ibid.,  December,  1909,  333-338. 
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Second.  All  of  the  " omissions"  in  my  translation  listed  by  Mr. 
Scott-Moncrieff  are  carefully  indicated  to  the  reader  by  me  in  the 
translation — a  fact  which  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  fails  to  mention  to 
his  readers.  Each  such  " omission"  in  the  translation  is  due  to  a 
complete  gap  in  the  original  hieroglyphic  document  due  to  time, 
wear,  or  vandalism.  Sethe,  endeavoring  to  fill  these  gaps  on  the 
wall,  has  inserted  editorial  restorations — restorations  carefully  indicated 
by  him  as  such  by  means  of  enclosing  brackets.  Not  a  trace  of  the 
restored  words  so  inserted  exists  on  the  original  wall,  but  they  are 
in  toto  conjectural  insertions.  It  is  the  "omission"  of  these  inserted 
and  bracketed  restorations  of  the  original  which  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff 
gravely  lays  to  my  charge!4 

But  my  critic's  keen  eye  goes  still  farther,  for  he  discovers  that  I 
have  even  omitted  a  whole  passage.  He  states  that  (p.  336)  "the 
first  six  lines  are  omitted."  We  may  put  these  six  lines  in  the  same 
limbo  with  the  reliefs  on  the  north  wall  of  the  Haifa  temple;  they 
are  invisible  only  to  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff,  for  they  are 
duly  translated  in  the  introduction  to  the  Annals,  where  they  belong 
(p.  175),  and  where  he  might  have  found  them  by  turning  two  leaves. 
I  leave  it  to  the  reader  whether  such  criticism  discloses  errors  in 
my  translation  or  the  capacity  of  the  critic  in  the  use  of  such 
materials.  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  complains  of  the  "grossly  unfair" 
way  in  which  he  has  been  treated.  There  are  evidently  divers  ways 
of  showing  unfairness. 

II.  The  second  irrelevant  monument  which  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff 
has  introduced  into  the  discussion  is  the  stele  of  "Thetha,"  in  my 
translation5  of  which,  he  says  he  does  not  find  it  "  difficult  to  detect 
similar  errors."  These  errors  consist  of  four  examples  of  "omission." 
Upon  turning  to  the  translation  as  published,  however,  the  reader 
finds  that  in  every  case  every  such  "  omission  "  was  carefully  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  studiously 

4  Once  also  I  am  accused  of  mistranslating  where  I*had  myself  ventured  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  lost  content  of  the  gap,  a  conjecture  which  differs  from  that  of  Sethe.  In  1.  7, 
Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  declares  also  that  two  words  are  "mistranslated."  There  are  six 
words  preserved  in  the  line,  viz.,  T'rw  m  wdyt  tpyt  nt  nht  {6aru  em  utit  tepet  net  nekht) 
which  I  have  rendered:  "[his  majesty  was  in]  Tharu  on  the  first  victorious  expedition." 
To  express  "victorious,"  the  Egyptian  uses  a  genitive,  "of  victory";  and  I  suppose  these 
are  the  "two  words"  I  have  "mistranslated"  as  "victorious." 

5  American  Journal  of  Sem.  Lang.,  XXI,  163-165. 
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refrains  from  mentioning  to  his  readers.  The  reasons  for  these 
omissions  in  the  translation  were  the  obscurity  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  text;  and  the  omissions  were  deliberately  and  intentionally 
made.  Such  intentional  omissions  in  translations  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  every  living  orientalist,  and  the  more  numerous  they  are  the 
more  does  the  translator  indicate  his  caution.6  Similar  omissions 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff's  translation  of  the  inscription 
of  "Thothmes  III"  from  the  Wadi  Haifa  temple,  and  in  the  very 
reply  containing  the  above  criticisms,  he  openly  says  he  "translated 
whatever  portion  he  chose,  in  no  way  claiming  "  to  furnish  "  a  com- 
plete translation"!  The  text  of  the  stele  of  "Thetha"  was  copied 
very  hastily  by  a  student  of  mine  at  a  period  so  early  in  his  studies 
that  he  copied  it  backward  without  knowing  it.  Naturally  I 
placed  no  great  dependence  upon  his  copy,  though  it  was  a  very 
creditable  performance  for  one  so  inexperienced.  When  a  scholar's 
intentional  omissions,  carefully  indicated  to  the  reader  in  each  case — 
omissions  such  as  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  himself  states  he  made  in  his 
own  translation  of  the  Wadi  Haifa  inscription — are  misrepresented 
to  the  readers  of  the  Proceedings  as  "errors,"  in  order  to  produce 
an  impression  of  wholesale  inaccuracy,  the  serious  moral  question 
involved  is  not  eliminated  by  the  preposterous  absurdity  of  the  whole 
affair. 

III.  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  also  introduces,  as  a  third  irrelevant 
monument,  the  inscription  of  Ahmose  of  El  Kab  on  which  he  says 
that  "I  insisted  that  the  siege  of  Sharuhen  lasted  six  years  and  not 
three."  "The  old  reading  of  three  years,"  he  continues,  "is  shown 
to  be  correct  by  Professor  Sethe."  This  statement  is  as  exact  as 
Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff's  "notes"  on  the  temple  of  Wadi  Haifa.  There 
is  not  and  there  never  has  been  any  "  old  reading  of  three  years." 
There  was  a  reading  of  five  years  in  Lepsius'  text — a  text  which, 
because  of  its  general  accuracy,  has  been  commonly  accepted  in 
this  particular.  The  correction  of  Lepsius'  reading  was  not  mine, 
but  was  drawn  from  Champollion,  who  gives  six.  I  naturally  con- 
sulted the  Berlin  squeeze  to  determine  whether  Champollion  might 

•  They  are  even  found  in  modern  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Cheyne's 
version  of  the  fifty-second  chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  he  omits  the  difficult  word  usually 
rendered  "sprinkle"  (rWP.  vs.  14),  but  indicates  the  omission  by  means  of  a  star,  just 
as  I  indicated  the  omissions  in  the  "  Thetha"  text. 
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be  right,  and  sure  enough  I  found  six  strokes  on  the  squeeze  of 
Lepsius.  The  squeeze  was  over  sixty  years  old  and  naturally  very 
much  worn.  However,  Sethe's  examination  of  the  original  also 
showed  six  strokes,  precisely  as  I  read  the  squeeze,  but  the  original 
showed  them  arranged  in  two  groups  of  three  strokes  each — one 
group  close  together,  the  other  group  with  the  strokes  spread  apart 
and  longer.  Sethe  concluded  that  the  first  three  are  the  plural 
strokes  and  the  second  three  are  to  be  read  as  a  numeral.  But  the 
actual  number  of  strokes  was  not  altered  by  Sethe's  interpretation; 
and  the  correction  which  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  attributes  to  me  was 
due  to  Champollion. 

IV.  The  fourth  irrelevant  monument  introduced  by  Mr  Scott- 
Moncrieff  is  my  translation  of  the  inscription  of  Si-Hathor  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  which  I  have  corrected  to  sixteen  the  numeral 
fifteen  in  the  ancient  text  of  Sharpe  and  Birch.  Naturally  any 
scholar  would  appeal  from  a  text  of  the  early  days  of  Egyptology 
to  the  original  if  possible.  I  reported  what  I  saw.  Mr.  Scott-Mon- 
crieff has  examined  the  monument  ad  hoc.  Having  been  separated 
from  my  papers  in  America  by  years  of  absence  from  home,  I  am 
not  able  to  put  my  hand  upon  my  copy  of  the  monument.  I  have 
no  photograph  to  check  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff 's  reading,  and  judging 
from  his  readings  at  Wadi  Haifa  such  corroboration  of  his  copies  is 
very  necessary,  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  he  may  be  right. 
Assuming  that  he  is  so,  his  formidable  list  of  errors,  compiled  with 
much  labor,  from  far  and  near,  reduces  to  one.  The  question  at  once 
arises:  what  has  this  one  possible  error  to  do  with  the  facts  observ- 
able in  the  Wadi  Haifa  temple?  I  have  no  desire  to  reopen  that  dis- 
cussion, but  one  or  two  further  comments  ought  to  be  made  on  the 
controversy. 

Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  complains  that  a  contribution  which  he  headed 
''Some  notes,  etc."  was  assailed  by  me  as  a  "report"  intended  to  be 
exhaustive.  He  made  his  "  notes  "  the  basis  for  casting  serious  doubt 
on  important  matters  of  fact  in  the  Haifa  temple  as  communicated 
in  my  preliminary  report,  and  then  complains  because  his  "  notes  " 
were  accepted  seriously  and  shown  to  be  unreliable.  The  .question 
at  once  arises :  why  make  observations  admittedly  not  to  be  taken 
seriously  the  basis  for  throwing  doubt  on  the  observations  of  others? 
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With  regard  to  the  north  wall  where  so  much  of  the  important 
evidence  in  this  temple  is  observable,  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  now  further 
states  that  according  to  his  observation  the  specimen  relief  from  this 
wall  which  I  published  in  the  Proceedings  (November,  1909,  PL 
XXXVIII)  "  is  the  only  easily  recognizable  relief  that  exists  on  that 
wall";  and  he  adds  that  I  have  been  unjust  in  "the  selection  of  this 
one  photograph  "  as  representative  of  the  wall  as  a  whole.  I  repeat 
what  I  first  said  in  my  reply  to  Mr.  Scott-MoncriefFs  criticism: 
"This  north  wall  contains  eight  relief  scenes  occupying  its  entire 
length  and  still  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation."  Indeed,  the 
reliefs  are  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  and  I  have  for- 
warded to  the  editor  of  the  Proceedings  blue-prints  of  all  the  eight 
reliefs.  These  photographs  show  that  the  entire  length  of  the  wall  is 
still  covered  with  reliefs,  which,  with  one  exception,  are  all  as  clear  as 
the  one  published  in  the  Proceedings,  while  several  of  them  are  clearer. 
Hence  I  reiterate  that  an  examination  that  did  not  perceive  this  is 
insufficient  to  determine  the  historical  data  discernible  in  this  temple. 

With  reference  to  the  changes  in  the  wall,  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  has 
entirely  shifted  his  ground  since  writing  his  "notes."  He  now  says, 
"I  am  as  well  aware  as  Professor  Breasted  that  the  reliefs  have  been 
tampered  with,  and  so  far  as  I  can  recollect  in  every  case  where  a 
block  has  been  reset,  or  a  niche  left,  the  place  so  rearranged  has 
borne  a  relief  representing  the  king  "  (italics  mine) .  Such  is  his  present 
statement.  In  his  "notes"  he  had  said,  "And  even  supposing 
that  Professor  Breasted  were  correct  about  the  alteration  of  the 
blocks,  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  his  proof  that  the  stones 
excised  (as  he  thinks)  bore  the  name  and  figure  of  Hatshepset,  or  indeed 
of  anybody  else"  (italics  mine).  It  is  eviderrt  that  in  his  "notes" 
he  regarded  "  the  alteration  of  the  blocks  "  as  an  improbable  theory 
of  mine  which  he  did  not  share,  and  as  to  the  reliefs,  the  less  said  the 
better. 

Again,  referring  to  the  inscription  of  "Thothmes  III,"  Mr.  Scott- 
Moncrieff  now  says  it  "is  a  difficult  one  to  read,  being  in  a  bad  light 
and  always  in  the  shadow."  I  cannot  understand  this.  I  never 
saw  an  inscription  better  lighted.  It  stands  open  to  the  sky  all  day 
long.  Furthermore,  the  inscription  receives  the  full  sunshine  shortly 
after  twelve  o'clock  and  for  some  time  during  the  remainder  of  the 
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day.  This  may  be  seen  by  examining  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff's  own 
plan,  where  he  indicates  the  inscription  by  the  letter  "S"  on  the 
west  side  of  the  square  pillar  in  the  court.  My  photograph  of  it, 
published  in  the  Proceedings,  I  took  by  sunlight,  as  it  was  shining  on 
the  entire  document. 

Finally,  I  regret  very  much  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff's  evident  sense 
of  injury  because  I  referred  in  a  footnote  to  the  unfortunate  cement 
plastering  which  now  covers  the  lower  portion  of  the  inscription.  I 
was  very  careful  to  make  the  statement  impersonal,  so  as  not  to 
indicate  that  this  plastering  had  been  done  at  his  positive  orders, 
but  that  it  had  happened  while  his  repairs  were  going  on.  These 
repairs  were  executed  in  October  and  November  of  1905  {Proceed- 
ings, January,  1907,  39).  I  arrived  at  the  temple  early  in  January, 
1906.  As  the  "Thothmes  III"  inscription  is  the  most  important 
historical  inscription  in  the  temple,  I  examined  it  at  once  and  found 
it  as  indicated  in  my  photograph  in  the  Proceedings  (November, 
1909,  PL  XXXIX).  A  few  days  later,  being  in  the  Government 
office  at  Haifa,  I  met  Mr.  lies,  representing  Captain  Morant,  Governor 
of  the  Haifa  Province,  then  absent;  and  I  inquired  of  Mr.  lies  who 
had  made  the  repairs  on  the  temple.  I  learned  then  from  him  for 
the  first  time  that  they  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff. 
The  ghafir  at  the  temple  had  already  stated  that  it  was  Mr.  Scott- 
Moncrieff,  but  I  had  not  before  been  able  to  understand  his  pronun- 
ciation of  the  name,  as  the  Arabs  are  notably  unable  to  pronounce 
European  proper  names.  No  repairs  by  anybody  else  during  the 
few  weeks  intervening  between  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff's  work  and  our 
arrival  were  mentioned.  Neither  has  any  report  of  repairs  by  anyone 
else  ever  been  published.  I  could  only  conclude  that  the  repairs  on 
the  pillar  bearing  the  "  Thothmes  III "  inscription  had  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff.  I  am  still  completely  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  the  repairs  could  have  been  executed  by  anybody  else,  but  I  wish 
to  be  entirely  unequivocal.  If  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  categorically 
denies,  as  he  does,  that  this  plastering  was  done  during  his  repairs, 
I  accept  his  statement  unconditionally,  and  I  hasten  to  express  my 
sincere  regret  that  his  very  laudable  efforts  to  preserve  the  Wadi 
Haifa  temple  should  have  been  in  any  way  reflected  upon  by  me. 
And  I  should  like  to  add  that  but  for  the  doubt  which  he  cast  in  his 
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" notes"  upon  our  report  of  the  facts  observed  in  the  Haifa  temple, 
doubt  which  unavoidably  involved  the  reproduction  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, it  would  have  been  a  matter  to  which  I  should  never  have 
referred. 

All  this  is  a  small  matter,  however,  when  compared  with  the 
method  of  misrepresentation  which  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  has  since 
seen  fit  to  adopt.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  editor  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings to  these  misrepresentations  by  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  and 
forwarded  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  without  any  personalities, 
for  publication  in  the  Proceedings;  but  this  correction,  not  of  error, 
but  of  misrepresentation,  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  no  more 
space  could  be  given  to  the  matter.  That  is,  space  was  granted  in 
the  Proceedings  for  deliberate  misrepresentation,  but  all  opportunity 
for  correction  was  refused. 


SOME  SEALS  IN  THE  GOUCHER  COLLECTION 


By  Ira  Maurice  Price 
The  University  of  Chicago 

During  a  tour  of  the  lands  of  the  Bible  in  1909,  Dr.  John  F. 
Goucher,  former  president  of  the  Woman's  College,  Baltimore, 
collected  many  interesting  specimens  of  antiquities.  Among 
these  remains  of  ancient  civilizations  are  a  few  seals  which  he 
kindly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  to  examine  and  describe. 

These  little  specimens  belong  to  widely  different  periods  of 
history,  and  to  different  countries  and  civilizations.  The  uncer- 
tainty, too,  of  their  provenance,  leaves  in  doubt  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  are  always  asked  by  students  of  this  class  of  material. 
Even  with  all  the  facts  of  their  place  and  date  of  discovery  before 
us,  there  are  still  many  elements  of  conjecture  which  must  remain 
so,  until  we  have  a  larger  mass  of  archaeological  data  on  which  to 
base  a  conclusion.  The  most  elaborate  and  comprehensive  descrip- 
tions of  this  class  of  antiquities  cannot  be  regarded  as  final. 

Then,  too,  the  cleverness  of  forgers  of  seals  and  similar  speci- 
mens has  puzzled  at  times  even  the  expert,  as  seen  in  the  disputes 
of  scholars  over  the  genuineness  (or  spuriousness)  of  the  now 
famous  Blau  inscription.  It  is  necessary  to  sound  a  note  of  warn- 
ing to  every  would-be  purchaser  of  such  antiquities,  as  a  rule,  not 
to  purchase  such  material  except  on  the  advice  of  specialists  and 
experts.  For  convenience  in  description  I  have  numbered  these 
seals. 

1.  An  early  Babylonian  cylinder  of  dark  serpentine;  wrought  with  a 
point;  very  distinct.    Length  25  mm;  diameter  at  end  15  mm. 

A  divinity  is  seated  on  a  backless  throne  or  stool  which  stands  on  a 
platform,  clothed  with  a  cap,  surmounted  by  horns,  with  a  flounced  skirt; 
the  left  arm  is  almost  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  garment,  and  the  right 
hand  is  extended  and  holding  some  object.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
face  there  is  a  crescent,  and  resting  in  a  frame  on  the  floor  a  long  jar  or 
urn.  Approaching  this  divinity,  and  erect,  is  another  person  dressed 
exactly  like  the  seated  one  and  apparently  a  divinity  leading  by  the  hand 
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a  worshiper.  This  worshiper  is  clothed  in  a  robe,  fringed  in  front,  wears 
a  close-fitting  turban  and  has  a  smooth  face.  The  left  hand  is  grasped 
by  the  goddess  in  front,  and  the  right  hand  is  held  up  in  the  attitude  of 
adoration. 

The  date  is  probably  about  2500  b.  c,  about  the  Gudea  period. 
The  inscription  of  two  lines  reads: 

a-ha-ni-su 

NITA  NU-UR   dingir  DuN_Gl(?) 

Ahanisu,  servant  of  Nur-Dungi 

Similar  names  combining  the  word  Nur  are  frequent:  Cf.  Nu-ur  (1Nin- 
gir-su,  Nu-ur-i-li-su,  Bu.  91-5-9,  701,  12;  Nur-AN-UT  (=  Samas,  AV 
6461);  Cyr.  61,  1,  Nur  dSin;  Nu-ur  dDun-gi,  cf.  ZA,  XII,  p.  338;  Nur- 
dEuzu,  etc.  (Huber,  Personennamen,  p.  149)  (due  to  D.  D.  L.). 

Similar  seals  and  figures  may  be  found  in  Cylinders  and  Other 
Ancient  Oriental  Seals  in  the  Library  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  by 
William  Hayes  Ward,  Nos.  52,  53,  54. 

2.  A  Babylonian  cylinder  of  hematite;  wrought  with  a  point;  beautiful 
specimen.    Length  27  mm;  diameter  at  end  10  mm. 

The  seal  carries  on  its  surface  two  standing  figures  facing  each  other. 
The  one  in  the  short  garment  is  the  god  Adad.  He  has  upon  his  head  a 
round,  closely  fitting  cap,  and  wears  a  long  beard.  His  left  hand,  folded 
up  to  his  breast,  seems  to  hold  a  rod  or  wand  with  two  cross-bars  at  the 
end,  and  his  right  arm  hangs  by  his  side;  he  seems  to  hold  something  in 
this  hand.  On  his  left  arm  he  has  either  a  fringe,  or  is  holding  a  sprig  of 
laurel.  Falling  dov/n  in  front  and  reaching  almost  to  the  ground  is  either 
the  lower  end  of  the  laurel  bough  or  a  kind  of  sash.  Facing  him  is  his 
consort,  the  goddess  Aa  or  Simla,  with  both  hands  upraised,  with  a 
headdress  of  an  angular  character,  and  a  dress-skirt  flounced  from  the 
waist  down.  Between  the  two  very  appropriately  stands  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Adad. 

The  inscription  of  two  lines  reads: 

DINGIR  GIS-UNU-GAL 
DINGIR  MA-MI-TU 

The  god  Nergal 
The  god(dess)  Mamitu 

The  seal  bears  the  names,  then,  of  the  god  Nergal,  the  god  of  pesti- 
lence, death,  and  the  underworld,  and  of  his  consort  Mamitu;  and  also  in 
figures  those  of  Adad,  the  thunder  and  storm  god,  and  his  consort  Shala. 
The  same  twTo  figures  stand  on  No.  91  of  Cylinders  and  Other  Ancient 
Oriental  Seals  in  the  Library  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  which  Dr.  WTard 
puts  at  the  probable  date  of  2000  to  1500  b.  c. 
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3.  A  Babylonian  cylinder  of  pink  carnelian;  wrought  with  a  point; 
slightly  barrel-shaped.    Length  14  mm;  diameter  of  end  7  mm. 

It  carries  on  its  surface  three  standing  figures.  One,  a  male  figure, 
apparently  nude,  with  arms  akimbo,  in  the  attitude  of  walking;  on  his 
head  there  seems  to  have  been  a  pyramidal  hat,  but  the  top  has  disap- 
peared on  the  seal.  Facing  him  is  a  somewhat  shorter  figure  clothed 
down  to  the  feet,  and  wearing  a  full  round  headdress.  Behind  this 
figure,  facing  in  the  same  direction,  is  another  personage,  a  bit  taller,  with 
dress  down  to  the  feet,  and  a  taller  headdress,  and  with  both  hands  up- 
lifted in  the  attitude  of  adoration — perhaps  the  goddess  Aa  in  her  con- 
ventional attitude.  Between  the  nude  figure  and  the  one  approaching 
there  is  a  small  animal,  perhaps  a  tortoise.  Between  the  other  two 
figures  is  a  "libra"  beneath,  and  quite  overhead  a  vase,  and  between 
these  two  another  small  object. 

For  similar  seals,  see  Cylinders  and  Other  Ancient  Oriental  Seals, 
etc.,  Nos.  63,  64,  65,  and  66. 

A  line  of  inscription  reads : 

PASISU  dingir  su-bu-la 
The  priest  of  the  god  Shubula 

The  god  Shubula  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Cassite  period. 
For  example  in  Clay's  BE,  Vol.  VIII,  Part  1,  p.  71,  it  appears  in  the  ■ 
name  mKidinnu-aShubulal ;  also  in  BE,  Vol.  XV,  p.  55,  it  is  found  in 
the  name  d Shubula- iddina ;  cf.  also  aShu-bu-lal-&rish,  Nbn.  1008:11. 

It  belongs  to  the  style  of  seals  usually  located  at  about  1500  b.  c. 

4.  A  Babylonian  cylinder  of  hematite;  wrought  with  a  point;  consider- 
ably worn.    Length  17  mm;  diameter  at  the  end  8  mm. 

It  carries  three  erect  figures.  The  principal  one  is  clothed  down  to 
the  feet,  and  has  a  conventional  round  headdress.  The  right  arm  is  bent 
and  held  at  the  side  and  the  left  is  extended;  one  leg  is  extended  and  the 
foot  placed  on  an  elevation  like  the  conventional  position  of  Shamash  on 
early  seals.  In  front  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  face  is  a  crescent,  and 
beneath  the  outstretched  hand  two  holes — possible  symbols  of  twenty. 
Two  figures  approach  this  probable  divinity,  each  clothed  with  a  con- 
ventional turban  and  a  skirt  reaching  only  to  the  knees.  The  foremost 
one  lifts  one  hand  in  adoration,  and  holds  the  other  akimbo.  The  second 
holds  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other  hanging  by  his  side.  Between  the  sec- 
ond and  third  figures  and  behind  the  third  are  two  lines  of  writing  as 
follows: 

dBA-AN-DUG  NITA  SI-RU-UM-GIL-LA(l) 

Bandug,  servant  of  Sirumgilla 
The  seal  belongs  to  a  period  about  1500  b.  c. 
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5.  A  Babylonian  cylinder  of  lapis  lazuli;  wrought  with  the  point;  in 
excellent  condition.  Cuttings  not  sharp.  Length  15  mm;  diameter 
at  the  end  6  mm. 

There  are  three  standing  figures.  The  one  facing  the  other  two  has 
a  turban  with  two  small  points  on  it.  He  has  his  right  leg  extended  and 
bared,  and  the  other  covered  with  a  ribbed  skirt.  His  right  arm  is 
extended  and  so  bent  that  it  touches  the  face  of  the  second  personage. 
The  left  arm  rests  akimbo.  The  second  person  faces  the  first,  has  a 
ribbed  skirt  covering  the  lower  half  of  the  body.  His  left  hand  reaches 
out  toward  the  first  person,  and  the  right  arm  is  akimbo.  The  third  per- 
son, behind  the  second,  faces  toward  the  first,  has  a  ribbed  skirt,  with  a 
full  bust,  and  seems  to  hold  up  both  hands  together  after  the  manner  of 
the  conventional  Shala. 

There  is  a  two-line  inscription  which  has  a  very  suspicious  arrange- 
ment. 

6.  A  Babylonian  cylinder  of  calcite  crystal;  wrought  with  a  point. 
Length  22  mm;  diameter  of  the  end  15  mm. 

Two  standing  figures  face  each  other.  Each  is  clothed  with  a  full- 
skirt  robe  reaching  to  the  feet.  The  one  on  the  right  wears  a  belt.  The 
waist  of  each  is  peculiar.  Their  headdress  is  a  high  turban.  Each  has 
one  hand  raised  and  extended  toward  the  other.  Below  and  between 
them  is  the  so-called  "libra,"  and  above,  within  reach  of  their  hands,  is 
a  vase.  To  the  right  are  three  lines  of  an  archaic  inscription,  and  then  to 
the  right  of  these  a  wide  vacant  field.  For  a  similar  representation,  see 
Cylinders  and  Other  Ancient  Oriental  Seals,  etc.,  No.  72. 

7.  A  Syro-Egyptian  cylinder  of  hematite;  wrought  with  a  wheel  and 
point,  and  in  good  condition.  Length  18  mm;  diameter  of  the  end 
8  mm. 

The  main  features  of  the  cylinder  are  the  two  figures  facing  each 
other,  sitting  upon  stools.  They  wear  on  their  heads  the  "pshent"  with 
the  uraeus.  Their  bodies  are  nude  except  the  royal  kilt  fastened  about 
the  waist  and  conventionally  thrust  forward  as  they  sit.  Each  holds  out 
before  him  both  hands  supporting  slender  pyramidal  objects,  possibly 
loaves  of  bread.  Above  and  between  them  is  a  star,  doubtfully  an  object 
of  worship.  Below  and  between  the  knees  is  another  object.  Between 
the  backs  of  the  two  sitting  figures,  above  is  an  Egyptian  vulture  with 
wings  outspread  and  beneath  a  sitting  lion  facing  to  the  left  with  one 
paw  uplifted.  Behind  the  neck  of  the  lion  is  another  object,  and  under 
his  paw  a  miniature  symbol  like  that  between  the  knees  of  the  sitting 
figures.  The  cylinder  possibly  belongs  to  about  1400  b.  c.,  when  Egyptian 
influence  was  felt  in  Asia.  It  is  neither  Egyptian  nor  Syrian,  but  a 
hybrid  piece  of  art  whose  date  cannot  be  fixed. 
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8.  A  cylinder  seal  of  a  mottled  brownish  stone;  wrought  with  a  wheel, 
rather  crude  workmanship.  Length  24  mm;  diameter  of  the  end 
11  mm. 

The  cylinder  carries  two  standing  figures  facing  in  opposite  directions 
with  a  large  open  field  between  their  backs.  In  the  field  between  them 
facing  each  other  we  find  an  inscription  of  three  lines  in  very  archaic 
script.  Each  is  clothed  with  a  high  hat  and  a  flowing  robe,  reaching 
down  to  the  feet.  The  figure  on  the  left  of  the  inscription  has  a  fringed 
garment,  and  that  on  the  right  a  plain  one.  The  left  figure  holds  up 
both  hands  in  adoration  and  that  on  the  right  one  hand,  while  the  other 
is  akimbo. 

9.  An  Assyrian  cylinder  of  white  carnelian;  wrought  with  a  wheel  and 
point.    Length  21  mm;  diameter  at  the  end  11  mm. 

Contains  two  winged  rampant  horned  griffins  with  backs  toward  each 
other  and  faces  turned  about  toward  each  other.  Between  them  stands  a 
personage  facing  to  the  left,  and  grasping  the  griffin  before  him  and  the 
one  behind  him,  each  by  an  uplifted  foot.  This  hero  has  a  full  headdress, 
long  hair  and  beard,  and  is  clothed  to  his  feet,  almost  resembling  figures 
of  the  fish-covered  body.  One  leg  is  extended  and  bare  from  the  knee 
down.  Between  the  griffins  at  the  top  is  a  six-branched  star  (Shamash?), 
and  between  the  personage  and  the  griffin  in  front  of  him  is  a  lozenge  or 
diamond.    This  probably  belongs  between  700  and  500  b.  c. 

10.  An  Egyptian  lozenge-shaped  seal  of  jasper;  convex  on  both  sides 
and  pierced  by  a  hole.  It  is  20  mm  long;  18  mm  in  the  widest  part; 
and  6  mm  thick  in  the  middle. 

It  is  cut  on  one  side  only,  and  that  with  a  cartouche  of  Thothmes  III. 
It  is  excellent  workmanship  on  a  hard  bit  of  material.  On  either  side  of 
the  cartouche  we  see  ornamental  line  drawing. 

11.  An  Egyptian  scarab  oval-shaped  seal  of  jasper,  oval  on  one  side  and 
flat  on  the  other,  the  inscription-bearing  side,  and  perforated  length- 
wise.   Length  15  mm;  width  10  mm;  thickness  in  the  middle  5  mm. 

The  inscription  bears  the  message :  "  Good  lord,  lord  of  the  two  lands." 

12.  A  flattened  conical  Babylonian  stamp  of  chalcedony,  partially  octago- 
nal, with  beveled  edges,  and  perforated  near  the  top. 

The  figures  are  those  of  a  Babylonian  personage,  probably  a  king, 
standing  with  hand  uplifted  in  adoration  before  the  symbol  of  the  god 
Marduk.  It  may  have  originated  any  time  after  Marduk  became  the 
chief  god  of  Babylon  about  2000  b.  c.  Cf .  Cylinders  and  Other  Ancient 
Oriental  Seals,  etc.,  Nos.  285  and  293. 
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13.  A  hemispherical  seal  of  jasper,  probably  of  Sassanian  origin,  with  a 
palmette  fringed  about  with  a  succession  of  fine  lines.  Perforated; 
10  mm  in  diameter,  being  flat  on  the  engraved  side.  For  a  similar 
seal,  see  Menant,  Glyptique  Orientale,  2e  Partie,  PI.  X,  No.  11. 

14.  A  barrel-shaped  cylinder  of  banded  agate;  wrought  with  a  point; 
well  preserved.    Length  20  mm;  diameter  of  the  end  9  mm. 

It  carries  on  the  surface  two  standing  nude  children  facing  toward 
the  left.  Each  has  on  the  head  a  close-fitting  skull  cap.  Each  lifts  one 
hand  in  front,  and  holds  the  other  akimbo.  Between  the  two  there  is  an 
inscription  of  six  letters,  and  to  the  left  of  the  second,  what  appears  to  be 
three  initials.    No  intimation  can  be  given  as  to  its  date. 


DAKOTA  CHRONOLOGY 


By  William  Hayes  Ward 
New  York  City 

May  it  not  be  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  American  Indians 
have  sometimes  devised  a  system  of  designating  the  years  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  which  was  in  use  among  the  Babylonians? 
I  find  the  following  account  of  it  in  The  Word-Carrier ;  a  little 
monthly  paper  issued  by  the  San  tee  (Nebraska)  Mission  School: 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  a  number  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  Sioux  nation  have  kept  calendars  of  the  years.  Here  is  the  Calendar 
of  the  Hunkpapa  Dakotas  who  live  on  Grand  River  and  belong  to  the 
Standing  Rock  Reservation.  It  begins  with  the  year  1788  [1798?]  and 
comes  down  to  1908. 

Then  follows  the  list  of  years  with  the  notable  event  in  each, 
of  which  I  give  a  few  of  the  111  years  as  examples  of  the  entire 
series : 

1.  Honor  songs  with  blue  feather. 

2.  Caske  the  white  man  came. 

3.  Bringing  water  from  beaver-dam. 

4.  Honor  songs  with  deer  hair. 

5.  Brought  home  curly-haired  horse. 

6.  Brought  iron-shod  horse. 

7.  Seven  pursuing  enemy  killed. 

8.  Struck  down  two. 

9.  Killed  one  with  red  coat. 

38.  Peace  ratified. 

39.  Killed  six  Pawnees. 

40.  Smallpox. 

55.  Peace  with  the  Crows. 

61.  Bluehead  killed  white  buffalo. 

79.  First  treaty  with  British. 

85.  Hunting  buffalo  with  United  States  agent. 

93.  Sitting  Bull  killed. 

96.  Iron  Thunder  died. 

97.  Gall  died. 

98.  Two  Crows  died. 
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99.  Six  white  men  killed. 
100.  Three  hung. 
106.  Meteor  stone  fell. 

109.  Gray  Eagle's  house  burned. 

110.  Thunder  Hawk  died. 

111.  A  woman  is  given  land. 

In  reading  the  calendar  one  easily  recognizes  the  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  tribe,  the  passage  from  British  to  American 
control,  periods  of  war  or  sickness,  and  the  change  to  a  period 
of  advancing  civilization  when  they  began  to  live  in  houses  and 
a  woman  becomes  a  landholder.  In  the  early  years  we  observe 
ritual  observances  as  among  the  Babylonians. 

The  Word-Carrier  is  edited  by  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Riggs,  D.D., 
whose  father  was  an  early  missionary  and  who  with  his  brother, 
also  a  missionary  among  the  Dakotas,  learned  their  language 
from  infancy,  and  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  ways,  so 
that  full  confidence  can  be  put  in  the  correctness  of  this  calendar, 
which  must  have  been  handed  down  by  memory.  Its  correspond- 
ence with  the  calendar  system  of  the  early  Babylonians  will  be 
patent  to  any  scholar. 


Uoofc  Notices 


SUMERIAN  AND  BABYLONIAN  PSALMS1 

Cet  ouvrage  contient  la  transcription  et  la  traduction  des  textes  reli- 
gieux  sumeYo-babyloniens,  qui  faisaient  partie  des  collections  usitSes 
pour  la  liturgie  officielle.  Le  plus  grand  nombre  de  ces  textes  ont  6te* 
Sdites  dans  Reisner,  Sumerisch-babylonische  Hymnen  (SBH),  et  dans 
les  Cuneiform  Texts  (CT)  du  British  Museum.  A  ce  fond  s'ajoutent 
quelques  prieres  publiees  dans  IVR  ou  dans  des  revues  (BA,  PSBA, 
ZA),  finalement  deux  morceaux  qui  figurent  dans  Haupt,  Akkadische 
und  Sumerische  Keilschrifttexte  (ASKT).  Chaque  texte  est  donne  en 
transcription  sur  la  page  de  gauche,  en  traduction  sur  la  page  de  droite. 
Des  notes  concises,  mais  trop  clairsemees,  sont  destinees  a  justifier  V  in- 
terpretation de  1'  auteur. 

Ce  travail  eut  ete  excellent,  si  M.  St.  Langdon  avait  tenu  compte  du 
prScepte  de  Boileau: 

Vingt  fois  sur  le  metier  remettez  votre  ouvrage, 
Polissez-le  sans  cesse  et  le  repolissez. 

On  ne  peut  se  defendre — en  parcourant  ces  pages  —  de  1'  impression 
que  1'  auteur  a  travaille  hativement.  La  disposition  typographique  elle- 
meme  re>ele  un  certain  neglige.  Par  exemple,  le  No.  II  de  la  "lamenta- 
tion au  verbe"  (p.  10)  n'  a  pas  d'  en  tete,  et  le  profane  ne  comprendra  pas 
pourquoi  le  No.  I  est  intitule  "Lamentation  to  the  araatu  "  tandis  que 
le  No.  II  est  intitule  "Lamentation  to  the  word."  De  la  p.  16  a  la  p.  29, 
le  titre  general  "Lamentation  to  the  word"  disparait  du  haut  des  pages, 
pour  se  repr^senter  a  la  p.  32.  A  partir  de  la  p.  72,  il  n'  y  a  plus  que  le 
No.  en  tete  de  la  page  de  gauche.  Tout  1'  ouvrage  eut  gagne"  en  clartS, 
si  1'  auteur  et  1'  editeur  avaient  veille  davantage  a  adopter  pour  chaque 
se>ie  une  notation  uniforme  et  a  en  faire  ressortir  les  subdivisions.  On 
dirait  qu'il  y  a  eu  un  certain  tatonnement  au  d6but  de  1'  impression,  car, 
a  partir  du  No.  X  (p.  95),  les  indications  sont  mieux  marquees,  et  plus 
uniformes.  Une  deplorable  erreur  a  transports  a  la  p.  179  la  traduction 
de  la  priere  d'  Asurbanipal  dont  le  texte  figure  a  la  p.  176,  separant  ainsi 
de  la  tablette  sixieme  les  addenda  de  la  p.  177.  Ce  sont  la  des  ext^rior- 
it6s  qui  n'  enlevent  rien  au  merite  de  1'  ouvrage,  et  nous  aurions  mauvaise 
grace  a  insister. 

iSumerian  and  Babylonian  Psalms.  By  Stephen  Langdon,  Ph.  D.,  Reader  in  Aesyri- 
ology  and  Comparative  Semitic  Philology,  Oxford.   Paris:  Geuthner,  1909.   xxvi  +  349  pp. 
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Une  autre  marque  de  travail  hatif  serait  peut-etre  les  inconsequences 
qui  ca  et  la  apparaissent  dans  la  transcription.  Si  1'  auteur  avait  eu  la 
bonte"  d'  indiquer  les  principes  qui  le  guident  dans  sa  lecture  du  sum6- 
rien,  il  eut  epargn6  souvent  au  lecteur  la  necessite  de  recourir  au  texte 
original.  Un  tableau  des  signes  assyriens  avec  leur  equivalence  sum6- 
rienne,  dans  le  systeme  adopte,  eut  ete  le  bienvenu.  On  ne  s'  expliquera 
pas,  par  exemple,  pourquoi  le  signe  TAR,  traduit  deux  fois  par  "  street," 
est  transcrit  tar  a  la  p.  10, 1.  16,  tandis  qu'  il  est  transcrit  sila  a  la  p.  2, 
1.  9.  La  seconde  transcription  est  la  seule  bonne.  De  meme,  un  passage 
transcrit  ki-il  ki  ge-en  a  la  p.  12,  1.  29,  se  trouve  etre  ki-il  ki-ne-en  dans 
la  n.  7  de  la  p.  3.  L'  expression  i-de-gab  de  la  p.  112,  1.  8,  est  restituee 
sous  la  forme  i-de-du  a  la  1.  7  de  la  p.  108.  Et  ce  flottement  pourrait  se 
verifier  aussi  dans  la  traduction.  Ainsi,  a  la  p.  84,  1.  22,  on  trouve  A  nu- 
ma-al  qui  n'  est  pas  rendu  dans  la  traduction.  Mais  a  la  p.  2,  1.  11,  on 
avait  a-nu-ma-al  traduit  par  "she  without  fear."  Toutes  ces  inconse- 
quences auraient  disparu  6videmment,  si  les  morceaux  avaient  £te  etudies 
dans  des  vues  d'  ensemble,  apres  avoir  6te  transcrits  et  traduits  separ6- 
ment. 

Une  introduction  de  vingt-trois  pages  expose  les  idees  de  1'  auteur 
sur  la  repartition  des  hymnes  et  des  psaumes  dans  les  offices  publics. 
Le  principe  adopte  primitivement  pour  le  classement  semble  avoir  6t6  la 
nature  de  1'  instrument  de  musique  dont  on  se  servait  pour  accompagner 
le  chant.  Les  trois  principaux  instruments  sont  la  flute  (fr  a 1  h  a  1 1  a  t  u),  le 
b&laggu  et  le  manzu  (ou  mesu)  que  1' auteur  traduit  respectivement 
par  "lyre"  et  "bagpipe,"  tout  en  reconnalssant  le  caractere  hypothetique 
de  sa  traduction.  Pour  balaggu  le  sens  de  "tambourin"  est  soutenu 
par  1'  arameen  fccbs  de  meme  que  par  1'  ideogramme  DUP  (Sb  155, 156), 
dont  la  valeur  syllabique  est  une  onomatopee  qui  se  retrouve  dans  1' 

hebreu  £jJ7|  et  1'  arabe  Jt)  (cf.  Jensen,  KB,  VI,  1,  p.  443).  Quant  au 
manzu  dont  Y  ideogramme  est  precede*  du  determinatif  SU  "peau, 
cuir"  (SAI,  6689),  peut-etre  est-il  aussi  une  sorte  de  tambour. 

A  propos  des  hymnes  a  Tammuz,  M.  St.  Langdon  insiste  avec  raison 
sur  la  distinction  a  6tablir  entre  la  soeur  du  dieu,  Belit-seri,  et  son  Spouse, 
Istar.  II  propose  d'  identifier  la  seconde  avec  1'  etoile  Sirius.  Selon 
nous,  Sirius  n'  est  pas  Istar,  mais  Ba-u,  la  compagne  de  Nin-ib.  Le 
dieu  Nin-ib  repr^sente  la  constellation  d'  Orion,  car  il  est  F  6to\\e  javelot 
(tartahu)  qui  a  son  lever  heliaque  au  mois  de  Tammuz2  et  qui  s'  identifie 
avec  Beteigeuze.  Quant  a  Ba-u,  elle  est  la  meme  que  Gu-la  qui,  sur  les 
kudurrus,  a  le  chien  pour  animal.  Sirius  est  bien  Y  6toile  au  chien,  la 
canicule.3 

La  derniere  partie  de  1'  introduction  est  consacr^e  aux  jours  durant 

2Cf.  Revue  biblique,  1909,  p.  324. 

3  Pour  ces  identifications,  cf.  notre  ouvrage  sur  La  religion  assyro-babylonienne. 
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lesquels  a  lieu  tel  on  tel  service  divin.  Pour  le  jour  sabattu,  1'  auteur 
propose  le  sens  de  "wailing."  Selon  lui,  le  babylonien  sabattu  aussi 
bien  que  1'  hebreu  Sabbath  signifierait  le  jour  du  mois  ou  etaient  ex6- 
cutees  les  lamentations  rituelles.  Ce  n'  est  que  plus  tard  qu'  on  aurait 
inclus  dans  1'  observance  du  Sabbath  1'  idee  du  repos.  La  demonstra- 
tion fournie  par  Y  auteur  dans  ZDMG,  1908,  p.  30,  est  loin  d'  etre  con- 
vaincante.  C  est  se  jouer  de  1'  etymologie  que  de  rattacher  sabattu  a 
sapadu.  La  forme  aurait  du  etre  sapattu.  On  a  tort,  d'  ailleurs,  de 
bloquer  sous  une  seule  rubrique  les  cas  ou  se  rencontrent  sabattu  et 
sapattu  dans  les  textes.4  Pour  Y  Equivalence  tim  nuh  libbi  =  sapat- 
tum  de  K.  4397  (CT,  XVIII,  pi.  23),  V  Element  sapattum  doit  se 
decomposer  en  sa  pattum  qui  est  le  meme  que  sa  pat  tim  du  texte 
de  Pinches  (PSBA,  1904,  p.  51  ss.).  C  est  "le  jour  du  milieu"  du  mois, 
correspondant  au  quinzieme  jour.  Quant  a  nubattu  sa  valeur  n'  est 
pas  "mourning,"  mais  "repos,"  et  "soir."5  Le  mot  um  nubatti  re- 
presente  le  jour  ou  Nabu  et  Tasmet  vont  prendre  ensemble  leur  repos 
dans  le  temple.6  La  racine  batu  (in*Q)  qui  est  a  la  base  de  nubattu 
pourrait  bien  se  retrouver  dans  bittuoubattu,  nom  du  vingt-huitieme 
jour  du  mois,  tandis  que  Y  avant-dernier  jour  est  le  bubbulu,  jour  de 
deuil,  qui  precede  la  grande  fete  de  Sin,  au  trentieme  jour  (um  selase). 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  traduction  des  textes,  le  travail  de  M.  St.  Lang- 
don  temoigne  d'  une  grande  pratique  du  vocabulaire  sumerien.  Dans 
les  cas  ou  le  texte  sumerien  est  accompagne"  d'  une  interpretation  baby- 
lonienne,  c'  est  une  imprudence  de  s'  ^carter  de  celle-ci  pour  donner  la 
preference  a  une  traduction  directe  du  sumerien.  M.  Ungnad  a  indique, 
dans  OLZ,  1909,  col.  402  s.,  un  certain  nombre  d'  exemples  ou  Y  ecart  est 
vraiment  trop  considerable  entre  le  texte  babylonien  et  1'  interpretation 
de  M.  Langdon.  Ce  devrait  etre  un  canon  de  faire  passer  avant  tout  la 
traduction  du  babylonien,  car  c'  est  grace  aux  textes  bilingues  que  nous 
connaissons  le  mecanisme  du  sumerien.  Nous  ne  pouvons  passer  en 
revue  toutes  les  interpretations  de  1'  auteur;  elles  sont  generalement  tres 
justes  et  appuyees  par  des  notes  dont  la  concision  ne  diminue  pas  la 
portee.  A  la  p.  6,  il  faut  corriger  la  n.  4,  d'  apres  ce  que  nous  avons  vu 
ci-dessus  au  sujet  de  la  racine  de  nubattu.  A  la  1.  24  de  la  meme  page, 
"les  sept  gi(g)-kisal"  d'  Istar  sont  a  mettre  en  relation  avec  "les  sept 
gi(s)-par"  d'  Uruk  (Br.  8932  f.;  SAI,  6709  f.).  A  la  p.  11,  les  11.  23  et 
24,  ou  Istar  declare  qu'  elle  mange  le  pain  et  boit  1'  eau  prepares  pour 
les  morts,  sont  interpretees  comme  si  les  rites  funeraires  etaient  destines 
a  Istar,  "goddess  of  the  underworld"  (n.  10).  Le  sens  de  ces  deux  lignes 
est  clair  d'  apres  la  1.  25  ou  nous  voyons  qu'  Istar  se  plaint  d'  etre  comme 

*  Cf.  Revue  biblique,  1908,  pp.  464  f . 

5Cf.  1'  excellente  etude  de  Johnston,  The  Assyrian  Word  nubattu,  dans  Old  Testament 
and  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  W.  R.  Harper,  I,  pp.  341  ft". 
6/6ic/.,  pp.  344  ff. 
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une  6trangere  dans  les  rues.  Elle  en  est  r^duite  a  manger  et  a  boire  ce 
qu'  on  prepare  pour  les  Manes.  A  la  p.  12,  1.  30,  lire  probablement  kir- 
ni-gal,  par  attraction  pour  kir-nu-gal  de  la  1.  31.  On  remarquera  que  la 
1. 1  du  verso  est  parallele  a  la  1.  37  du  recto.  Au  lieu  de  simug  lire  nisag 
(SAI,  4797)  et,  au  lieu  de  gur-zur,  lire  il-il:  il  s'  agit  du  pretre  nisakku 
"qui  r^pand  1'  huile,"  dont  le  role  est  de  lever  (il-il)  la  corne  (si)  qui 
contient  1'  huile.  L'  expression  nisag-si-il-il-bi  "  son  pretre  qui  eleve  la 
corne"  est  parallele  a  zu-gal-gal-la-bi  "ses  grands  sages"  de  la  ligne 
precedente.  Le  si-il  "elevation  de  la  corne"  est  precisement  une  opera- 
tion parallele  a  la  libation  d'  eau  dans  Gudea,  cyl.  A,  II,  6.  On  salt 
que  la  corne  servait  a  contenir  1'  huile  pour  les  onctions  (Epopee  de  Gil- 
games,  tabl.  VI,  1.  188  ft7.).  C  est  sans  doute  par  distraction  qu'  a  la 
raeme  page,  rev.  1.  5,  ud-da  est  rendu  par  "in  the  word,"  au  lieu  de  "in 
the  spirit"  de  la  1.  11.  A  la  p.  18,  1.  25,  le  mot  nittu  parallele  a  subtu 
pourrait,  lui  aussi,  signifier  "demeure,"  en  le  derivant  de  nadu:  nittu 
pour  nidtu.  Les  mots  sat  urri  et  sat  musi  (p.  73,  n.  20)  s'  opposent 
comme  1'  aurore  et  le  crepuscule.  Le  temps  du  sat  urri  correspond  a 
la  veille  du  matin,  namaritu  (Br.  2856,  compare  avec  SAI,  5901).  En 
haut  de  la  p.  96,  1'  avant-dernier  signe  (SBH,  p.  31)  6tait  peut-etre  lis, 
confondu  avec  sad  a  cause  de  la  ressemblance  des  deux  signes.  On 
lirait  lis-lim  comme  dans  le  premier  hemistiche.  Aux  11.  4  et  5,  la 
traduction  de  idlu  par  "immortal"  est  trop  precise.  Le  sens  de  idlu 
est  "homme"  en  general  (KB,  VI,  1,  p.  373).  Alors  que  1'  epithete  de 
Marduk,  En-bi-lu-lu,  est  generalement  transcrite  Enbilulu,  on  trouve 
"divine  ruler  Bilulu"  a  la  p.  103,  1.  12,  tandis  qu'  on  aura  Marduk  a  la 
p.  107.  Dans  ces  litanies  (p.  107  et  p.  113),  le  mieux  eut  ete  de  transcrire 
simplement  1'  epithete  divine,  en  en  donnant  la  signification  en  note,  au 
lieu  de  la  remplacer  par  le  dieu  qu'  elle  represente.  Cette  notation  eut 
6te  surtout  avantageuse  pour  le  lexique.  Ainsi  la  rubrique  Belit-seri 
(p.  345)  sert  a  la  fois  pour  Mus-ten-an-na,  Mus-din-an-na,  Mu-din-an-na, 
Gisten-anna,  Mus-tin,  Mu-ten-na.  A  la  p.  136,  rev.  1.  4,  lire  id-bil  a 
el-la  tdm-tum-mu  "mon  canal  nouveau  qui  porte  des  eaux  pures"  et  cf. 
Gudea  cyl.  A,  II,  6,  7.  A  la  p.  140, 1.  4,  lire,  d'  apres  Hrozny,  E-su-me-ra 
"temple  de  Sinner,"  parallele  a  la  vieille  cite"  sume>ienne  de  Nippur. 
A  la  p.  145,  1.  26,  traduire  par  "mon  dieu  Gal-mah-an-na"  au  lieu  de 
divine  Gahnahanna.  A  la  p.  151,  1.  72,  lire  En-dul-azag  ou  si  on 
laisse  "lord  of  Dulazag,"  traduire  le  mot  suivant  par  "lady  of  Dulazag." 
Ce  couple  divin  est  donne  dans  CT,  XXIV,  pi.  4,  1.  25;  il  s'  agit,  en 
r6alit6,  du  dieu  et  de  la  d^esse  qui  sortent  du  dul-azag;  cf.  c1En-dul- 
azag-ta-e-ne  dans  CT,  XXIV,  pi.  3,  1.  21.  A  la  p.  153,  11.  12  f.,  il  s' 
agit  deux  fois  du  fils  de  Sin;  le  second  vers  est  a  traduire:  Au  rejeton 
lumineux  de  1'  epouse  de  Nannar.  On  a  zir  alti  (ilu)  Sin  dans  la 
traduction  babylonienne,  et  alti  est  pour  asti,  assati  (=DAM).  A  la 
p.  158,  1.  59,  il  faut  joindre  sil  et  dagal-la,  d'  apres  Br.  404  f . 
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Ces  petites  observations  ne  nous  font  pas  perdre  de  vue  la  tvbs  resile 
valeur  de  1'  ouvrage  de  M.  St.  Langdon.  Elles  prouvent  1'  int^ret  que 
nous  avons  mis  a  parcourir  et  a  controler  ses  interpretations.  Ces  textes, 
si  int^ressants  au  point  de  vue  de  la  mythologie  et  du  sentiment  religieux 
des  Babyloniens,  sont  ici  grouped  et,  le  plus  souvent,  traduits  pour  la 
premiere  fois.  Le  travail  de  1'  auteur  est  un  travail  de  pionnier,  ce  qui 
en  explique  les  imperfections  de  detail  que  nous  avons  relevees  ca  et  la. 
Si  nous  osions  formuler  un  souhait,  ce  serait  que  M.  St.  Langdon  reprit 
V  6tude  de  ces  textes  au  point  de  vue  grammatical  et  lexicographique,  et 
qu'  il  livrat  au  public  le  resultat  de  cette  recherche.  Ce  sera  completer 
la  besogne  si  utile,  qu'  il  a  entreprise  depuis  quelques  ann^es,  de  faciliter 
F  intelligence  des  textes  sumeriens.  Ses  supplements  aux  listes  de 
Meissner  et  ses  diverses  etudes  dans  les  Babyloniaca  sont  deja  d'  excel- 
lents  augures. 

P.  Dhorme 

Jerusalem 
11  Novembre  1909 


AL-KINDI'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  QADIS  OF  EGYPT1 

This  work,  which  Professor  Gottheil  has  edited  from  the  only  manu- 
script now  known  to  contain  it,  is  one  of  very  considerable  interest  and 
importance.  The  period  which  it  covers  begins  with  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  office  of  qadi  in  Egypt  in  the  year  31  a.  h.  (651  a.  d.),  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Mohammedan  occupation,  and  extends  to  the  year  424 
(1033).  This  was  the  formative  period  of  Muslim  jurisprudence,  and 
Egypt  was  a  country  in  which  many  interesting  things  were  happening. 

In  the  case  of  each  qadi  the  dates  of  his  accession  and  removal,  or 
death,  are  given,  including  usually  the  day  of  the  month.  The  bio- 
graphical sketches  contain,  as  a  rule,  only  matters  connected  with  the 
office  of  the  judge,  not  miscellaneous  reminiscences.  The  authority  by 
which  he  received  his  appointment  is  recorded,  and  if  he  was  removed 
for  cause,  the  circumstances  are  described.  The  official  qualities  of  each 
incumbent  of  the  office  are  set  forth  in  more  or  less  detail,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  incidents  from  which  the  reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  It  is  in  the  intrinsic  importance  of  these  recorded  incidents 
that  the  chief  value  of  the  work  lies.  The  material  collected  by  al-Kindi, 
in  particular,  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  compilation,  contains 
much  information,  accessible  nowhere  else,  which  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance for  our  knowledge  of  the  inner  history  of  Egypt  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Mohammedan  dominion.    Illuminating  hints  as  to  political 

1  The  History  of  the  Egyptian  Cadis  as  Compiled  by  Abu  Omar  Muhammad  ibn 
Yusuf  ibn  Ya'qub  al-Kindi,  together  with  Additions  by  Abu  al-Hasan  Ahmad  ibn 
'Abd  al-Rahman  ibn  Burd.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS  in  the  British  Museum  by  Richard 
J.  H.  Gottheil.   Paris :  Paul  Geuthner,  1908. 
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and  social  conditions  are  given,  official  documents  are  sometimes  quoted 
in  extenso,  and  especially,  of  course,  we  are  given  much  detailed  infor- 
mation as  to  the  evolution  of  the  office  of  qadi  and  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Many  of  the  narratives  are  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive,  and  this  is  true  also  of  not  a  few  of  the  many  bits  of  poetry 
which  are  scattered  through  the  book.  The  popular  or  partisan  estimate 
of  the  official  occasionally  crystallized  in  a  few  verses,  laudatory,  denun- 
ciatory, or  satirical,  which  were  thereupon  handed  about,  and  served  much 
the  same  purpose  as  the  cartoons  in  our  illustrated  periodicals.  Some  of 
these  verses  are  decidedly  amusing,  besides  being  written  with  some 
literary  skill.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  several  productions  (pp.  82  ff ., 
95  f .)  written  in  ridicule  of  certain  Copts  who  succeeded  in  getting  them- 
selves pronounced  pure-blooded  Arabs  by  a  bribed  judge  and  suborned 
witnesses;  or  the  verses  which  describe,  with  elaborate  sarcasm,  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  magistrate  who,  together  with  all  his  near 
relatives  and  cronies,  rose  from  poverty  to  magnificence  by  misappro- 
priating the  funds  intrusted  to  him  (p.  80);  or  the  somewhat  excited  lines 
(p.  135)  called  forth  by  the  controversy  over  the  tall  hats  which  Ibn  Abi 
'1-Laith  had  prohibited.  The  qadi  al-'Umari  is  vehemently  denounced, 
in  several  scraps  of  poetry,  for  his  wine-drinking  and  his  unholy  love  of 
music  (p.  83);  some  of  his  fellows  are  even  more  sharply  called  to  account 
for  their  alleged  dishonesty.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  offending 
poet — when  he  could  be  discovered — was  sometimes  roughly  handled. 

In  the  Introduction  (pp.  iii-xvii),  Gottheil  treats  at  some  length  the 
history  and  significance  of  the  office  of  qadi.  This  is  a  subject  to  which 
he  had  previously  paid  some  attention;  see  especially  his  article,  "A  Dis- 
tinguished Family  of  Fatimide  Cadis,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Am.  Orien- 
tal Soc,  Vol.  XXVII  (1906),  pp.  217-96.  A  still  more  thoroughgoing 
treatment  of  the  matter,  using  all  the  available  material,  would  be  very 
welcome;  at  present,  some  important  points  remain  obscure.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  text  of  al-Kindi  could  not  have  been  accompanied  at  once  by  a 
translation;  this,  however,  we  may  perhaps  hope  to  receive  later. 

The  history  of  the  Egyptian  qadis  has  been  written,  expanded,  or 
revised  by  several  hands,  as  has  long  been  known,  and  the  publication  of 
this  text  brings  to  light  some  interesting  problems.  According  to  all  the 
later  Mohammedan  writers,  al-Kindi  first  wrote  the  history  of  the  qadis, 
carrying  it  down  to  the  year  246,  from  which  point  his  work  was  con- 
tinued by  Ibn  Zulaq,  who  belonged  to  the  next  following  generation. 
This  expanded  history  was  thenceforward  the  standard  work  in  its  field, 
and  is  the  one  which  Ibn  Ha  jar  (f  852)  took  as  his  chief  early  authority 
in  compiling  his  own  biographical  dictionary  of  the  magistrates  of  Egypt, 

entitled  sLai'  £  '    ^°  °^ner  continuation   of  al- 

Kindi's  monograph  than  that  by  Ibn  Zulaq  has  been  known.    But  in  this 
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solitary  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  surprise 
for  us.  The  portion  of  the  history  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
al-Kindi  does  indeed  extend  to  the  year  246.  At  that  point,  after  the 
introductory  announcement  regarding  the  qadi  Bakkar,  there  is  a  note 

in  the  MS  (fol.  215a)  which  reads:  ^La~»!  ^jjo  yi\  aJ^c  Lo  ^| 

j^a/s  sLdi' ,  "Here  ends  what  Abu  'Umar  [al-Kindi]  composed  of  the 

history  of  the  qadis  of  Egypt."  But  the  continuation,  carrying  on  the 
history  of  Bakkar's  term  of  office,  and  following  it  with  the  account  of 
his  successors  down  to  the  year  366,  when  'All  ibn  an-Nu'man  was  given 
the  formal  appointment,  is  not  the  work  of  Ibn  Zulaq,  but  that  of  an 
otherwise  quite  unknown  writer,  whose  name  is  given  {ibid.)  as  Abu 
'1-Hasan  Ahmad  ibn  '  Abd  ar-Rahman  ibn  Burd.  This  dhail  of  Ibn  Burd 
was  obviously  composed  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  al-Kindi, 
whose  spoken  (not  writlen)  word  is  once  expressly  quoted,  on  p.  159,  1.  4 
(fol.  2206).  Its  author  cites  as  his  chief  authority,  for  the  years  246-314, 
Muhammad  ibn  ar-Rabi'  ibn  Sulaiman  al-Jizi,2  and  brings  the  history 
down  to  his  own  day  (as  his  pupil  says,  p.  149,  1.  5:  I        L^-clc  ). 

For  the  history  after  the  year  314  he  names  no  authorities  at  all;  saving 
that  on  one  occasion,  as  already  mentioned,  he  says  of  a  certain  piece  of 
information  that  he  had  received  it  verbally  from  al-Kindi.  He  must 
have  died  soon  after  the  year  367,  the  latest  date  which  his  dhail  contains. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  also  a  second  appendix,  this  time 
anonymous,  composed  in  continuation  of  Ibn  Burd.    It  is  introduced 

(fol.  2226)  by  the  words:    ^._j>  ^  ^UCJ  jl;d| 

j^ojo  HLdi'  ^L^t  ^  ^dJ&\  L_a^^-> .    Its  first  item  is  a  correction 

of  Ibn  Burd's  statement  regarding  the  accession  of  Muhammad  ibn 
Ahmad  ibn  Nasr,  the  next  to  the  last  of  the  qadis  named  by  him.  He 
had  given  the  date  (p.  161,  1.  9)  as  the  second  rabi  of  the  year  348;  his 
continuator,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  it  was  the  first  rabi  of  the  year 
347.  That  this  was  expressly  intended  as  a  correction  of  Ibn  Burd,  and 
written  for  this  place,  seems  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  writer  says  not 
a  word  more  about  this  qadi,  but  goes  on  at  once  with  'AH  ibn  an-Nu'man, 
with  whose  appointment  to  office  Ibn  Burd  had  ended  his  work.3  The 

2  This  same  Muhammad  ibn  ar-Rabi'  is  also  cited  once  or  twice  by  al-Kindi.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  date  of  his  death.  Ibn  Sa'id  (ed.  Tallquist,  p.  101)  mentions  him 
in  connection  with  events  of  the  year  306.  His  father,  ar-Rabi',  who  was  a  man  of  some 
note,  died  in  the  year  256  (Khali.,  tr.  Slane,  I,  520:  Yaqut,  II,  177;  Husn,  I,  186).  He  must 
not  be  confused  with  his  contemporary,  ar-Rabi'  ibn  Sulaiman  (who  also  had  a  son  named 
Muhammad),  who  is  often  mentioned  as  a  disciple  of  as-Safi'i. 

3  Gottheil  edits  here  with  a  row  of  dots  between  the  date  and  the  following  name,  but 
in  his  notes  on  the  text  nothing  is  said  of  any  blank  space  at  this  point.  The  dots,  therefore, 
presumably  express  his  opinion  that  something  is  missing  which  originally  stood  here;  but 
if  the  view  advanced  above  is  correct,  the  text  stands  just  as  it  was  originally  written. 
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date  of  'All's  accession,  also,  is  corrected.  According  to  Ibn  Burd,  the 
removal  of  Muhammad  from  office  and  the  reading  of  'All's  diploma  in 
the  mosque  had  taken  place  on  the  same  day;  but  from  the  continuator's 
statement  it  appears  that  there  was  an  interval  of  just  one  week.  The 
new  dhail  is  then  carried  on  as  far  as  the  year  424,  that  is,  presumably, 
to  about  the  time  when  it  was  composed  (notice  the  way  in  which  the 
words  Lo  J^oj't  are  used  on  p.  165,  1.  9,  and  p.  166,  1.  14).  It  is  very 
meager  until  the  last  qadis  are  reached,  and  even  then  what  we  have  is 
merely  two  or  three  incidents  long  drawn  out,  rather  than  any  really 
extensive  information.  The  writer  names  no  authorities,  and  presumably 
did  not  expect  himself  to  be  cited  as  an  authority  by  subsequent  writers. 
He  merely  wished  to  bring  al-Kindi  down  to  date  for  practical  purposes, 
and  made  his  task  as  light  as  possible,  putting  down  only  the  necessary 
names  and  dates,  and  in  the  latter  part  the  few  additional  items  which 
he  happened  to  recollect. 

The  story  of  al-Kindi's  history  of  the  qadis,  then,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  trace  it,  seems  to  have  been  as  follows  : 

1.  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam  (f  257)  included  in  his  Conquest  of  Egypt  a 
concise  account  of  the  qadis.  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  was  much 
interested  in  jurisprudence,  and  his  father,  'Abdallah  ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam, 
had  been  associated  with  the  qadi  as  censor  of  witnesses  (he  was  not  him- 
self qadi,  as  Brockelmann,  Gesch.,  I,  148,  and  others  have  said).  He  was 
above  all  things  a  student  of  the  Tradition,  interested  in  the  isndd  as 
well  as  in  the  fact  behind  it,  and  his  chief  concern  was  with  the  earlier 
period  of  Egyptian  history.  Hence  it  was  that  his  biographies  of  the 
magistrates,  which  were  at  first  tolerably  extended,  dwindle  as  they 
approach  his  own  day  until  they  become  at  last  little  more  than  a  suc- 
cession of  names  and  dates. 

2.  Al-Kindi  (f  350)  was  one  of  those  who  handed  down  the  ^f** 

of  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam.  From  the  author  himself  the  text  was  passed  on 
to  his  pupil,  Ali  ibn  Qudaid.  From  the  latter  it  was  then  received  and 
transmitted  by  two  scholars.  One  of  these  was  Muhammad  ibn  Ahmad 
ibn  al-Faraj  al-Qammah,  from  whom  we  have  the  "standard"  text  found  in 
three  of  the  four  known  manuscripts  and  attested  elsewhere  (e.  g.,  in  Abu 
'1-Mahasin,  I,  6);  the  other  was  al-Kindi,  whose  recension  is  preserved  in 
MS  1686  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The  name  is  incorrectly  written 
at  the  beginning  of  the  manuscript  (fol.  16,  yf\ 

Uu*^  j  which  must  be  emended  to    ^.J  ^£ 

oL*j-j),  whence  it  happened  that  Slane,  in  his  Catalogue,  and 
other  scholars  failed  to  recognize  the  interesting  fact.  At  the  beginning 
of  other  chapters  —  for  example,  the  one  treating  of  the  qadis  —  the  name 
is  given  correctly. 
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3.  Al-Kindl  revised  and  greatly  expanded  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam's 
chapter  on  the  qadis,  making  out  of  it  a  new  and  highly  important 
monograph.  His  chief  interest  was  in  the  history,  not  in  the  science  of 
tradition,  and  his  work  was  most  voluminous  just  where  that  of  his 
predecessor  had  been  most  scanty.  The  period  of  history  which  was 
covered  by  the  compilation  included  those  things  which  were  most 
momentous  in  the  development  of  early  Muslim  jurisprudence:  the 
Mu'tazilite  controversy  and  the  mihna,  or  religious  inquisition,  under 
al-Ma'mun;  the  reactionary  reign  of  al-Mutawakkil;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  four  great  schools  of  law.  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam  had  ended 
his  chapter  with  the  year  246,  and  al-Kindi  closed  his  own  History  of  the 
Qadis  at  the  same  point.  This  has  recently  been  doubted  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Amedroz,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (October,  1909, 
pp.  1145  f.),  but  on  quite  insufficient  grounds.  Ibn  Hallikan  (tr.  Slane, 
I,  388)  says  that  al-Kindi's  annals  of  the  qadis  extended  to  the  year  246; 
and  adds,  that  Ibn  Zulaq's  continuation  of  this  work  began  with  the 
biography  of  Bakkar  ibn  Qutaiba.  This  corresponds  exactly  with  what 
wre  have  before  us  in  the  London  manuscript.  Both  Ibn  Zulaq  and  Ibn 
Burd  were  personally  acquainted  with  al-Kindi,  and  in  all  likelihood 
both  were  pupils  of  his.4  Each  one  of  the  two,  in  writing  a  continuation 
of  his  monograph,  began  with  the  year  246.5  It  is  really  additional  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect  when  Haji  |lalifa  (ed.  Fliigel,  No.  2,312)  says 
that  al-Kindi  died  in  the  year  246;  someone's  statement  in  regard  to  the 
end  of  his  History  of  the  Qadis  had  been  misunderstood.  Amedroz  lays 
weight  on  the  fact  that  a  certain  anecdote  of  the  qadi  Bakkar  is  told  by 
Ibn  Hajar  on  the  authority  of  "al-Kindi,"  though  it  is  not  found  in  the 
present  work.  But  this  is  easily  explained.  The  anecdote  in  question 
comes  from  Ibn  Zulaq  (see  Ibn  ^Hallikan,  IV,  pp.  592  f.,  in  the  biography 
of  Yiinus  ibn  'Abd  al-A'la),  and  moreover,  not  from  his  account  of  the 
qadis,  but  from  his  Ta'rih  Misr.  The  ascription  to  al-Kindi  is  probably 
merely  an  instance  of  the  very  frequent  confusion  of  master  with  pupil; 
and,  in  any  case,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  anecdote  ever  stood 
in  al-Kindi's  work  on  the  qadis.  Amedroz  says  further  (ibid.,  p.  1146) 
what  implies  that  evidence  exists  tending  to  show  that  Ibn  Zulaq's  work 
on  the  qadis  may  have  begun  with  the  year  335.  But  where  is  the  evi- 
dence to  be  found?  The  note  on  the  margin  of  fol.  131a,  in  this  manu- 
script, referred  to  by  Amedroz,  has  to  do  only  with  al-Kindi's  account  of 
the  governors,  which  was  cut  short  by  his  death  just  as  he  had  brought 
it  down  to  the  year  335.  It  is  certainly  not  permissible  to  give  the  state- 
ment any  connection  with  his  account  of  the  qadis.    He  may  of  course 

4 This  was  certainly  true  of  Ibn  Zulaq;  see  Gottheil's  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Am.  Or.  Society,  XXVIII  (1907),  p.  255,  1.  14 ;  p.  263,  1.  9.  In  the  case  of  Ibn  Burd  it  is  at  least 
probable;  see  what  was  said  above  in  regard  to  him. 

5  Ibn  Hajar,  in  his  Raf  al-Isr,  quotes  expressly  from  Ibn  Zulaq  in  the  biography  of 
Bakkar  ibn  Qutaiba;  Gottheil,  ibid.,  pp.  255  f. 
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have  hoped  to  take  up  again,  at  some  later  day,  the  last-named  work,  and 
continue  it  from  the  year  246  down  to  his  own  time,  or  he  may  have  sug- 
gested such  a  continuation  to  his  pupils;  as  to  that  we  have  no  informa- 
tion.   But  this  much  seems  certain,  that  every  particle  of  evidence, 

external  and  internal,  goes  to  show  that  Ibn  Zulaq's  ^sca  sLdS  ^L^t , 

that  is,  the  part  which  he  himself  compiled,  began  with  the  life  of  Bakkar 
ibn  Qutaiba. 

4.  Ibn  Burd  wrote  a  dhail  to  al-Kindi's  history  of  the  qadis,  carrying 
it  down  to  the  year  367,  which  was  probably  near  to  the  date  of  his  death 
(see  above).  It  was  an  inadequate  continuation,  and  was  eventually 
superseded  by  the  more  elaborate  work  of  his  younger  contemporary, 
Ibn  Zulaq.  The  original  monograph  of  al-Kindi  continued  to  be  handed 
down  without  either  continuation.  This  was  probably  the  case  in  the 
recension  which  here  lies  before  us.  Ibn  an-Nahhas  (f  416;  more  than 
ninety  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death;  Husn  I,  175),  who  transmits 
the  text,  received  it  from  its  author;  and  if  he  had  included  Ibn  Burd  in 
his  recension,  we  should  pretty  certainly  have  some  indication  of  the  fact 
on  fol.  215a. 

5.  An  unknown  writer,  who  nourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century,  wrote  a  continuation  of  Ibn  Burd's  dhail,  correcting  one  or  two 
of  its  statements  and  bringing  the  annals  of  the  qadis  down  to  424  a.  h. 
He  may  or  may  not  have  known  Ibn  Zulaq's  work;  if  he  did,  he  pre- 
sumably found  it  much  too  extensive  for  his  own  purpose.  This  doubly 
expanded  edition  of  al-Kindi  was  probably  very  little  used.  Our  unique 
manuscript  is  a  copy  made  in  Damascus  in  the  year  624. 

6.  Ibn  Zulaq  (f  387),  whose  works  seem  to  have  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  an  expanded  repetition  of  those  of  his  teacher  al-Kindi,  handed 

down  the  latter's  j^la  sLdi'  and  supplemented  it  with  a  dhail  that 

was  really  adequate.  He  doubtless  knew,  and  possibly  used,  the  work 
of  Ibn  Burd.  If  we  had  for  this  period  a  considerable  number  of  such 
citations  as  the  one  from  ad-Dahabi  noticed  by  Amedroz  (loc.  cit., 
p.  1145),  we  might  be  able  to  reach  a  sure  conclusion  on  this  point.  The 
appendix  began  at  the  year  246,  and  was  carried  as  far  as  386,  the  year 
before  the  one  in  which  the  author  died;  so  we  are  told  by  Ibn  llallikan 
(loc.  cit.),  and  Ibn  Ha  jar's  Raf  al-Isr  in  the  biography  of  Muhammad 
ibn  an-Nu'man  quotes  Ibn  Zulaq  by  name  (Gottheil,  J  AOS.,  XXVIII, 
p.  256).6  The  later  historians  and  biographers,  such  as  Ibn  Hajar,  seem 
to  have  used  al-Kindi  chiefly,  or  only,  in  the  edition  of  Ibn  Zulaq. 

6  In  the  Introduction  to  the  present  volume,  p.  xviii,  and  also  in  the  J  AOS.,  XXVII, 
p.  224,  Gottheil  speaks  of  386  (  996  a.  d.)  as  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  qadi  Muhammad. 
That  is  not  the  case,  however;  it  was  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  caliph  al-'Aziz,  and  three 
years  before  that  of  Muhammad,  which  occurred  in  389. 
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Besides  the  Introduction  and  the  Arabic  text,  Gottheil  has  given  us  a 
full  and  very  helpful  Index  of  Proper  Names,  and  about  twenty  pages  of 
Notes.  These  last  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  text,  and  contain  a 
great  many  parallel  readings  from  Ibn  Hajar.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
not  put  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  but  occupy  a  distant  part  of  the  book. 
This  arrangement  is  sometimes  necessary  in  a  voluminous  commentary, 
though  even  there  it  is  usually  undesirable,  but  for  such  notes  as  these  it 
ought  never  to  be  employed.  In  the  present  case,  the  inconvenience  is 
made  all  the  greater  by  the  character  of  the  text  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  treated.  Editing  a  unique  Arabic  manuscript  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
at  best,  and  this  London  codex,  though  well  written  and  on  the  whole 
trustworthy,  needs  to  be  corrected  in  a  good  many  places.  In  the  work 
of  emendation  Gottheil  is  both  conservative  and  judicious,  but  he  seems 
to  have  printed  the  text  before  fully  making  up  his  mind  how  to  edit  it. 
What  he  gives  us,  in  the  body  of  the  book,  is  neither  a  diplomatic  repro- 
duction of  the  codex  nor  the  result  of  his  own  study,  but  something  half- 
way between.  The  reader  is  therefore  kept  constantly  turning  to  the 
notes  and  back  again.  Doubtless  some  necessity  of  haste,  and  the  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  printing  the  text  abroad  (in  Rome),  are  chiefly 
accountable  for  this  defect  in  the  edition. 

For  the  criticism  of  the  text  Gottheil  was  able  to  use  four  Paris 

manuscripts.    Two  of  these  contain  the  ?  m  compiling  which 

Ibn  Hajar  made  extensive  use  of  Ibn  Zulaq's  edition  of  al-Kindi;  the 
third  is  an  abridgment  of  Ibn  Ha  jar  by  his  grandson,  Ibn  Sahin.  Though 
these  are  often  very  helpful,  the  type  of  text  which  they  exhibit  is  gen- 
erally less  primitive  than  that  of  Ibn  an-Nahhas.  The  fourth  MS  is  one 
containing  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam's  annals  of  the  qadis,  Part  VI  of  his 
^w2.x>  r^J*^  '    This  is  the  MS  which  was  mentioned  above  as  containing 

al-Kindi' s  recension  of  Ibn  '  Abd  al-Hakarn.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  text  of  this  recension  exhibits  a  number  of  peculiarities  which 
are  also  found  in  the  London  text  of  al-Kindi.  Thus,  the  very  well- 
known  name  ^..j  f^-b*  is  invariably  written  [V^-^w ; 

the  even  more  familiar   iouy^J  is  pointed  \,w,a  g  I ;  and  in  the 

isnads  each   ^^Ls   LajJ^   is  followed  by   Jti*,  while  in  the  more 
common  usage,  followed  by  all  the  MSS  of  the  other  recension  of  the 
f^y^  >  as  weU  as  by  ^ne       Burd  appendix  (149,  5)  in  the  Kindi 
MS,  the  Jli  is  used  only  after  the  last  name  in  the  series.7 

7  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  two  copies  of  the  Futuh  Misr  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Gottheil,  p.  xviii,  speaks  of  "the"  Paris  MS;  and  Amedroz, 
p.  1143,  speaks  of  "  the  finely  written  MS  of  Paris,"  which  description  shows  that  he  has  in 
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The  text  as  printed  in  this  edition,  after  receiving  all  the  emendation 
suggested  by  Gottheil  in  his  notes,  still  needs  to  be  corrected  in  a  great 
many  places.  Some  of  these  have  been  pointed  out  by  Amedroz,  loc.  cit. ; 
still  other  instances  are  the  following.  I  have  not  included  the  typo- 
graphical errors,  which  are  also  numerous. 

3,  1.  The  last  name  in  the  marginal  gloss  (see  note)  was  certainly 
^♦-c  yi\ ,  not  ^Xf  yi\ .  Cf.  what  was  said,  above,  as  to  the  age  of  Ibn 
an-Nahhas. — L.  10.  For  c>.aJ  ^s.  read  c^-LH  '  an<^  Pu^  a  Peri°d 

after  . —  4,  6.  Judging  from  the  great  multitude  of  similar  cases,  the 
word  jLi'  has  fallen  out  after  uLm^j  .— L.  13.  The  history  has  been 
sadly  confused  here  by  an  accident.  In  one  of  the  MSS  from  which  this 
one  was  descended  a  single  leaf  was  transposed.  To  restore  the  original 
order,  the  section  which  begins  with  the  last  word  (Lo'lX^)  of  1.  2,  p.  6, 
and  ends  with  the  last  word  of  1.  11,  p.  7,  must  be  inserted  between  11.  13 
and  14  on  p.  4.  There  must  be  no  paragraph  division  at  the  beginning 
of  the  section;  at  the  end  of  it  the  break  occurred  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.— L.  16.  Cancel  the  last  five  words. —  5,  12.  For  {^^-r>  read 

U*2.ib  . — L.  16.  For  read  (j^U  . —  6,16.  Gottheil  inserts  by 

conjecture,  and  does  not  understand  the  two  preceding  words.  Should 
not  the  MS  be  read  and  pointed  as  follows:  j^y^^  i^xJLo 
auJlyo  3  %— L.  18.  Read  ^y^\  . —  9,  1.  The  very  carefully  and  correctly 
written  London  MS  of  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam  always  writes  this  name  J^c 
Up   ^2  . — L.  2.  MS  S^r'li  .    Probably  IV  stem,  and  pronounced  in 

the  popular  way,  5^.i'li  (for  &j>y>li  ,  which  form  actually  stands  here  in 

the  London  MS  of  Hak.).— L.  17.  For  ^^lo  read  au^lo 

^Lll  (cf.  1.  10).— 10,  19,  last  word.    Read  L^Ui .— 12,  17.  Read 

sLoXii+J  .— L.  18.  Read  AkxJ!  £  <JL«i} .— 13,  5.  The  name  of  this 
man  is  ^J-?  (not  aut-op,  see  the  note  above,  p.  185.  The 

same  mistake  p.  124,  1.  3.  Correct  the  Index  accordingly,  and  add  to  the 
references  there  152,  9  and  153,  13. — L.  18.  Add  LLjlX^  at  the  end  of 
the  line. — 14,19.  For  v+Xm+jq  read  x-LL**x> . — 15,3.  Insert  another  Jli' 

after  (jta^j  • — L.  4.  pi&cXM  ^jfj  a^li  is  plainly  wrong.  I 

mind  the  other  codex,  not  used  by  Gottheil.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  in  the  Paris 
MS  1686,  written  in  585  A.  H.,  the  chapter  on  the  qadis  is  comprised  in  foil.  1406-516  (Gottheil : 
"  1406-1416 "),  which  would  make  about  twenty-six  pages  (Gottheil:  "thirteen  pages1')  of 
the  London  MS  of  al-Kindi. 
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should  conjecture:    ai^  f^cXis*!  xjli ;  cf.  the  account 

which  follows. — 18,6.  There  are  two  similar  names,  J,a^.|^ww  (the  correct 

one  here)  and  J^aa^-j^  ,  but  no  such  name  as  the  one  given  by  this 

MS. — L.  10.  Insert    tJJnX^  after  the  first  Jli* . — L.  19.  The  name  is 

I  jo  I  ,  not  I  Jo!  ;  see  Wiistenf  eld's  Tabellen. — 19,  6.  Something  is  miss- 
ing from  the  text  here.  Either  this  MS  or  one  of  its  ancestors  accidentally 
dropped  a  line  or  two  just  after  the  word  <Xut*g  .    'Ubaid  Allah  ibn 

Sa'id  was  not  a  (the  Index  must  be  corrected  accordingly),  and 

since  he  flourished  in  the  third  century  he  cannot  have  taken  part  in  this 
incident  of  the  year  83.  Who  the  al-Harith  as-Sa'di  al-JIaulanl  was,  I 
do  not  know.    Probably  should  also  be  inserted  in  1.  8  after 

,  as  in  Ibn  Ha  jar  (text  given  in  Gottheil's  note). —  24,  4.  For 
t^Lsa^M  &U|    read   ^,L^xi!  aJJf    lXaac  ,  and  cf.  Ibn 

Duqmaq,  IV,  39,  131;  Ibn  IJaldun,  IV,  188  (^Ui!  yi\).  Correct  the 
Index  accordingly. —  25,  8.  Cancel  o^aXJ!  !  It  came  in  from  the  pre- 
ceding line. —  LI.  15  ff.  The  wind  cast  a  scrap  of  paper  (s^L^)  upon 
his  lap  (Sj^),  not  an  iron  shovel  (sl^U>)  upon  a  rock  —  27,4. 

The  name  in  the  second  half  of  the  line  is  of  course  not  the  subject  of  the 
verb  JU> ,  but  the  superscription  of  the  section  which  begins  here.  It 
should  either  be  overlined,  or  else  omitted  altogether,  with  a  note. — 
28,  4.  For  ^axa*^  read  ^ajl*o^  . — L.  19.  For  the  first  read 

^ . —  32,  16.  The  name  is  ^oicX^  ,  as  in  the  better  MSS  of  Ibn  '  Abd 
al-Hakam. —  34,11.  For  ^o^^>,  which  makes  no  sense,  read  ^vi^is* . 
—  L.  13.  For  ^j-tyj  (J-?'  read  ^j^j  ^o! . —  35,14.  Apparently,  the  most 
important  word  in  the  clause  has  been  accidentally  omitted.  Was  it 
Ucylk*,  following  ^  ?—  36,  13,  15.  In  both  places  read  ^l^yi! , 
and  correct  the  Index  accordingly. — L.  15.  There  is  a  bad  gap  in  the 
MS  here,  which  the  editor  has  not  noticed.  The  qadi  Yahya  was  not 
directly  followed  by  Tauba.  Two  others  intervened,  namely,  Yazid  ibn 
Abdallah  ibn  Hudamir  and  al-Hiyar  ibn  Halid.  These  are  duly  named 
in  the  Futuh  Misr  and  the  Husn,  and  what  is  more,  they  were  obviously 
included  here  by  al-Kindi,  since  we  are  told  at  the  top  of  the  next  page 
that  Tauba  received  his  appointment  upon  the  death  of  al-Hiyar.  A 
considerable  passage  has  therefore  been  lost  here  by  accident.  It  may 
be  possible  to  bridge  the  gap  in  part  by  the  help  of  Ibn  Hajar  and  Ibn 

Sahin — neither  of  which  I  have  seen.  -37,  1.  For  read  ^lyit.— 
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L.  10.  For  ^£  LoLi  read  ^!  Loli,  and  delete  the  period  just  preceding. 

Amedroz  has  pointed  out  the  true  reading  of  the  remainder  of  the  line. — 

L.  15.  o^L^Li  ^Jj^UaJt  coli  will  not  do  in  this  context.    The  first 

two  of  these  words  must  have  been  (J^JLb  cioLi  in  the  original,  and 

the  two  immediately  following  were  parenthetical,  thus:  Her  husband 
said  to  her,  "You  are  divorced"  (she  cried  out,  but  he  continued)  "if  you 
ever  say  a  word  to  me  about  any  litigant,"  etc. —  38,  5.  The  reading  of 

the  next  to  the  last  word  in  the  line  must  be  ^  ,  not  ^j!  . —  L.  16.  For 

sl^Ji  read  st^ol . — L.  17.  The  correct  reading  (see  Gottheil's  note)  is 

xJU  LwjJ  . —  43,  9.    The  name  is  ^-cio  ,  not         ;  cf.  44, 14;  50,  18;  etc. 

Correct  the  Index. —  44,  10.  After  ^  several  words  have  been 

accidentally  omitted;  cf.  1.  14. —  46,12.  Insert  after  Jli*. —  51,11. 

o    ww  > 

The  first  word  in  the  line  should  be  divided  into  two  words,  5^c>  !^  . — 

55,  3.  Read  ■  For  <j^l  read  !  j! ,  as  in  Ibn  'Abd  al- 
Hakam  and  Ibn  Ha  jar. — L.  15.  Cancel  ^j-:!  at  the  end  of  the  line. — 

56,  1.  There  is  a  considerable  gap  here,  not  noticed  by  the  editor,  after 
the  word  ^Xi .  In  the  passage  which  has  fallen  out,  the  story  of  the 
murder  of  Ibn  'Utba  was  told.    The  text  as  it  now  stands  makes  no 

ww  ww 

sense. — L.  9.  For  ^.j!  read  ^jjo  —  59,  3.  For  ^jli  read         . — L.  14. 

&  WW 

For  ^1         read  yj\  Jl— 60,11.  The  name  is  lXjlw  ,  not  l\aju*  . 

According  to  the  Index,  p.  170,  the  matter  is  in  doubt;  but  a  statement 
in  the  text,  17,  2  f .,  makes  it  absolutely  certain.— 61,  9.  Read  ^Lai  . — 
L.  11.  The  note,  p.  xxviii,  proposes  to  emend  here,  but  the  text  is  correct 
as  it  stands. — L.  19.  For  y-**^  substitute  ^<Xg+jj  !  This  lapsus 
was  probably  made  by  al-Kindi  himself.— 62,  19.  After  <^y^-^  must  be 
inserted  (joli* ,  as  in  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam  (see  the  note).    The  two  words 

are  parenthetical.— 65, 19.  For  tX+^l  j£  read  tX^^  JL— 67,1.  For 

*■  .  * 

<XM  read  ItX^I .  (I  had  made  this  correction  before  seeing  that  Ibn 
Ha  jar  actually  has  the  reading.) — 69,  3.  The  reading  of  the  MS, 

(the  usual  license),  is  required. — L.  10.  The  readings  given  by  Ibn  Hajar, 
LgJ  and  LicXJLc  ,  are  the  correct  ones,  as  shown  by  the  context. —  71,  1. 
For  the  bare  name  &*-o^  ,  as  the  partial  name  of  a  man  otherwise 
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unidentified,  two  references,  71,  1  and  59,  1,  are  given  in  the  Index.  In 
the  present  passage  the  man  is  evidently  Rabi'a  ibn  Farrub  (f  c.  140);  in 
59,  1  the  name  is  not  xjuo^  >  but  ,  namely  Rabi'  ibn  Yunus,  the 

chamberlain  of  al-Mansur,  as  the  context  makes  quite  certain. — L.  9.  For 

the  second  read  ^1 . —  77,9.  Abu  '1-BahtarL—  79,  9.  For 

Juyj  read  iXfjt  ^  JJ4^  Read  *Jj-<^°  — 

80,  8.  Read  j-^rt  • — L.  9.  In  the  Index,  p.  175,  the  name  al-Ja'di  is  put 
by  itself.    But  this  was  merely  a  nisba  of  Ashab,  who  is  named  in  this 

same  line. — L.  12.  Read  2b f  and  ^>&jf,  • — 81,  16.  The  last  four  words 
in  the  line  must  be  canceled.  Someone  was  misled  by  the  adjective 
^y&J\  into  thinking  of  the  district  aUjy&Jt  in  Upper  Egypt.  Hence 
the  connate  text  (into  which  a  second  o^-l  then  came  by  accident). 
These  people  came  only  from  the  eastern  al-Hauf  and  from  the  Syrian 

desert:  see  72,7.-82,4.  Read  ,,J!  .— L.  10.  Read  8±*s>  "his  tribe," 
or  a-Lva.  "his  tie  of  kinship"?  The  reading  of  the  text  is  impossible. — 
L.  11.  Read  U*lft*w  and.  t*JLa*L  .— L.  12.  The  meter  requires 

>   o  »  ' 

83,4.  Both  meter  and  sense  demand  Sc>  . —  84,  1.  Instead  of  ^LJI 
^.-o  read  ^o^jJ! ,  i.  e.,  "the  whole  month";  cf.  the  following  line. — 
L.  4.  Read  ^jJl&£x$j  . — L.  9.  Transfer  the  jL  to  the  second  half-verse. — 
85,  11.  For  vl^^aS*  read  vI^oj  .— L.  12.  Read  ^d&S .— L.  17.  Read 
v^loJ!  (asplur.  of  v^jLo).— L.  18.  Point  j*^.— 88,  6.  Write 
as  one  word. —  92,  15.  For  read  ^si  (see  the  note). — 

93, 17.  Read  au^vb  . —  96, 14.  The  meter  requires  the  pointing  (J^a-Lo  . 

—  98,  18.  For  ^  read  ^jl  •    This  is  a  verb,  not  a  proper 

name.  Correct  the  Index  accordingly. — 101,  10.  Another  gap  in  the 
text.    It  is  plain  that  something,  probably  one  line  of  a  MS,  has  fallen 

out  after  the  word         . —  L.  11.  Point        . — 102,  15.  Point  . — 

L.  18.  The  meter  requires  u*f^  (the  verb,  without  hamza). — 103,  13. 

Instead  of  sLci ,  which  fits  neither  meter  nor  sense,  read  sL=2  :  "They 

appear  with  foreheads  black  from  butting  against  the  prayer-mats."  The 
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immediate  context  makes  the  emendation  certain. — 104, 13.  The  name  is 

OS  Q  f 

^3  ;  cf.  78,  5,  etc.— 105,  15.  The  meter  requires   |ti&Jl  .— 

108,  9.  Should  not  the  last  name  in  the  line  be  ^J^y  ?    Cf.  127,  11; 

131,13;  139,13,-109,7.  For  ^  aO*t  read  &-U>l . — L.  19.  For 

^  y  read  ^Xlv^  .— 110,  1.  Read  Jjt  .— L.  16.  After  the  first  JU 
insert  loj^  .— 113,  3.  Read  *^UJtj  .—  114,  3.  The  text  reading, 
^3UJ.a^I  ,  is  the  correct  one;  a  mere  neophyte. — 115,  10.  Read 
and  £3^13.-116,8.  Read  ^jlXS  .— L.  9.  Why  change  ol4  ?  — 119,3. 
Read  v^&^Ai  . —  L.  4.  Read  ^yo  in  place  of  ^j+a  . —  L.  9.  Several 
words,  at  least,  are  missing  after  . — L.  19.  The  reading  of  the 

MS,  xJ  (not  is  correct.    The  editor  has  failed  to  notice  that  there 

is  a  considerable  gap  in  the  text  after  this  word. — 121, 15.  For  Lcf  read 
Lot . — 122,  9.  ^j!  must  not  be  changed  to  ^  (see  note). — 124,  3,  Read 
^o^Jl  ;  see  above,  p.  185,  note. — L.  12.  Read  ,  "openly,"  "face 

to  face."— L.  13.  Read  J^Ub  ,  as  in  MS  and  Ibn  Hajar.— 126, 16.  The 
name  is  cN**-^  . — 127, 17  f.  There  is  a  considerable  gap  here, 

and  the  fact  ought  to  be  noticed  that  it  comes  just  after  the  word  Li^b*! 
at  the  end  of  1.  17. — 128,  1.  SUlLa.  ought  not  to  be  in  the 

Index  of  Places,  etc.  (p.  211)!  —  L.  4.  For  ^yj  read  ^  .  The  text  of 
this  poem  is  not  in  very  good  shape. — L.  7.  For  ^ASji  read  ^jus^  . 

j    no        o  %  so  o   s  s 

— L.  11.  For  ^  ^£  read  . — L.  12.  For  o^tJ  read  ^Jt\i , 

as  meter  and  sense  require. — 133, 14.  Insert  after  <Xgo&^  . — L.  16. 

The  editor  says:  "Before  Jy&j;  something  evidently  is  omitted!"  I 
cannot  see,  however,  that  anything  is  omitted;  the  text  seems  to  me  to 
be  just  right  as  it  stands. — 134,  4.  The  text  of  this  half -verse  is  in  ter- 

.  ,  of 

rible  condition.    For  jvC^M  ( ! )  read  |*P  |»f ;  "  They  will  find  out  who 

is  to  be  deposed,  whether  thou  or  they!"    For  J^^^H   *-gj*Ls  read 
,  £  ~  s  1  ~ 

Jl^I  *4^Li.— L.  5.  Read  Jlo^l  and  I4JJ0L  .— 135,  5.  Jj  is 

impossible.  The  original  must  have  been  either  Jlko)  (as  in  Ibn  Hajar), 
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"the  show-figures  with  the  tall  hats  and  all  those  who  approved  them," 
or  else  ^Lj  I  (feeling  certainly  ran  high  enough  to  justify  the  use  of  such 
a  word).—  L.  7.  Read  JL=U  .— L.  8.  Read  ^x^jiaj  and  abtiai* . — L.  10. 

'    O   f  '  Of 

Read  ^-£<3o  |U  . — L.  12.  Read  jjuio  . — 137,  1.  Judging  from  what 
Gottheil  says  of  the  remaining  traces  in  the  MS,  the  missing  words  at  the 
end  of  the  line  are  y&  ,  which  makes  good  sense. — L.  2.  Insert 
c^aj  before  J U I  .—LI.  9,  11.  The  verb  is  {S*a&u»\ .— 138,  U.  For 
L^Ai  read  L».Ai  . — L.  12.  Cancel  the  words  ^y^^  ^.'jl  r-  The  clause 
is  conflate,  and  the  other  name  is  the  right  one. — L.  13.  For  ^>yo  read 

Jo%am  . — 140,  5.  Only  the  name  is  missing;  and  that  is  given  (in  corrupt 

s 

form?)  in  141,  5.— L.  8.  Read  bf*>  .—  142,  11.  The  reading  of  the  MS 
(to  be  pointed  2U«o«)  is  the  correct  one,  and  there  should  be  no  ques- 
tion  of  changing  it. —  Read  ItXstiix) . — 144,7.  Read  laO* ,  with  Ibn 

Ha  jar.  This  is  the  oft-quoted  phrase  from  the  Koran,  VII,  148. — 145, 
19.  At  the  point  where  the  period  stands,  in  this  line,  something  has 
been  lost  from  the  text.    The  words  ^jj*  ^?  J^^aJI  j^^j  are  a 

part  of  the  quoted  words  of  the  letter,  and  not  by  any  means  those  with 
which  the  quotation  originally  began.  That  the  gap  is  very  old,  and  the 
resulting  mutilated  text  very  misleading,  may  be  seen  from  Ibn  Hajar 
(quoted  in  Gottheil's  note),  whose  text  speaks  of  "  the  letter  of  al-Fadl 
ibn  Marwan  to  the  amir  of  Egypt."  But  al-Fadl  (the  wazlr  of  al- 
Mu'tasim)  did  not  write  the  letter!  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  on 
this  point,  in  view  of  146,  3,  with  the  context  immediately  preceding,  and 
the  explicit  statement  in  146,  14  that  Ahmad  ibn  al-JIasib  was  the  one 
who  wrote  it.  The  omitted  passage  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  two 
lines  in  extent,  and  may  have  been  more. — 146,  1.  The  hamza  should  of 
course  be  deleted  in  ol^^L? .  The  volume  contains  a  good  many 
other  instances  of  this  same  wrong  use,  for  which  the  blame  is  probably 
to  be  put  upon  the  printer  and  the  proofreaders. — L.  2.  Read  . — 
^-J!  is  correct. — L.  5.  Read         ^IcXj  ? — L.  13.  The  unpointed  word 

- —  s  0<"O 

which  Gottheil  punctuates  x«o  1^  is  the  imperative  aXi     .    The  suffix 

in  a-J!  and  5cX-c£  refers  to  the  ^.A  Lo  of  the  preceding  line. — 
L.  19.  Read  J*£*wJJ  .— 147,  19.  The  original  text  of  the  beginning  of 
the  letter,  in  this  recension,  was  probably:    ^yot   ^Xj   ^oLftJ!  L^jJ 
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^1  JwO^   ^5oL;{5^  ^!   ^U/o^J! .    Ibn  Ha  jar  gives  a  somewhat  free 

reproduction  here. — 148,  1,  2.  These  two  lines  are  in  bad  shape.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  read  the  words  which  are  indistinct  in  the  MS  ?    As  for 

w  f- 

what  is  printed  here:  In  the  first  line,  L*.Ai  should  be  L*/o ,  and 

is  probably  wrong.    In  the  second  line,  it  would  seem  better  to  read 

U'IaaaaJ  ,  l+Ai  ,  and  U-j . — 151,  2.  This  kunya  is  made  into  an  ism  in 
the  Index,  and  the  man  who  bore  it  is  also  confused  there  with  the  Abu 
'Ubaid  who  is  mentioned  in  152,  9  ff.,  15  ff.  The  latter  does  not  appear 
in  the  Index  at  all. — 153,  15.  Al-Warrada  is  the  name  of  a  place  on  the 
road  from  Syria  to  Egypt.  Add  it  to  the  Index,  accordingly. — 154,6. 
The  text  should  not  be  altered  (see  note);  it  is  right  as  it  stands.— 
L.  8.  Read  in  place  of  the  first        . — L.  17.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 

why  this  name,  al-Madara'i,  should  have  made  so  much  trouble.  Gottheil 
himself  printed  it  correctly  in  the  Journal  of  the  Am.  Or.  Society, 
XXVII  (1906),  p.  2381  —  155, 1.  In  the  Index,  this  Ibn  Qutaiba  is  wrongly 
identified  with  the  one  named  on  pp.  148  f. — 157,  6  ff.  As  the  poem  is 
printed  here,  only  the  third  line  is  comprehensible;  the  second  and 
fourth  lines  are  absolutely  meaningless,  besides  being  metrically  impos- 
sible.—L.  6.  For  aoUJl  read  aoLJl  .  This  poem  is  laudatory  through- 
out, not  sarcastic. — L.  7.  Instead  of  juaaJI  ^JL^m-Hj  read  jvaaa^+JI^ 
Jou»wJt  ;  "One  who  pursued  a  straight  course,  save  for  the  cliffs  and  the 

sand-w7astes  which  were  in  it";  that  is,  as  straight  and  even  as  any  path 
can  be  which  must  encounter  impassable  deserts  and  mountains.— L.  9. 

In  the  first  half -verse  read  I^lXS'  instead  of  .    In  the  second  half- 

verse  there  is  one  word  too  many.    The  original  was  probably  ^ 

au-L  ^yQ  ,  which  fits  the  meter  exactly.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
parallelism  of  the  first  half-verse,  the  verb  was  introduced  by  some 
copyist.  But  no  verb  in  the  second  person  singular  is  metrically  possible 
here.  The  whole  verse:  "Thou  didst  permit  slander  (of  thyself)  to 
him  who  wished  it;  but  its  burden  was  borne  by  him  who  perpetrated 

it."— 158,  11.  For  ^suaiS  read  ^-yoJl .— 159,  8.  Read  ^[  .— L.  U. 
Read  5^.-^.-160,  16.  For  ^  read  cX*^? .— 161,  7.  The  nisba 
added  to  the  name  Abu  Tahir  in  the  margin  of  the  MS  (see  note)  is  not 

^OjJ!  but  jj|  ;  thus  in  Ibn  gallikan,  as  well  as  in  the  Husn,  and 
elsewhere. — 162,  9.  For  the  second  "Muhammad"  read  "Ahmad." — 
163,  6.  For  o^f  read  cX+^l .— L.  8.  The  words  j^oLit  £  ^L*  do 
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not  appear  to  belong  to  the  text  at  all,  but  look  like  a  marginal  note  on 
some  corrupt  reading  (in  one  of  the  parent  MSS?).— 165,  4.  For  ioljj J^l 

read  ab!^  jJt  •  This  gives  the  answer  to  Gottheil's  query  in  this  same 
line,  where  he  thinks  that  the  name  of  a  fixed  star  is  given.  It  is  a  comet 
that  is  described!— L.  7.  For  U^cX^I  y^V^  read  <-^'  *y*& — 
L.  10.  For  xlakU  read  x-Uklt . 

C.  C.  Torrey 

Yale  University 


ASSYRIAN  IDEOGRAMS 1 

In  Babyloniaca  II,  III,  I  have  reviewed  the  first  four  parts  of  Meiss- 
ner's  Seltene  assyrische  Ideogramme.  The  entire  work  in  nine  parts 
has  now  been  completed.  The  entries  number  9,380,  most  of  which  are 
additions  to  the  14,487  entries  of  the  original  list  of  Brunnow.  Meissner, 
following  the  scheme  of  his  predecessor,  adds  a  large  number  of  ideo- 
grams whose  first  sign  or  signs  are  illegible  in  the  known  texts.  This 
section  contains  413  entries.  He  adds  1,728  corrections  and  additions 
which  he  obtained  from  various  sources.  In  one  respect  his  book  pre- 
sents a  great  improvement  on  Brunnow,  in  that  he  has  given  the  Assyrian 
words  found  in  his  book  in  compact  form  in  Latin  transcription.  The 
Sumerian  values  follow  in  transcription  with  no  attempt  to  divide  them 
into  (1)  sign-names,  (2)  phonetic  values,  and  (3)  Semitic  values.  As  he 
paid  little  attention  to  sign-names  in  his  book  it  is  of  course  rare  that  he 
has  catalogued  any  at  all,  except  in  case  of  simple  signs  whose  major 
phonetic  value  is  identical  with  the  sign-name  plus  the  Semitic  desinence 

added  by  the  scribes.    So  in  entering  BUR  (Jp^^,  whose  sign-name  is 

buru,  both  name  and  phonetic  value  appear  in  the  list.  When,  however, 
a  sign  enters  into  a  compound,  its  phonetic  value  can  be  often  obtained 
by  analyzing  the  compound.    For  instance,  we  would  not  know  the 

word  numun  for  seed  (y,  Semitic  zeru,  but  for  the  sign-name  of 

)>  <^^^Sp^f  =  numun  es-gunu-ki-ki  (CT,  XI,  49,  31)  =  Kullaba, 

Hallab.  The  word  numun,  seed,  offspring,  beginning,  occurs  often,  and 
occasionally  spelled  out  nu-mu-un;  besides  the  citations  in  Babyloniaca 
III,  147,  see  Gudea  Cyl.  B,  13,  6,  9;  23,  6  f.  This  value  does  not  appear 
either  in  his  "Nachtrage"  or  in  his  list  of  phonetic  values.2    In  K  4174, 

1  Meissner,  Bruno,  Seltene  assyrische  Ideogramme,  Assyriologische  Bibliothek,  Vol. 
XX,  in  nine  parts,  xx  +  721  pp.    Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchbandlung. 

2  See  also  Babyloniaca  III,  148,  No.  1,1461. 
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col.  I  5  (CT,  XI,  45)  the  sign  appears  as  du-nu  in  the  name  of  the 

group  sam -du-nu  minabi-se-a-nisigu,  which  gives  a  dialectic  value  dun 
for  dul,  the  ordinary  root  for  katamu,  to  cover:  for  DUN  =  katamu  see 
IV  R,  10b,  29,  dun- am  =  katma  (given  by  me  in  Babyloniaca  III,  155, 
and  not  registered  by  Meissner),  and  for  I  >  n  as  partial  dental  assimila- 
tion, cf.  TUN  =  suplu  cavity,  with  TUL  =  suplu  (Nos.  7,803  and  9,176). 

According  to  CT,  XI,  47b,  15,  the  sign  >^=^  has  the  value  si-ig,  tran- 
scribed by  Meissner  himself  No.  1,675,  but  the  value  does  not  appear  for 
this  sign  in  his  list. 

Occasionally  the  Sumerian  forms  are  misunderstood;  for  instance,  the 
three  cases  cited  under  No.  3,214  are  every  one  of  them  wrong,  the  word 

in  Sumerian  for  mu'uru  in  each  case  is  ^g^^§t&Ef ,  a  form  explained 

in  Babyloniaca  II,  78.    The  author  still  fails  to  correct  Briinnow  No. 

4,741  where  is  given  the  value  lu;  the  phrase  in  IV  R.  10b  33 

should  be  read  aggi  ge-in-gul  =  1u  ukallil  and  aggi  ge-in-sag  =  1u 
udammik .    The  verbs  are  compounds  aggi-gul  and  aggi- sag. 

The  work  has  already  been  characterized  by  me  in  Babyloniaca  II, 
199  ff .,  as  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  Assyriology,  and  I  have 
only  to  reiterate  the  same  statement  here.  For  those  who  have  not  had 
time  to  collect  the  material,  both  Brunnow's  and  Meissner's  books  will  be 
indispensable;  even  the  specialist  will  learn  much  from  them.  Both 
books  are,  however,  the  work  of  compilers  who  have  not  penetrated  the 
more  difficult  problems  of  Sumerian  etymology  and  syntax.  The  subject 
has  already  advanced  considerably  beyond  the  work  of  compilation, 
although  specialists  must  feel  greatly  indebted  to  such  works. 

Stephen  Langdon 

Oxford  University 


THE  FIFTEENTH  EDITION  OF  "  BUHL-GESENIUS 
HEBREW  LEXICON"1 

The  fourteenth  edition  appeared  in  1905,  just  five  years  ago.  It  con- 
tained 948  pages.  This  fifteenth  edition  is  75  pages  larger,  in  spite  of 
the  use  of  many  abbreviations  of  terms  fully  written  out  in  the  earlier 
edition.  The  former  staff  of  editors,  viz.,  Professors  Buhl  and  Zimmern, 
has  been  increased  on  the  title-page  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  W.  Max 
Muller  on  Egyptian  material,  and  Dr.  O.  Weber  on  South  Arabian 
words. 

i  Wilhelm  Gesenius'  Hebraisches  und  aramaisches  HaNDWORTERBUC  H  tiBER  das 
alte  Testament.  In  Verbindung  mit  Professor  H.  Zimmern,  Professor  W.  Max  Muller  u. 
Dr.  O.  Weber,  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Frants  Buhl.  Leipzig:  F.  C.  W.  Vogel,  1910.  XVII+1006 
pages.   M.  18. 
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The  quarries  from  which  the  largest  part  of  the  new  material  lias 
been  taken  are  (1)  the  Jewish  papyri  found  in  Egypt  within  the  last  few 
years,  (2)  Brockelmann's  Vergleichende  Grammatik,  (3)  Smend's  Sirach- 
Texte,  and  (4)  Musil's  Arabia  Petraea.  Pognon's  important  Aramaic 
inscriptions  and  Landberg's  Datina  language  have  been  referred  to  only 
in  the  "additions  and  corrections,"  covering  ten  pages. 

The  editors  have  laid  under  tribute  the  immense  output  during  the 
last  five  years  of  literature  touching  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  list  of 
, abbreviations  alone  we  find  thirty-nine  titles  of  new  works  not  in  the  list 
of  the  fourteenth  edition.  This  of  itself  suggests  the  wide  range  of 
literature  consulted  and  used  to  enrich  this  edition. 

The  Aramaic  literature  found  in  Egypt  adds  but  three  pages  to  the 
Aramaic  vocabulary,  yet  it  contains  more  than  one  hundred  references  to 
the  published  versions  of  those  papyri.  In  a  somewhat  careful  com- 
parison of  a  list  of  words  in  the  two  editions,  we  discover  how  pains- 
taking the  editors  were  in  eliminating  references  to  works  superseded,  and 
in  cutting  out  positions  no  longer  tenable.  Space  has  been  saved  in 
many  ways  for  the  insertion  of  new  and  valuable  data.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  true  that  fully  one  hundred  pages  of  new  material  have  been 
added  to  this  last  edition  of  this  notable  work. 

Some  features  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Old  Testament  have  received 
notable  new  light  within  five  years.  One  of  these  is  the  list  of  Hebrew 
proper  names.  The  Babylonian  Expedition  publications  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  help,  especially  the 
work  of  Clay.  For  example,  $Ti>55l  (I  Chron.  14:7)  in  BE,  10,  43: 
Bel-jadah;  (I  Chron.  8:13),  BaruhaJ  in  BE,  10,  42.     TTQ  (II 

Sam.  8:8)  is  identified  by  Clauss,  ZDPV,  30,  13,  with  Beruta,  Beruna, 
that  is  "Beirut."    i|i"PD!ll  (I  Chron.  15:24)  was  compared  with  Bana?  Hi 

tt  ; 

in  the  fourteenth  edition,  but  that  form  is  now  dropped  out  in  favor  of 
Clay's  suggestion  (BE,  10,  41)  Banajama.  "pFrbSD  (Gen.  36:38  f.  and 
two  other  refs.)  cf.  Phoen.  b3DSn  and  cuneif.  Ba'alhanunu,  a  prince  of 
Arvvad.  V\jmx  is  entirely  rewritten;  is  now  compared  with  Gina  in  the 
Amarna  letters,  Qina  in  the  inscriptions  of  Thutmosis  III,  and  Genin 
(=En-gannim  of  the  Old  Test.).     ICV^   is  rewritten  and  almost 

vt  :  IT 

doubled  in  length,  due  to  the  new  light  out  of  the  Aramaic  papyri  from 
Egypt.      tairr  (Judg.  8:20)  in  old  Babylonian  appears  as  Jatarum 

(Ranke).  D^tlDTlj  is  rewritten  in  the  fifteenth  edition  on  the  basis  of 
Jensen's  Gilgamesh  and  the  Aramaic  papyri  from  Elephantine.  Jensen 
compares  it  with  Sin-a-ab-ba. 

The  names  of  Babylonian-Assyrian  divinities  and  terms  describing 
worship  are  also  illumined  by  late  investigations,  especially  those  of 
Jastrow,  in  his  Die  Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens.  Geographical 
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and  ethnographical  terms  are  also  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  in  this 
edition,  due  to  the  studies  of  Musil  and  Clauss.  We  are  still,  however, 
looking  for  light  on  many  obscure  words,  such  as  {ib^inn ,  U*TC ,  tlfi$ , 
etc. 

The  authors,  as  most  students  today,  refer  ^0  to  the  moon-god 
Sin  as  a  related  form  with  some  probable  connection.  The  reviewer 
finds  increasing  difficulties  with  this  view,  and  no  direct  evidence  that 
the  claim  can  be  made  good.  Sin,  the  moon-god,  is  not  referred  to  any- 
where in  the  Old  Testament,  except  in  the  Assyrian  forms  of  some  proper 
names,  as  Sanballat,  Sennacherib,  Sansanna  (Josh.  15:31).  The  form 
■pp  referring  to  the  desert  between  Elim  and  Sinai  is  probably  a  differ- 
ent word,  and  not  referring  at  all  to  the  moon-god.  Under  TlTP  it  would 

-  ..  T 

have  added  interest  to  a  study  of  the  idea  if  reference  could  have  been 
made  to  Nielsen,  Die  altarabische  Mondreligion. 

The  new  words  in  the  Aramaic  papyri  from  Egypt  give  some  useful 
light  on  Hebrew  words  which  occur  once  only  or  only  a  few  times.  Such 
a  word  is  *CH  II,  confirmed  by  its  occurrence  in  the  papyri  with  the 
meaning  "shut  in,"  "preserve."  In  the  Aramaic  vocabulary  at  the  end 
of  the  book  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  references  to  those  impor- 
tant documents,  and  references,  too,  that  give  material  aid  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Aramaic  of  the  Old  Testament.  Some  of  the 
peculiar  hybrid  forms  of  the  biblical  Aramaic  are  made  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous. That  unique  form  J"Hnb  for  the  imperfect  of  tl^itl  appears 
in  these  papyri  as  ni»T  >  a  perfectly  regular  formation.  Other  words 
exhibit  further  regularities  in  the  light  of  these  papyri. 

We  heartily  welcome  a  lexicon  that  has  been  so  fully  brought  down 
to  date,  and  that  gives  at  the  same  time  so  full  references  to  the  new  lit- 
erature on  the  questions  raised.  The  editors  deserve  our  best  thanks  for 
the  completion  of  this  new  edition. 

Ira  Maurice  Price 
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CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  MICAH 
By  Paul  Haupt 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

The  Book  of  Micah  consists  of  two  parts:  chapters  1-3  and 
4-7.  The  first  three  chapters  contain  three  patriotic  poems  com- 
posed by  the  Judaic  poet  Micah  of  Mareshah  (cf.  note  on  a)1 
about  701  B.C.  The  last  four  chapters  are  Maccabean,  and  a  Mac- 
cabean  hymn  celebrating  John  Hyrcanus'  destruction  of  Samaria 
(about  107  B.C.)  is  prefixed  to  the  genuine  prophecies  of  Micah 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Book.2  Also  a  gloss  to  one  of  the  Mac- 
cabean poems  in  the  last  four  chapters  is  found  in  the  first  three 
chapters,  viz.  2,  12.  On  the  other  hand,  the  section  4,  9-14 
contains  some  glosses  to  the  third  genuine  poem  of  Micah. 

Only  33J  lines3  in  the  first  three  chapters  are  genuine;  the 
majority  of  the  verses  represent  subsequent  additions,  explanatory 
glosses,  variants,  illustrative  quotations,  &c. 

The  first  poem  of  Micah  (8)  consists  of  two  stanzas;  each 
stanza  is  composed  of  two  couplets  with  3  +  3  beats  in  each  line. — 

i  These  Hebrew  letters  refer  to  the  ten  sections  of  the  Hebrew  text  at  the  end  of  tlie 
article.  The  Greek  letters  after  the  Hebrew  characters  indicate  glosses.  The  index  to 
chapters  and  verses  of  the  received  text  with  corresponding  sections,  stanzas,  and  glosses  in 
the  present  edition  is  given  on  p.  242. 

2Cf.  my  remarks  on  the  introductory  Maccabean  p?alm  prefixed  to  the  Book  of  Nahum 
ii  Haupt,  The  Book  of  Nahum  (Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1907)  p.  8  and 
ZDMG  61,  278. 

3  For  lines  (D^TO)  iu  Hebrew  poetry  see  AJSL  19,  137,  n.  15;  194,  n.  **. 
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The  second  poem  of  Micah  (2)  consists  of  three  stanzas;  each  of 
these  stanzas  is  composed  of  two  couplets  with  2  +  2  beats  in  each 
line. — The  third  poem  (3)  consists  of  two  stanzas;  each  stanza  is 
composed  of  three  couplets  with  3 -(-2  beats  in  each  line.4 — In 
addition  to  these  three  genuine  poems  (X,  2,  j)x  we  have  a 
genuine  fragment  (T)  of  1^  lines  with  3  +  3  beats.  This  is  a 
subsequent  insertion  derived  from  Jer.  26,  18. 

The  second  part  (chapters  4-7)  contains  five  Maccabean  poems, 
and,  as  stated  above,  a  sixth  Maccabean  poem  appears  in  the  tra- 
ditional text  a\  the  beginning  of  the  Book.  The  first  of  these 
Maccabean  poems  (»l)  consists  of  two  stanzas;  each  stanza  is 
composed  of  three  couplets  with  3  +  3  beats  in  each  line. — The 
second  Maccabean  poem  (1)  consists  of  three  stanzas;  each  stanza 
is  composed  of  three  couplets  with  3  +  3  beats. — Also  the  third 
Maccabean  poem  (T)  consists  of  three  stanzas;  but  each  stanza  is 
composed  of  two  couplets  with  3  +  2  beats  in  each  line. — -The 
fourth  Maccabean  poem  (H)  consists  of  two  stanzas,  and  each 
stanza  is  composed  of  four  triplets  with  3  +  3  beats  in  each  line. 
This  is  the  only  poem  with  triplets;  all  the  other  poems  in  the 
Book  are  written  in  couplets. — The  fifth  Maccabean  poem  (T2) 
consists  of  three  couplets  with  3  +  3  beats  in  each  line. — Also 
the  sixth  Maccabean  poem  (",)  consists  of  three  couplets  with 
3  +  3  beats  in  each  line.5  This  last  poem  is  a  late  Essenian 
psalm. 

Lines  with  3  +  3  beats  are  found  in  seven  of  the  ten  poems, 
3  +  2  in  two  of  them,  and  2  +  2  in  one.6  Glosses  with  2  +  2  beats 
in  each  line  are  found  in  X  ,  $ ;  2  ,  aa ;  j  ,  v.  ee ;  fl ,  ;  1,7;  fi  ,  S. 
The  majority  of  the  metrical  glosses  have  3  +  3  beats  in  each  line. 

*Cf.  for  this  meter  Haupt,  Biblische  Liebeslieder  (Leipzig,  1907)  p.  xliii,  n.  f  and  my 
paper  The  Religion  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  in  the  Transaction*  of  the  Third  International 
Congress  for  the  History  of  Religions  (Oxford,  1908)  vol.  i,  p.  270.  See  also  the  remarks  on 
the  anapestic  pentameter  in  Browning's  Saul  on  p.  25  of  J.  W.  Bright  and  R.  D. 
Miller,  The  Elements  of  English  Versification,  Boston  and  London  (Ginn  &  Co.),  1910; 
also  AJSL  21,  135,  below. 

5 Contrast  the  metrical  arrangement  of  the  Book  of  Micah  in  Ed.  Sievers'  Alttesta- 
mentliche  Miscellen  6-10  (Leipzig,  1907)  pp.  76-109  (Berichte  der  philolo.iisch-historischen 
Klasse  der  Kgl.  Sachsischen  GeselUchaft  der  Wissenschaften,  vol.  lix)  and  Kautzsch's 
HSAT  2,  46-57;  also  Duhm,  Die  ZwOlf  Propheten  (Tubingen,  1910)  pp.  48-63  and  pp.  xxvi. 
xxxvi.   Cf.  also  AJSL  24,  187-208. 

6  For  lines  with  2  +  2  beats  cf.  my  paper  on  Moses'  Song  of  Triumph  in  \JSL  20,  155. 
For  lines  with  3  +  3  beats  cf.  my  restoration  of  Ps.  68  in  AJSL  23,  238. 
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Non-metrical  glosses,  in  prose,  are,  e.</.  8  ,  a.  r).  ;  2  ,  \.  p.  a.  aa; 
j»,  i>  (vv.  11.  12)  and  ir.  p.  y/r.  rjrj;  H,  a.  8.  e;  1,  ?? ;  H,  a.  t.  X.  /o.  i;1 
ti,  XX.  Combinations  of  couplets  with  3  -f-  3  and  2  +  2  beats8 
are  found  in  X ,  S  and  1,7- 

Words  with  two  beats  are  D^riBfi  and  Dbtzni*1  (a,  i).9— 

II  I  I        V      '  / 

orrasy  and  csjrnto  (»,  u).— bams-;  («,  p.  8.  \).— diydmh 

(3,i).— -n\-;^n  and  "JPrbblp  (2,  iv).— nnSMJl  and  ttThOTSS 
(n,  v).—  ■jn^mM    (3,  iii).— rrrb^S   and   "bssn    (3,  v).- 

Tjbar-nia  (3,  ee).— bajnizr  (n,  i).— dwisrtpa  (n,  m).— 

ipr«*tfln  (n,  vi).— (1,  iv).— inpnsa  (1,  v).— tpnmsn 

(1,  viii).— onhin"j  (t ,  ni).— urvriycm  (t,  iv).—  nrrw 

(t ,  vi).— onton  (t,  &).— ^to^e  (n,  iv).— ntp-wa  ()n,v). 

— VOTra,  rnrnta,  and  DbiDTva  (n,  vi.)—  Dprrann  and 
11       1    1  '  11     *  11 

Dprnhw  (n,  vii).—  (n,  viii).— lana-np  (n,  0).— 
T"?sa?  (">  *)•— ^1?=^  (b>  ").— b*nizr  (ta,  S).— ^ip«n 

Collision  of  two  beats  in  one  hemistich  is  found  in  tl ,  ii.  vi ; 
H,  8  (5,  1)  bis;  t3,  ii.10  As  a  rule,  this  is  avoided  by  recession 
of  the  accent. 

We  find  recessive  accent  in  3?""^ZL~5<1  mtp",*«iz:  (K,  8). — 

pa-awn  (n,  i).— -appic?  (n,  ii).— b-tnjpyin  (3,  v).- 
TFpraa  (i,  ii).#— yn^-ncij  (n,  i).— wj'n^sh  nis^n  and 
wjmbp  (n,  v).— npizn-En  (n,  t).— OT^scto  0,  i).- 
^b^ro^  inEfarrba  (i,  iv).— mn  nrrcn  rnaytPB  (1,  viii).- 
fljpbjB  (1,  ix).— afcjrtnw  (1,  7).— DTppffTp  (t,  vii).— 
oyrnbsri  (t,  8).— vpmnnaa  and  ^ax-'n-ep  (n,  m).- 
ab  d^toi  (n,  iv).—  nnn  ^;rb:r^  aw-tfb  and  irrabnabi 

7  The  italicized  letters  (a,  6,  c,  &c)  after  n  indicate  tertiary  glosses  in  the  fourth 
Maccabean  poem. 

8Cf.  my  restoration  of  the  Song  of  Lamech  in  AJSL  20,  164  and  David's  Dirge  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan  in  JHUC,  No.  163,  p.  55. 

9  The  Roman  figures  after  the  Hebrew  letters  indicate  the  stanzas  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Hebrew  text  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Cf.  Haupt,  Biblische  Liebeslieder  (Leipzig, 
1907)  p.  134;  also  Nah.  48. 

10  la  all  these  cas js  there  is  a  pause  between  the  two  beats  ;  cf.  Haupt,  Bibl.  Liebes . 
lieder,  p.  xv. 
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TO  (n,  vii).— pjpacKTO  (n,  8).—  yna-TfiErrb?  (ta,  i). 
—pip  "bra  nizcnn  (\  ii). 

We  have  enclitics  in  ^TQ^  and  *b"^»TrtT  (1,  ivV  — 

ii  i  \  7  / 

lrK-a*  (i,  7).— Rirncn  (t,  vi).— ^b-rrr  (n,  iv).— 
«iri"»Spa*i  (n,  v).— Hrrnatpn  (ta,       "jb-ran  and  roi-ssxn 

(%iii). 

Proclitics  are  found  in  rfrb"pb  («,  iv). — "WltfE  (»,  e). 
— ^TZin-in  and  DT-b^b    (2,  i).—  ^nWtWEB   (1,  iv).— 

izranb  (a,  ooj.-^-ni  (a,f,v.  13).— n^irniTi 
-ana-rrn  (n5  iii).— ^-^-niff  (i,  iv).— k^-dt  (i,  vii). 
— ns^-pbi  (1,  viii). — -^srnns  ("i,  7).— ^raizS  (t,  v).— 
ab-*ratf  (n,  iv).— rvnrr-vi  (n,  v).—  TO-bnra  (n,  &).— 
^ta-^s     ii).— nvr-rnji  (*,  m). 

Enjambement  occurs  only  in  two  lines,  viz.  in  the  first  line  of 
,  iii,  and  the  last  line  of  fi  ,  iii. 

Cf.  my  remarks  on  Ps.  68  in  AJSL  23,  240. 

The  abbreviations  employed  in  the  following  critical  notes  are  - 
explained  in  vol.  24  of  this  Journal,  pp.  98-100;  cf.  also  vol.  26, 
pp.  19.  20;  ZDMG  63,  530;  ZAT  29,  281,  n.  5.  See  also  the 
inside  pages  of  the  front  covers  in  SBOT  and  the  list  of  abbrevia- 
tions appended  to  my  paper  M wall's  Capucinade  in  vol.  29  of 
the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  (New  York,  1910).  Note 
especially  E  =  Haupt,  The  Assyrian  E -vowel  (Baltimore,  1887). 

—  (3M  =  Codex  Marchalianus. —  EG  =  Dillmann'sEthiopic Gram- 
mar, translated  by  J.  A.  C  rich  ton  (London,  1907). — RV  — 
Revised  Version. — GJV  =  E.  Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  judischen 
Vollces  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi,  fourth  edition  (Leipzig,  1901-9). 

—  GB  denotes  the  fifteenth  edition  (1910)  of  Gesenius'  Wor- 
terbuch  edited  by  Buhl. — GK  refers  to  the  twenty-eighth  edi- 
tion (1909)  of  Gesenius'  grammar  edited  by  Kautzsch. — 
R  =  T.  Roorda,  Commentarius  in  Vaticinium  Michae  (Ley den, 
1869). — W  =  J.  Wellhausen,  Die  kleinen  Propheten  ilbersetzt 
und  erldart  (Berlin,  1898). — N  =  W.  Nowack,  Die  kleinen 
Propheten  ilbersetzt  und  erldart  (Gottingen,  1903). — M  =  Karl 
Marti,  Das  Dodekapropheton  (Tubingen,  1901). 
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(i)  D^n^n^jn  is  vocative;  for  the  article  see  GK  §  126,  f.  <&  has  for 
D^TSn  in  ii  ^-^?  • 

For  TlSH  read        j  following  <&  ol  oiKoSo/xowre?,  3  qui  aedificatis, 
»  ^? .    This  is  not  a  graphic,  but  a  phonetic  corruption ; 

cf .  notes  on  n ,  a-  (baHl  =  bnm)  and  3  ,  iv  CttllEfi  =  inifij)  also 
SI ,  v;  T >  ii  (IS&Otf  =  ID&pn)  and  iSTa/i.  22  (1251'1  =  ISfcO).  Contrast  last 
but  one  note  on  {"J  ,  iii. 

(ii)  For  read  D^bTSH  •  The  final  »"J  of  the  preceding  J-J^n 
must  be  prefixed  to  hbT3 ,  so  K;  cf.  note  on  *] ,  iii  (»"firiD3p)  and  note 
on  mSK  instead  of  T3?£  nfPStf  at  the  end  of  the  notes  on 
H,  8.  The  plural  D^T'SH  was  written  '^735"! ;  cf.  Pur.  52,  3;  OLZ  10, 
306,  1.  6;  also  notes  on  3,  iv;  j,  iii;  S"J,  iii. 

D^u3  should  be  read  seram;  see  Est.  44  (6)  and  notes  on  j ,  v 

Read  Dn^n%2^"n^1 ,  not  DftTli3£FTl»1 ;  was  pronounced 

iveth;  cf.  Noldeke,  Syr.  Gr.  §33  and  note  on  1,  i. 

does  not  mean  they  lay  bare  (y^SJ>)  but  they  smash,  shatter 
(y£S£).  ®r  avveOXaa-av,  3  confregerunt,  &  oj^Z.  The  gloss  10^5*1 
(misspelled  YtD^Bl)  they  cleave  ((Hr  e/xe'Ato-av,  3  conciderunt)  is  correct. 

Cancel  ^  prefixed  to  *lizn!D ;  it  may  be  due  to  dittography  of  the 
preceding  1 ;  cf.  ZDMG  63,  515,  1.  19. 

3  has  in  medio  ollae  for  Flflbp  ""pfC  j  but  <&  ck  x^rPav>  ®  fcOTp  *ljb  ; 
so,  too,  ets  AcW<*>  8  fcrm         for  (3  in  lebete,  £  For 

£*np  =  Assyr.  diqaru  see  AJSL  23,  247;  cf.  Nah.  37,  below;  42,  %.  For 
3  =  e2s  cf.  GB  79b,  1.  5;  179a,  d;  Est.  37,  1.  10. 

(iii)  For  the  enjambement  in  the  first  line  (3x2  instead  of  2x3  beats) 
cf.  second  note  on  H,  iii. 

For  QppB  b?  ]IT  cf.  Ex.  23,  13;  Pss.  16,  4;  50, 16;  Eccl.  5, 1;  also 
Gen.  40,  11.    In  Dan.  10,  3  we  must  read  ">3  b?  fcO  tfb  "pi . 

(iv)  The  alliteration  in  D^b  fib^b  pb  is  accidental;  cf.  AJSL  20, 
169,  n.  52. 

For  the  verbal  form  i"DlZiH  (&  ^m-»Zo)  read  (with  W,  following  (B 

t  :  it 

o-KOTLa,  3  tenebrae)  the  noun  jTlDllin  (cf.  note  on  1,  <r)  and  for  the  inf. 

t  ••  ~: 

DDp5?  the  pausal  form  DCpD  • 

DSHD  by  *\XXP  means  they  put  a  cover  over  the  mustache.  In  the 
same  way  J~J0D  and  ■pO  are  construed  with  b3?-  DST25  is  not  hap- 
lography  for  D/QST23  •  The  noun  D3123  (®  DSC)  is  an  old  plural  of  the 
biconsonantal  masculine  form  of  HSlD  >  ^*P>  just  as  QjO  >  ladder  is  a 
plural  of  a  noun  sull,  from  bb0>  to  raise;  cf.  also  note  on  QbH3>  in 
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3 ,  vi.    Similarly  Arab.  *i ,  mouth  (originally  pami)  is  an  old  plural  of 
pu;  see  AJSL  22,  258;  contrast  VG  472. 

(a)  For  "•riTZih'^n  (ffir  tov  tov  MupaaOti)  read  (with  R,  following  K 
OT^ETW  >  5  |H»t^s ;  in  v.  15  U'U^  =  SmzhB)  *j£inESl  •  Also  in  Jer. 
26,  18  (cf.  notes  on  1)  £  has  fcWFHETpi  tlT'C ,  ^  i— h»v . 
There  is  no  city  of  !THZHi";2  or  Jnnj^i/J ;  cf.  notes  on  3 ,  vi.  For  the  a 
in  the  first  syllable  of  JT^/J  see  Nah.  19,  below.    The  1  in  ^n^T^n 

T    "  T 

Jer.  26,  18  may  be  due  to  dittography  of  the  "I ;  cf .  notes  on  ITS  Wi 
(II,  ao)  and  G  j  A). 

For  mirP  ^b/J  read  pnUTT  ^b7J;  cf.  last  note  on  3,  v. 

(j6)  Cf.  the  introductory  gloss  J"J »  a. 

(y)  For  m?T  read  rfi»T  ^b?  ;  cf.  AJSL  19,  133,  below,  and 
notes  on  fx  and  3  ,  vi  (Dbl3? 

(8)  Cf.  For  the  couplet  with  2+2  beats  after  a  line  with  3+3 
beats  cf .  *| ,  y. 

For  pj3H  read  3?1 ;  cf.  notes  on  ii. 

(£)  For  read  ^C^S  ;  cf.  notes  on  ii  and  J ,  vi  (■unS"1  for  C2j^)- 

Contrast  notes  on  3,  aa  (30^  for  3flfp)  and  1 ,  iii  (H-lC/J  for  TOYlM)- 
See  also  fourth  note  on  5"! ,  0-    It  is  not  necessary  to  read  O^C^S1!  • 

For  TJ3fctt  read  1^1255  >  following  (&  adpKas. 

(77)  This  is  a  gloss;  the  prophet  speaks  in  stanza  /3,  not  Jhvh;  cf.  • 
note  on  1  v. 

(k)  We  must  not  read  (with  |<tlX  ^osu^  Uk  |3?  V&io)  the  parti- 
ciple rTO/J  instead  of  the  noun  Tfi$72      responsum  Dei). 

(A)  For  OblfcS  (which  is  found  in  18  passages,  half  of  which  are  in 
Job)  we  had  better  read  Db*^ ;  cf.  note  on  3 ,  i  and  Kings  85,  7.  Heb. 
Db*lX  =  Assyr.  ellamu  (HW  32)  is  not  a  case  like  J$3  =  Assyr.  Ni';  cf. 
Est.  7.    See  also  note  on  ^blH  in  3  ,  v. 

(fi)  For  ipsr  Ttf  read  *ip?r  "Ttf  (haplography).    Cf.  note  on  y. 

Read  ^iSTlC"1  for  ^iFiC^  ?  which  is  not  a  rhythmical  jussive  (GK 
§  109,  k)  but  an  Aramaism  (contrast  GK  §  53,  n,  end).    Cf.  note  on  n>  88. 

mti  irrrnDP!  or  nvrh^by  irrran  • 

(00)  (Sr  +  Tcurra  also  in  8;  SO,  too,  5. 

(7T7r)  This  is  repeated  from  the  second  hemistich;  cf.  note  on  fi ,  q. 
(Et  +  oikos  also  in  8;  so,  too,  &. 

(PP)  Cf .  n ,  v  and  BL  40,  n.  13. 

a 

(1)  -|^=Assyr.  urru,  i.e.  uru  (HW  34)  daylight,  daytime,  day; 
cf.  Kings  104,  32. 

bsb  was  pronounced  lei;  cf.  notes  on  tf,  ii.       $k*T] ,  but  <&  7rpos 
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t6v  6e6v,  3  contra  Deum,  &  |cn^  ^ooi-^j  ^Nn-^o .    For  the  ety- 

mology of  btf  cf.  OLZ  12,  214,  n.  13. 

(ii)  For  the  difference  between  bT3  and  3?2p  see  AJSL  26,  (5,  below. 
For  QTQ  see  AJSL  22,  258,  below;  Nah.  20,  1.  4.    GK2N,  p.  96,  n.  2 

seems  to  doubt  my  explanation  that   bet  =  bat;   but  cf.   IV'jjfcV1 , 

mszfi ,  naun ,  &c. 

t      ••   :  •       t      ••  •• 

(iii)  For  bVJflfcO  (©  koi  Zfivpoo-Oev  6  \a6s  fxov)  read  (with  WN) 
*W  by  DHfcO ;  the  1  of  VVDntf  (&  «Nv4)  is  a  corruption  of  y  .  The 
corruption  to  b"TC2n&$  was  favored  by  bTSE  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  line. 

For  D'Jlp^  we  must  read  TQElpfttl . 

n'jbiZJ  must  be  pointed  tV2b  aj  5  ®r  has  KarivavTi  rrjs  dpr}vr}S  avrov,  cf. 
ets  exOpav  =  n^lJ^b  (17).  ^  qi^N^  ^  nnnS .  For  H/jbtfj  see  my  expla- 
nation of  Am.  1,  6  in  OLZ  10,  308. 

For  -ntf  t^v  So/oai/,  5  V^Aio  ;  see  ZAT  30,  64  and  cf.  ^j'ij:  m^tf , 
Gen.  25,  25;  Zech.  13,  4)  read  the  plural  fTVnfcS ;  the  omission  of  the  3H 
is  due  to  haplography;  cf.  last  but  one  note  on  j  ,  ii.  J.  D.  Michaelis 
(1782)  translated:  pelt.  tYTHS  denotes  originally  camel's  hair;  cf.  Mark 
1,6;  Matt.  3,  4  (evSv/m  a-n-o  Tpt^piv  Kap.rjXov).  It  is  connected  with  Assyr. 
udru,  camel  (HW  30a).  This  may  be  identical  with  "113?,  herd;  in 
that  case  rHI^  would  be  an  Assyr.  loanword;  cf.  the  remarks  on  blblS 
=  J^-lft  in  the  notes  on  *\ ,  i  and  U^h ,  herd  =  0^32*1  >  hi  Est .  62 

(see  also  AJSL  26,  2).  Assyr.  udre  (or  udrati)  denotes  originally 
droves  of  camels.    In  Arabic,  ^cXc-    has  the  privative  sense  to  be 

unherded,  i.e.  to  be  separated  from  the  herd*  to  lag  behind;  cf.  first 
note  on  n ,  i  and  the  remarks  on  HT^IS  in  the  note  on  ft ,  vii ;  also 
footnote  to  * ,  y. 

(iv)  For  (-,^)        read  "TO . 

...  _  T 

For  trrO^n  read  "JIT  j]3?fi ;  this  was  probably  written  '  rnruyn ;  cf . 
notes  on  aa  (btTbb^M)  and  £ ,  ii.  Z  ■pnTfi'nn  fTM  ,  %  ^  ^ 
^oiiflJos .  We  may  read  also  DiTTjj^ri ;  cf.  third  note  on  j,  iii,  and 
Kings  171, 13.  The  omission  of  the  final  D  may  be  due  to  haplography. 
J.  D.  Michaelis  (1782)  rightly  referred  DrT3D3?PTfn  to  the  harems; 
cf.  Kings  161,  47. 

In  the  same  way  we  must  read  tiTvVXP  (°r  "iTbbb? ,  &  ^ai+jo^) 
for  JTbbb?  •    ©  has  in  both  cases  avrwv. 

^"lin?  m2/  S^or?/  (<&  i-^o-^)  is  a  corruption  of  hnhn>  mV  mothers. 
For  the  confusion  of  *|  and  1 ,  T\  and  1  cf .  note  on  o>  and  fifth  note  on 


*For  SO.jL&  =  taH&  TV®  (Ps.  119,  176)  cf.  the  variant  in  Bab.  Kam.  11a  (BT  6,  34, 
n.  222)  rnny  which  is  said  (Tosaph.)  to  mean  missing. 
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ii;  also  AJSL  24,  105;  26,  10.  We  find  ft  =  *1  e.g.  in  ftft->  =  l€0C/o 
(IN  342,  9).  Cf.  notes  on  £  and  o>;  3,  vi  (Dbl3?  "12)  and  ft,  iv  (WE 
TWO-  For  &  3pow  =  ,nn  cf-  Ps.  110,  3  (JHUC,  No.  114,  p.  110; 
AJSL  21,  145,  n.  43)  where  2,  iv  opeaiv  aytots  =  12Hp  hTli"Q  • 

(v)  For  (*  Ml  ^»-*Mo)  read  i^H  I  cf .  note  on  tt.  The  prophet 
speaks,  not  Jhvh.  In  the  same  way  the  prophet  speaks  in  stanza  (3  of 
X  ;  fcfc ,  rj  is  a  gloss.    Cf .  note  on  t. 

(vi)  For  Vice  ^fei  (&  Jlte*  vnn*\s  \anA3)  see  Numbers  57,  8; 
(ffir  \r}fx<f>OrjaeraL)  is  impersonal;  see        33;  cf.  notes  on  o>  and  yy; 

STilS  5  which  has  passed  into  Greek  as  vr/nix  (Lat.  nenia)  for  nehyti, 
is  a  feminine  form  of  hJ""I] ;  cf.  »T21I3  =  •  The  preceding  ^HD  is  a 
(gratuitous)  correction,  and  »"r»l3  an  undeleted  corrigendum;  cf.  note 
on  j ,  rj  and  the  remarks  on  2*13  iVaJ&.  35.    (Ox  Op-qv-qOrjcrerai  Oprjvos 

iv  fiiXet  regarded  JTJlD  as  fern,  of        ;  so,  too,  B  )L^,o]        jai » n^o  . 

For  *)3TO3  read  *0TO3 ;  for  the  6  cf.  Jfttf.  38,  4;  GK  §  67,  e,  n.  1. 

(/?)  fflr  has  for  Ipinn  TiO  the  free  rendering  a/xa  rfj  17/xepa,  &  |  js^s . 

(y)  ^12531  is  a  misplaced  gloss  to  ibWl  >  cf .  notes  on  c  and  *| ,  e.  £. 

(8)  1  before  D^FG  is  due  to  dittography.  Cf.  also  ft,  /?.  (£  +  tovs 
opcpavovs  after  Si^/o7raow  =  ibT  31  •    ®  has  Si-qpiraorov  also  for  IplSJl  • 

(e)  is  a  misplaced  gloss  on  "Q3 ;  cf.  note  on  y.  For  misplaced 
glosses  see  Nah.  22,  below. 

(£)  before  Ift^  is  dittography  of  the  preceding  *| ;  cf .  notes  on  iv 
(^nn)  and  00. 

(rj)  The  b  before  (©  efc  ^Pav)  must  be  canceled;  cf.  note  on 

1 ,  8.  It  can  hardly  be  the  emphatic  b ;  cf.  the  last  note  on  aa.  We 
might  say  ^TI&O  >  cf .  Numbers  57,  46. 

(0)  For  'OTtZ)  (®  o-wTpifjLfxov)  read  (with  WNM)  ^nizi  =  bbl23 ;  cf .  2  Chr. 
21,  17  and  OLZ  10,  308.  For  the  erroneous  insertion  of  the  mater  lec- 
tionis  cf.  Nah.  27,  1.  6;  46,  below.  The  1  should  be  appended  to 
Mlp^  =  TDEIpnn  ;  see  iii.    &  seems  to  have  read  TlTZj  5  cf.  Ps.  147, 3. 

(1)  The  glossator  who  added  to  hl233  referred  the  suffix  of  the 
first  person  to  Jhvh;  contrast  note  on  v. 

(£)  b^n  appears  in  |fl  between  "pblBE  and  bT3(2)  in  v-  5- 

(tt)  For  hb  UT/J^  T8  3  quomodo  recedit  a  me)  we  must  read  "px 

lb  HT/J*;  cf.  notes  on  v  and  w;  3,  i.  iv.  if/.    HT"^  is  impersonal;  cf. 

notes  on  % ,  A  (DTD).    For  lb  see  GK  §  119,  s;  Noldeke,  Syr.  Gr.  §224; 

cf.  note  on  3,  iv.    This  gloss  appears  in  f$l  before  pbfP  13"HTZ3  (MTtsb) 

at  the  end  of  v.  4. 

(p)  ♦"PJ'H  is  accusative  of  direction  of  0*H }  height,  high  place  (Syr. 

^09).    To  go  to  a  high  place  (HjIEE)  is  a  proverbial  phrase  for  to 

escape,  to  save  one's  self;  cf.  n3T23  ^°  save  (n°t  ^°  protect)  e.g.  Ps.  59,  2, 


- 
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lit.  to  put  in  a  high  place.  In  Assyrian  we  often  find  ana  suzub 
naps  at  is  tl  eli,  he  ran  away  (lit.  ascended)  to  save  his  life;  cf.  HW 
61'\  62.  Flood  is  used  for  calamity  (Ttf  =  18;  cf.  OLZ  12,  69,  n.  11 
and  ^lijjtf,  Flood,  calamity,  plague  =  |J.9a4)  and  place  =  place 
of  safety;  cf.  Ps.  40,  3.    In  Arab.  ^,  la  iuramu  (the  place)  is 

impregnable,  this  verb  has  the  opposite  meaning;  cf.  footnote  to  * ,  y. 
The  name  QfcO  >  which  comes  from  an  allied  stem,  means  climber;  cf. 
HW  603a.  The  original  form  is  ra'im;  this  became  ri'm,  just  as  we 
have  nimr  instead  of  namir,  panther;  cf.  VG  §  124,  a;  Nah.  21,  below. 

The  Versions  did  not  understand  this  proverbial  phrase:  (Sr  kcu  ov  /xr) 
7ropcv0r]Te  opBol  i£ai<f>vr}<;  (ffir  has  also  /cat  opOol  7re7r6pevvTai  for  *"jbn  ™>C»"J  ^ 
the  end  of  v.  7).    3  et  non  ambulatis  superbi;      |T-ip2  "j^nin  fc^bl 

The  clause  fc^f!  ^  (cf.  Am.  5,  13)  might  have  been  rele- 

gated to  the  tertiary  glosses;  so,  too,  H'-nb/J  "'11123  m  0;  also  £.  Cf. 
second  note  on  aa. 

(<r)  For  the  verbal  form   H^/-tO  we  must  read  the  noun  HX/JtO 

T     •    IT  T     ;  T 

(CEr  aKapOapa-ia,  3  immunditia,  S>  jZaal^). 

For  b|jinri  read  ^ib^riin  (ffi  Si€<f>6dpr]Te  4>9opa).  The  omission  of 
the  final  ^  is  due  to  haplography.  This  b^n ,  to  ensnare,  is  a  denomina- 
tive verb,  derived  from  b^H,  snare;  cf.  S mend's  rendering  of  Sir. 
34,  6;  see  R.  Smend,  Die  Weisheit  des  Jesus  Sirach  (Berlin,  1906) 
pp.  53.  67.  24.  Syr.  oiSnn  qiNn  »»\  giNn*^  does  not  mean  /ie  destroyed 
the  destroyer  with  his  own  noose,  but  fte  ensnared  the  ensnarer  with  his 
own  snare.  This  would  be  in  Assyrian  xabila  ina  naxbalisu  ixbil. 
Assyrian  is  but  an  older  local  variety  of  Aramaic;  see  Judges  66,  3.  Cf. 
ad  au^aj  ^!  iUL.iL?  sjj^t  !jt  <XyoJl  •    Heb.  bhn ,  pledge  = 

Assyr.  xubullu  is  derived  from  the  same  stem.    We  have  a  ^  in 

Arabic  and  Ethiopic  instead  of  the  Assyr.    •  ,  because  the  Arabic  and 

Ethiopic  forms  are  Aramaic  loanwords;  cf.  KAT  649.  The  Western 
Syrians  pronounced  every  H  as  ^.    Similarly  we  have  (w^n 

^)  =  Syr.   u*^s   (to  till  the  ground  and  to  worship  God)  =  Assyr. 

palaxu,  to  fear  (originally  colere)  and  >  m all  a h,  saz'Zor  =  Assyr. 

mallaxu  (Sum.  ma- lag).    Cf.  KAT2,  513.  509. 

For  b^ni  we  must  read  bjl"0  (cf.  first  note  on  aa  and  note  on 
"1 ,  /?).    This  is  not  a  graphic,  but  a  phonetic  corruption ;  cf .  note  on  ^ ,  i 

(nD'n=^in). 

Y^/JD  bnn  (3  putredine  pessima)  has  about  the  same  meaning  as 
Wl  FH12M2  Eccl.  9,  12.    yi/JD  is  connected  with  Assyr.  marcu 
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sick,  ill  (Arab.  {jd.3yo ,  Syr.  i^i-^o),  and  means  painful,  baneful,  per- 
nicious, deleterious;  also  troublesome,  trying,  grievous.  The  two  stems 
maracu,  to  be  troublesome,  and  maracu,  to  be  sick  (HW  426)  are, 
of  course,  identical  (cf.  AJSL  20,  167,  n.  39).  We  often  use  trouble  for 
disease. 

(x)  For  TAX  read  or  T3tfb- 

OA)  is  a  corruption  of  infrab  (cf.  Ps.  137,  3;  OLZ  10,  65). 

It  may  have  been  written  defective :  13^2  b  .  The  3  was  corrupted  to 
"2  (contrast  second  note  on  j  ,  ii)  and  the  final  1  was  transposed. 

(w)  For  T"^  (3  pars  populi  mei  commutata  est)  read  ,  incor- 
rect scriptio  plena  of  l'^  from  yTC  (®  f^pi?  Aaov  //,ou  Kare^rp-qO-q  h 
(txolvlw,  cf.  gloss  £).  For  the  confusion  of  * ,  *] ,  1 ,  "  see  last  note  on  iv. 
For  *  =  cf.  note  on  it.  For  the  passive  in  fflr  KarefieTprjOrj  (&  u^sJ) 
instead  of  the  impersonal  "f]'2^  cf.  note  on  vi. 

(aa)  For  bnn  between  bT3  -jnbl237J  (cf.  Josh.  18,  10)  see  £.  The 
n  before  bT3  (©  /SaAAw  o-^otvtov  ev  kA^/3o>)  must  be  canceled.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  prefix  to  b^H  in  a.  The  2  before  b"Hj  may 
be  due  to  the  2  before  the  following  blip  ;  cf.  note  on 

V.  6  might  be  given  as  a  tertiary  gloss,  and  v.  7  as  a  quaternary 
addition,  and  v.  11  may  be  post-quaternary;  cf.  last  note  on  p. 

W  is  right  in  stating  that  v.  7  is  a  protest  against  the  threat  (con- 
tained in  vv.  3.  4)  that  Judah  will  perish. 

For  nbtfb       «rt  tovtols,  &  Vl)  read  nbtf3  I  cf.  Job  16,  2. 

For  (ni^bS)  (©  ov  yap  oLTTwa-eraL  oveihrj)  read  y®m  (&  .aaa*,J  |3? 

jfjcflLM  ,*  3  non  comprehendet  confusio).    Cf.  note  on  in  "n  iii- 

wTten  means  originally  to  make  connection  =  to  join  or  meet,  attain  to, 
encounter.  Chaucer  uses  attain  in  the  sense  of  experience;  cf.  our 
colloquial  phrase  to  catch  it.     Arab.  means  to  join,  connect 

and        reach,   arrive  at  (&d!  ^gi3tj  Arab.  (J^xJ! 

means  /o  6e  annexed,  affiliated,  whereas  the  first  form  means  to  overtake 
(dp4>!).    jTten  is  derived  from         (GK  §  71)  =  ^  ,  to  be  intertwined, 

interlaced,  allied,  connected.    In  Ethiopic  ;  means  to  fasten  with 

a  bolt.  Similarly  Assyr.  si  gar  u,  bolt,  lock,  cage,  which  appears  in 
Ez.  19,  9  as  IjPC*  misspelled  *G1C,  is  connected  with  jTITDj  to  inter- 
twine, interlace ;  Arab.  ,  tree,  shrub,  is  a  transposition  of  this  stem. 
For  the  initial  n  in  :  instead  of  the  initial  w  in  ^  cf.  Assyr. 

incabtu  (HW  477a)  =  a>.X-Q  \  ear-ring  and  GK  §77,  c;  AJSL  24,  243, 
below.  In  Assyrian,  asagu  (for  uasagu)  denotes  a  thorny  shrub  (HW 
142 a).    The  original  meaning  is  ^120  TO  5  see  Nah.  22.    The  k  in 

p 

*For   jrlfl-*»   cf.  footnote  to  \  y. 
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Arab.  cJ^-w,  sank,  thorn,  Heb.  HDilJ'-  (cf.  last  note  on  V  iii)  is  due 
to  partial  assimilation  of  the  original  g  to  the  initial  s;  cf.  Nah.  32,  1.  4. 
The  names  T"tiW  and  ^b^o  (ZDMG  63,  508, 1.2)  both  mean  thicket; 
cf.  -pYli:  2  S  18,  9.  For  the  final  6  in  STDYtD  cf.  H'btzS  =  "T^b^  ,  from 
a  stem  b^TS  = ''blZJ  >  ^°  be  secure;  also  "IfcttTTTS  means  security;  cf. 
OLZ  12,  247,  n.  9. 

The  Hebrew  says  i"  shall  come  upon  disgrace  instead  of  disgrace 
ivill  come  upon  me;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  Hebrew:  trouble 
finds  him  instead  of  he  finds  trouble;  cf.  e.g.  Ps.  119,  143;  116,  2;  also 
1  K  13,  24  (-pro  m«  VHfcXB*1])  and  Ps.  132,  6,  where  ffiaKSm,  we 
found  it  means  it  (the  report)  reached  us  (AJSL  12,  95).  Contrast 
Arab.  ^ylSiio  x-Lo^  ,  a  letter  reached  him  =  he  received  a  letter. 

3,p2*  TC2  at  the  beginning  of  v.  7  must  be  inserted  at  the  end  of 
v.  6,  and  instead  of  "ITQ&WI  we  must  read  l/J^n ,  shall  I  say?  Am 
I  to  think?  For  the  scriptio  plena  n^tf  cf.  Neh.  2,  7. 17.  20;  Ps.  42, 
10  (see  AJSL  23,  225,  1.  5).  The  \  in  "VTOKn  may  be  due  also  to 
dittography  of  the  1 ;  cf.  notes  on  ^,  a;  fj ,  77;  H! ,  a;  ZDMG  63,  515, 
1.  19;  AJSL  26,  10.    Contrast  note  on  3,  \. 

Instead  of  ^£pn  we  must  read  pj^p  • 

-  I  T-!  T  J  IT 

For         (©•  et)  read  03? ;  cf.  ItfPn  □>*  in  the  second  line  and  the 
phrases  D3?  (jn ,  XH)  nit:  T\W  and        ITtrin  (GB  589 b,  above). 
For  Vbbra         ra  iTriTrfevfjuxTa  avrov)  read   nn^bb>'/Jn.  The 

1  of  Vbb>7J  should  be  appended  to  ^ZTl  0T"Ql  =  ffi  oi  \6yot 
avrov).  UTl^bby'C  was  probably  written  TTbb^'/J  ;  cf.  note  on  iv 
(TTjp^ri).  The  omission  of  the  fj  was  due  to  haplography;  the 
following  word  is  fcObn  •  The  final  of  Ybb^'Q  may  be  due  also  to 
dittography  of  the  1 ,  and  the  omission  of  the  1  in  ^O^t^"1  V~Q"7  may 
be  due  to  haplography;  }  and  are  often  confounded,  haplographed  and 
dittographed.    For  the  omission  of  the  preposition       cf .  note  on  V  {3. 

For  2  in  connection  with  ITP  |"H£p  cf.  Jud.  10,  16;  Zech.  11,  8. 

For  ^bh>  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  we  must  read  V^Flfc*  "jbnn 
(cf.  1  K  14,  8)  or  VSTD  "bnn  (Ps.  128, 1) .   E  tfllDph  pbSTO  bS  • 
Cf.  first  note  on  |"J ,  i.    in&j;  ^bhn  »  m  which  the  omission  of 
might  be  explained  as  being  due  to  haplography,  owing  to  the  following 
bYCnKl?  would  not  be  suitable  in  this  connection.    Cf.  Gen.  14,  24; 

2  S  16,  17;  2  K  6,  4  and  Gen.  5,  22.  24;  6,  9. 

For  tjbh  in  v.  11  read  (with  WNM)  ^bn  5  cf.  GK  §159,  x;  WdG 
2,6,  C;  347,  C;  Socin-Brockel mann's  Arab.  Gr.\  §§  157. 159.  -jbn  lb 
nnn1  may  mean,  not  only  If  he  had  come,  he  would  have  been,  but  also 
If  he  should  come,  he  would  be.    Cf .  note  on         in     ,  i- 
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For  nil  read  51111 ;  the  omission  of  the  1  is  due  to  haplography; 
cf.  above,  note  on  H/J&ttl  • 

The  b  in  ID'^bl  "^b  *ft  vinum  et  in  ebrietatem,  (Sx  els  ohov  kol 
fiWva/jui,  &  Spllbl  TDnb  ,  but  <S  |^».o9o  l^io*  means  sive—sive,  et — ef; 
seeGK  §143,:c. 

(j8/8)  The  2  before  bllj  is  due  to  the  Z  in  b»lp3  •  Cf .  first  note 
on  aa. 

(yy)  iS^tDn  bfc<  is  a  variant  (Est.  8,  1.  8;  cf.  also  note  on  ft,  o)  to 
IS^IDD  Kb  ■  Both  expressions  are  impersonal;  cf.  GK  §144,  f.  h  and 
notes  on  vi;  j,  iv;  1,  rj.    The  verb  does  not  mean  to  preach,  but 

simply  to  utter;  cf.  our  to  drop  a  word  =  German  eine  Bemerkung 
fallen  lassen.  3  has  non  stillabit  super  eos  for  Jlbtfb  IS"1^  5<b  •  Cf. 
also  iK^aXXetv  IVos  or  prjfxa. 

(88)  ■jlETE'1  after  l3^n  btf  is  a  variant  to  IS"^ .  The  forms 
with  final  n  are  not  archaic,  but  Aramaicizing,  as  are  also  the  suffixes  in 
Ps.  116,  7.  12.  19;  see  GK  §91,  1  (cf.  §44, 1;  §47,  o)  and  notes  on  fx. 

J 

(i)  For  bb^123  read,  with  the  Qere,  bbllT  ;  for  ■»  =  1  cf.  notes  on  ii  and 
tf,  A;  n,  7T. 

For  Dll^  (and  D1T3?)  we  had  better  point  throughout  fil"1}" .  The 
original  form  was  'auaram.    This  became  Qiy,  01112?  (cf.  niT3  —  2t2 

T  T  T 

=  taiab)  and,  with  dissimilation,  D1T3? ;  cf.  "ilzjfcO  =  "llzifcO ,  "jWri  — 
-IDin ,  -p^n  =  "iSlH ,  TjY&B  =  "jl^lS ;  see  OLZ  12,  164,  below.  01*7 
sounds  almost  like  DIT^J  cf.  "jil32  for  "plf?  &c  and  JAOS  28,  112. 
The  substantives  "plT  ,*  "jl^il ,  filfib  >  "1^123  (perhaps  also  D111!)  which 
are  all  derived  from  stems  l°j? ,  belong  to  a  different  class.  Cf .  iVa/i. 
44.  19;  BA  1,  165;  3,  580;  AJSL  23,  245;  see  also  note  on  H,  b.  For 
Jtfyffl  ,  the  stem  of  "jlXIZJ  >  cf.  Assyr.  sti  -  mexti  (NE  140,  n.  11)  and  KB 
6,  239,  n.  11;  see  also  BA  1,  134. 

(ii)  For  ISnn  btf  Ibn  read         iS3  5  cf .  note  on  £ 

For  ri"QIl  read  tPHisSl;  D  was  misread  2  (contrast  note  on  2,  </0 
and  1  became  h  (cf.  note  on  i).    See  also  note  on  y. 

For  rHE^b  read  lS3?b  I  the  final  H  is  due  to  dittography  of  the 
initial  H  of  TltcbSlin  for  which  we  must,  with  the  Qere,  read  ^bstlil  • 

*"pl^T*  boiling,  seething  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  noun  T>T-  D^DIl^TJl 
(Ps.  124,  5)  does  not  mean  the  proud  waters  (Jerome,  aquae  superbae)  but  the  boiling 
water,  German,  das  brausende,  schaumende  Wasser ;  cf.  Job  41,  23;  AJSL  23,  241.    05.  aw- 

7r6o-TaTos,  irresistible  (so  W)  is  incorrect;  also  3  intolerabilis  and  S6  ]]  *  ^jw  are 
unwarranted.  Gesenius'  Thesaurus  stated  :  in  nostro  vocabulo  exaestuandi potestas  pri- 
maria  est.  De  Wette  rendered  uberwogend,  with  the  note:  eigentlich  siedend,  Uber- 
kochend.    Hitzig  and  Hupfeld  translate  iiberwallend,  Cheyne:  raging. 
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^irbsriH  ^S3?b  means  bury  thyself  in  the  dust,  lie  concealed  (cf.  %, 
xnroorTeWeaOou,  to  retire  in  Jer.  25,  34)  in  the  dust,  not  roll  in  the  dust. 
The  original  meaning  of  this  verb  is  to  burrow;  cf.  Proverbs  38,  41; 
39,  5.  The  renderings  of  the  Versions  (sprinkle  or  walloiv,  roll)  are 
gratuitous. 

"iS3?b  in  this  connection  is  idiomatic  Hebrew;  cf.  Job  7,  21;  Pss.  7, 
6;  44,  26;  89,  45;  143,  3;  Lam.  2,  11;  Is.  21,  9;  25,  12;  28,  2;  Ez.  19, 
12;  26,  11;  38,  20;  Am.  3,  14;  5,  7.  In  Jer.  14,  2  we  must  read 
y^b  Y"PIp=Assyr.  qaqqaris  quddudu  (HW  580b.  593b)  instead  of 

"ptfb  Tilp ;  cf .  note  on  2  ,  <o. 

For  *pjftD3?n  ^2  read  TpjiWn  5Ti1D2 ;  the  omission  of  the  final  ft 
is  due  to  haplography  (cf .  last  note  on  2 ,  iii)  and  1  was  miswritten  ■» 
(cf.  first  note  on  i). 

For  the  phrase  "p3l53?ri  tVlj2 »  thy  charming  daughters  see  GK 
§135,  n,  and  for  IfirHp  ^mp  cf.  Lev.  21,  5;  Ez.  27,  31. 

(iii)  For  HTEIjK  ;  cf.  note  on  "p"-3  in  2,  °0  read 
tWOtf  ;  for  SH  =  )H  cf .  note  on  A.. 

For  (®  V  trXrryq  avTrjs,  Sb  cnZQ-i^o)  read  "IJTfYOE ;  this  was 

probably  written    JTniS'J  ;  cf.  first  note  on  ^  ,  ii. 

For  QJTjSb  we  may  read  "PPDSb ;  but  QfTjSb  may  be  the  original 
form;  cf.  second  note  on  2,  iv. 

(iv)  For  D^b  ^n22  read  Q^b  1*123?  I  cf .  notes  on  xj/  and  2 ,  ir.  In 
fft  this  imperative  is  preceded  by  "[rftobsnn  •  The  plural  is  supported 
by  several  MSS,  also  by  O  'A2- 

For  n^SID  read  ■"PSTBU ;  the  omission  of  the  72  is  due  to  haplo- 
graphy; the  intervening  D21231"1  is  a  later  insertion. 

For  the  words  which  sever  the  two  hemistichs  of  this  line  in  IfH,  see 
notes  on  /?,  aa,  ryq,  y- 

Mph  is  impersonal;  cf.  note  on  2 ,  yy-    &  3TZjTP  ■ 

®  "ID^K  ^SlZJ  read  (or  rather  heard ;  cf .  second  note  on  ,  i) 
irran  for  im"J3? ;  for  n  =  2?  see  AJSL  23,  228;  cf.  also  note  on  T3 
in  v. 

For  DfT),  bind  read  the  inf.  abs.  QFH  (DirP).    Cf.  GK  §  113,  bb 

T  T 

and  iVa/i.  27,  last  but  one  paragraph  of  notes  on  2,  2.  We  must  not 
substitute  y\TT\  (cf.  ©  ,  chariot)  or  (contrast  61). 

SHI  is  confirmed  by  (2r  if/6<j>os  =  )±oZb ,  murmur,  whisper  (cf .  "JJJH  blp 
"S11S  j  ^e  sound  of  rumbling  wheels,  Nah.  3,  2).  Heb.  DTP  (more  cor- 
rectly DrP  =  Arab.  ^ ,  ratam)  means  originally  a  brush  of  twigs 
bound  together;  besoms  were  originally  made  of  the  broom-plant 
(genista  monosperma).  The  plant  was  named  from  the  implement,  not 
vice  versa.    In  Arabic,  *3\t  means  £o       someone  a  thread  around  his 
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finger  as  a  reminder  (*ju.ac\  3  &+Ajy!f  cVie-  I jl  \S%»  Tne 
aU.^  corresponds  to  the  German  Knoten  im  Taschentuch.  We  have 
the  same  root  (AJSL  23,  252)  in  Arab,  b\ ,  to  tie  a  knot  (=  <Xw)  and  in 
y'S^  ,  to  tie,  bind,  repair;  also  in  (Jpj ,  to  sei^  together,  to  mend, 
repair  (cf.  D^"Hb£7J  ,  Josh.  9,  4).  In  Hebrew  we  have  f^pirH  (or,  more 
correctly,  nipTll)  chains  (Is.  40,  19;  cf.  1  K  6,  21)  and  D^p-Tn  1pm, 
they  were  shackled  in  chains  (Nah.  3, 10).  Assyr.  retu,  to  fasten  (HW 
630a)  may  represent  either  a  stem        or        ;  it  is  synonymous  with 

Arab.  .  Arab.  ^  (for  r  a  tit  a)  to  stammer  means  originally  to  be 
tongue-tied;  so,  too,       ,  ratija.    The  transitive  verb         means  to 

fasten  the  door  (syn.  (Jj.-lc.t).    Also  >cZj ,  to  whisper,  to  stammer,  means 
originally  to  be  tongue-tied,  unable  to  speak  out  or  freely.    Contrast  the 
conclusion  of  the  notes  on  *j . 
For  "tjftl  see  Est.  61. 

For  ITlD^b  *"Q5T2n  Dt"P »  attach  the  cart  to  the  steed  instead  of 
attach  the  steed  to  the  cart,  as  we  might  be  inclined  to  say,  cf.  the 
Ciceronian  raeda  equis  juncta. 

The  paronomasia  would  be  more  striking  if  we  read  nlj^H  "p^tt 
TDlD^Uj  load  the  cart  with  goods;  but  125  jib  rQj"1'-!!  UTH  is  no 
doubt  original.  The  genuine  Heb.  form  of  "3?ti  (Gen.  45,  17)  would  be 
(Is.  33,  20)=Assyr.  genu;  cf.  FPPXI  =  !TP£  in  note  on  T\,  8  and 
Nah.  25, 1.  2;  35,  1.  3;  Est.  17  (ad  6,  3).  For  tDttl  =  Assyr.  rukusu  cf. 
Est.  61.  Heb.  2^*1  (Ps.  104,  3)  appears  in  Assyrian  as  rukubu;  cf. 
HW  620a;  Kings  175,  2. 

fQIZJV  is  a  feminine  collective;  cf.  note  on  H,  i. 

(v)  "pb  (&  *^DH)  in  the  present  passage  does  not  mean  therefore, 
but  verily  thus ;  the  prefixed  b  is  not  the  preposition,  but  the  emphatic 
b;  cf.  n,  aa  (2,  5)  and  H ,  *  (5,  2);  Num.  16,  11;  1  S  3,  14;  Job  34,  25; 
42,  3;  also  Is.  26,  14;  61,  7.  This  "pb ,  such  being  the  case,  under 
these  circumstances,  has  about  the  same  meaning  as  cf.  Est.  22 

(ad  2, 13).  For  the  scriptio  plena  (tf b  ,  Talmudic  ^Jtfb)  of  this  emphatic 
particle  cf.  OLZ  10,  305. 

ffir  itja-rroo-TeWofxevovs,  3  emissarios  read  DTflb'jj  instead  of  DTflbTZj 
(1  K  9,  16;  cf.  rD*Q  Jud.  1,  15).  ®,  however,  has  rsn^p  I  so^  too, 
'A2©2. 

For  JniZhi",2"b?  read  rvlT^b  -  nb^i^jb  ;  cf .  note  on  Dntf'j;  in 
,  ii.    The  participle  Pual  »TJhi8"J  (cf.  Deut.  22,  23.  25.  27)  means 

t  t  : 

betrothed  or  bride-elect.  The  name  T\j  is  an  appositional  genitive  like 
■jVS  in  "T^  T\2 1         maiden  Zion  or  tl^3  in  fH3         ;   cf .  GK 
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§128,  k  (also  §  130,  e),  and  OLZ  12, 213,  n.  11.  (£  KXrjpovo^a,  3  hereditas, 
S  UoZj-k ,  derived  rV£^T2  from  ^H"1 . 

For  2nTjtf  ^FQ  (ffi  oikovs  /xartttovs)  read  Q^TDK  I"G,  and  for 
bfcOlZT  *dbl2  we  must  restore  FlTliT  ;  cf.  last  note  on  vi  and  last 

note  on  A.  The  final  *  in  "^bu  is  due  to  dittography;  cf.  also  note 
on  7r  and  second  note  on  Jtf  ,  a. 

(vi)  For        ^3tf  the  Qere  requires  -jb  ,  and  this  is  a  corrup- 

tion of  Tpbtf  frO"1  •  The  omission  of  the  ^  in  ^"bx  is  due  to  haplo- 
graphy;  cf.  Est.  47  (ad  6,  4).  For  rpbtf  instead  of  Tjb(tf)  cf.  "p-nP 
instead  of  "pip  in  y  (4,  13).  is  transposed  from         ;  cf.  the  last 

but  one  note  on  this  couplet.    05  read  the  third  person. 

For  TVUHU  tCXT  read  niZH/J  ITQ  ;  the  reading  plZLTST  is  due  to 
the  last  hemistich  of  couplet  iv  (HTDb  FOTZ5V)' 

ni2i^7J  (more  accurately  J-IUJfcO'J  >   Josh.  15,  44)  means  capital. 

T    "   T  T  "  T 

Mareshah,  afterwards  known  as  Eleutheropolis,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Shephelah.  Mareshah  is  the  present  Tell  Sandahanna,  the  southeastern 
hill  of  the  three  hills  between  which  the  modern  village  of  Bet  Jibrin, 
NE  of  Lachis,  is  situated.  In  1  M  5,  66  we  must  read  Mapio-a  (cf.  2  M 
12,  35)  instead  of  %aimp[av.  (fr  has  Mapeio-a  instead  of  !TuTO  1  Chr.  2,  42. 
There  is  no  etymological  connection  between  fltfP";2  and  TZTT,  heir; 

tlWFVU  is  connected  with  TZJ&0>  head,  whereas  Tzj*T,  heir  is  connected 
t  "  t  . . 

with  TziVTF)  >  must,  the  unfermented  juice  pressed  from  the  grapes 
(^yo£.).  The  original  meaning  of  1Z3T1  is  to  press,  squeeze,  extort,  rob, 
bereave;  lzj"P%  he  falls  heir  means  originally  he  is  bereft.  We  have 
the  same  root  (A JSL  23,  252)  in  'jjl ,  poor,  which  means  originally 
squeezed,  robbed;    also    in  ,   hirt,  worn-out  garment  (^jy^ 

(Jj.-Li*)  =       ,  plur.  (syn.  ScX->jo).    German  Erbe  is  identical 

with  Lat.  orbus,  bereft  =  Spcpavos,  orphan.  Lat.  heres  is  connected  with 
Xnpos-,  empty,  bare,  destitute,  bereft,  widowed.  To  bereave  =  to  deprive, 
rob,  strip,  take  away  by  violence.  This  is  the  original  meaning  of  123*1*  , 
to  dispossess.  The  meaning  to  dispossess  is  more  primitive  than  the 
meaning  to  inherit;  cf.  Eccl.  2,  21.  To  deprive  may  mean  also  to  debar, 
withhold.  Shakespeare  uses  rob  in  the  sense  of  prevent.  Heb.  FloP, 
net,  means  originally  bereaving,  bereaver,  depriver,  withholder.    Cf .  note 

on  n ,  i  Cim-n). 

For  Dbl3?  12  read  (with  &  >al^  i^^)  UbV  This  emenda- 

tion is  one  of  Cheyne's  sound  suggestions  from  his  pre-Jerahmeelitish 
period.  For  *J  =  *\  cf.  next  note  and  note  on  3 ,  iv  ("*Tin  —  THh)  and 
for  instead  of  13?  see  note  on  y.  The  place-name  Qbl"  may 
mean  Impregnable  (cf.  the  remarks  on  rp£3  in  the  notes  on  H,  8). 
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It  is  derived  from  a  stem  b^iy  =  Assyr.  edelu,  to  bar,  to  fasten  (HW  24). 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  Assyrian  verb  is  a  stem  primae  *  ; 
contrast  GB  s.v.  rbl  •  Adullam  was  a  famous  stronghold.  For  t~^yi2  , 
cave,  we  must  read  in  1  S  22, 1;  2  S  23, 13;  1  Chr.  11, 15  jTJlitfp  ,  strong- 
hold; cf.  1  S  22,  4;  2  S  23, 14  and  Nah.  27.  For  the  confusion  of  -|  and 
1  see  note  on  n  ,  iv  ("Hin  —  ^-fYlh)-  Adullam  is  a  plural  form  like  Qbc  I 
cf .  notes  on  ^  .  iv. 

For  (ffi  jj&i)  read  12 ;  1  =  1,  X  transposed;  cf.  the  first  note 

on  this  couplet  (^2tf  for  and  for  YTH&C  in  "1 ,  iii. 

For  b&OTZT  we  must  again  restore  i"nl*T  ;  cf.  last  note  on  v  and 
last  note  on  A.  ffir  ^  86£a  rrjs  Ovyarpos  la-parjX  is  due  to  vertical  dittography 
of  (SllflTQ)  fQ  in  the  preceding  line. 

(a)  The  incorrect  scriptio  plena  of  TOb"1^  is  due  to  the  preceding 
nb^K  ;  cf.  note  on  b"Dtfb  in  1 ,  i  and  notes  on  v  {*\TT$  for 

(/?)  rr^y  is  a  gloss  to  ',  cf.  Ez.  16,  7.  22.  39;  23,  29.    In  FlfcO 

iT'W  01^3?  both  nouns  are  substantives,  cf.  S)»"Ql  IHh  nrffil ,  Gen. 
1,  2  (GK  §141,  c).  But  in  the  present  passage  fT*^  D*P3?  must  be 
explained  in  the  same  way  as  ^"tlTIS"1  &c  (GK  §  128,  x). 

(y)  For  b^^H  5TT2  (ffi  oTkov  ixo/xevov  avrrjs,  3  domus  vicina)  read 

bsan  ria. 

(e)  This  gloss  is  an  (inaccurate)  illustrative  quotation  (cf.  AJSL  26, 
10)  from  2  S  1,  20  (rCQ  btf)-    Even  Ryssel  regards  it  as  a  mar- 

ginal addition.  /xrj  fjieyaXvveaOe  read  ib^l^ri  btf  ;  &  <Or**z  P :  bx 
ib^n  •  These  variants  are  based  on  a  confusion  of  "I  and  b  ;  the  1  in 
d5  *b*ljT\  is  due  to  dittography  of  the  * .  Similarly  (2r  oSvvr]  seems  to 
have  read  1nb"23?  (fern,  of  b"2?)  instead  of  *inT23?  in  v.  11.  did 
not  realize  that  this  clause  was  a  quotation  from  2  S  1,  20.  Nor  has  AV 
treated  it  as  a  quotation:  in  2  S  1,  20,  we  find  the  translation  Tell  it  not 
in  Gath,  and  in  the  present  passage:  Declare  ye  it  not  at  Gath  (but 
RV:  Tell  it  not  in  Gath).  Similarly  Luther  has  in  2  S  1,  20:  Saget  es 
nicht  an  zu  Gath,  and  in  Mic.  1,  10:   Verkiindiget  es  ja  nicht  zn  Gath. 

(£)  The  negative  in  *D2n  bs,  instead  of  is  due  to  the  preced- 
ing quotation  *\lmjT\  btf  T\jD,  • 

(rj)  This  is  a  correction  of  the  preceding  J-pS^b  which  represents  an 
undeleted  corrigendum ;  cf .  second  note  on  2  ,  vi. 

(k)  For  rp2'C  ibj  "0  read  7p2'j  ibj"1  ;  the  omission  of  the  pre- 
formative  is  due  to  haplography. 

(A)  For  TTO  nn  mSnn  read,  with  WNM,  ^llbnh  TTCWl ;  the 
two  words  in  |H  must  be  transposed:  ^nsntl  is  miswriting  for  "■TlbWl  > 
and  1*113  J7Q  is  a  corruption  of  the  inf.  abs.  TTlSfln  ■  For  J-J  =  Fl  cf . 
note  on  iii. 

D'lS  "riS'J  means  he  laid  siege  to  us.    li^'J  is  derived  from 
"H2  (with  '£2  =  u°,   i)  to  bind,  tie  up,  just  as  ji^'J  is  derived  from 
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TT3T  ;  cf.  Nali.  19,  below.  "I^H  j  to  beset,  to  press  upon,  means  originally 
to  hem  in,  to  surround;  cf.  Assyr.  lamu  (HW  379)  and  labu  (HVV  368b) 
whence  nVsblH  ;  see  Kings  95,  23.  The  Semites  called  Egypt  1^:: 
(cf.  \  vii)  because  the  isthmus  of  Suez  was  fortified  (GA  153.  259,  below) 
so  that  all  avenues  of  ingress  and  egress  were  blockaded.  For  this 
reason  the  Edomite  ancestors  of  the  Jews  crossed  the  Red  Sea  at  the 
northwestern  end  of  the  smaller  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  (ZDMG  63, 
529).  D^I^'J  is  a  plaralis  intensivus;  it  means  the  great  fortification  ; 
cf .  D^HD  &c  (see  Nah.  31).  The  oldest  form  of  the  singular  of  D^S"- 
is  Mice aru  which  we  find  in  the  Amarna  tablets  (Knudtzon,  No.  16). 
Micru,  territory,  means  originally  boundary,  border,  limit.  Similarly 
Assyr.  limetu  means  both  enclosure  and  territory  (HW  380a).  For 
verbs  derived  from  nouns  with  prefixed  m  see  AJSL  26,  25,  n.  67.  For 
the  doubling  of  the  q  in  Miccaru  (afterwards  syncopated  to  Micru) 
cf.  THCO  232,  n.  4;  for  the  syncope  of  the  a  after  a  double  consonant 
cf.  Assyr.  altu,  wife  (HW  106)  =  astu,  assatu,  ansatu.  The  a  is 
preserved  in  (2rL  Meaapatfi  Gen.  10,  6.  13.  (5rL  may  have  preserved  here 
the  original  form  as  in  the  case  of  Qovpfoa  =  D"l"'l3  (Pur.  50,  40).  Some 
cursive  MSS  of  fflr  read  Meaaapaifx  with  aa;  see  Brooke  &  McLean, 
The  OT  in  Greek,  vol.  1,  part  1  (Cambridge,  1906)  p.  23.  The  1  in 
,  siege  may  be  admitted,*  but  in  the  name  "fi^'J  >  Egypt,  which 
occurs  only  in  four  passages  of  the  OT,  it  is  due  to  dittography  of  the 
1 ;  cf.  note  on  ^ ,  a,  and  last  note  on  *) ,  vii. 

OTZJ  is  impersonal;  we  need  not  read  YCTZJ?  although  have  the 
plural;  cf.  note  on  "2,  yy. 

For  bsOuT  we  must  restore  HUPP  (cf.  last  note  on  vi)  and  for  ETuO 
we  must  read  t23"!T2  (cf .  2  K  25, 6),  A  man  who  is  smitten  on  the  cheek 
is  not  struck  with  a  rod  (pdfiSicrfM.  John  18,  22  =  alapa).  <&  read  tiTuJ 
instead  of  DSTD-    Cf.  also  Ez.  19,  11,  14. 

(v)  nbn  is  3  fern.  sing,  from  b*H ,  not  3  m.  sing,  from  nbn  ; 
&  Zen  j-sZ] ,  'A,  rjppwarrjo-ev,  3  infirmata  est  would  be  ni^b/"! . 

t  ;  it 

nlttb  nbn  is  equivalent  to  nbn  nb  ;  cf.  Ps.  119,  71.  For 
mt:b  (or  fDlttb)  cf.  Deut.  30,  9;  Ps.  119,  122;  Gen.  50,  20;  Jer.  24,  5. 

For  read  5  cf .  Is.  26,  5.    ©,  koltolkovco.  as  vxj/os,  Z  fcOrf 

fcCn^  ng-^  by  (cf.  note  on  iv).  UXriyvv)  seems  to  have  read  T&'2 
instead  of  in  ^  I  for  08  vvrj  —  1in"l"«y  see  note  on  e. 

The  two  triplets  4,  9.  10  represent  a  quotation  to  illustrate  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  nbn  in  1, 12a.    Cf.  Is.  26, 17. 18;  37,  3;  66.  9;  Hos.  13, 13. 

For  THR  (Zyvuv;  KaKa)  read  3TI  "jm  5  for  the  confusion  of 
1  and  1  cf.  note  on  2>      ®  understood  3H ,  companion  (=  Assyr.  ru'). 

*Cf.  (in  1,  «)=  -na^ianiudd;  llStt  =  ^'Stt  =  maCurr. 
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For  ""bin  read  ;  cf.  note  on  i.  &8ive  kol  dvSp^ov  is  a  doublet; 
cf .  the  double  rendering  of  "jTtfbn  (n ,  ii)  in  ©  y  tl  iXv-n-rjad  ae,  rj  tl 
irap-qvili^X-qcrd  <toi.  (fir  dvSpi£ou  (5?  ^lxa^o)  ==  ^b^H  from  the  stem  of  , 
strength,    b^H,  strength,  power  has  a  ^ ;  it  appears  in  Assyrian  as 

ellatu  (HW71a).    b^H,  to  writhe  has  a  it  appears  in  Assyrian 

as  xalu,  ixilu  (H  W  274b;  KB  6,  498.580).  For  ellatu  =  *J^  cf. 
ellamu  =  Qb^X  and  urru  =  1^;   see  notes  on     ,  A;   "2,  i;   J"I5  a. 

TI3  (for  gahi)  is  an  intransitive  imperative  like  ^i^J  (v.  13)  or 
^iOS,  (for  ba'i).  It  means  expel  (the  fetus)  =  7jb2H  hnbu}  ;  cf.  Job 
39,  3.  The  Assyrian  equivalent  would  be  mussuri ;  see  JAOS  16,  cvi; 
Numbers  63,  16;  ZAT  29,  219.  The  conjectures  "^2,  TuKtl ,  h3tl  are 
entirely  gratuitous.  "pHT^  means  bursting  forth  (for  mj*]'$m>%  =  surgy 
see  note  on  i).  In  Ps.  22,  10,  we  must  read  "m"J  .  We  find  the 
same  root  (AJSL  23,  252)  in  HJG  >  to  thrust,  push,  (fir  cyyt^e  seems  to 
have  heard  ,  from  3733  ,  for  "TO  ;  cf .  note  on  1frH32fi  =  m 
iv  and  note  on  bS2  in  H ,  8. 

(fir  €7rtcrw^^/yorav,  3  congregatae  sunt  =  are  correct;  the  ren- 

dering e7rio-wax^o-€rat  is  wrong. 

For  the  Qal  read  the  Hophal  ™,3nn  ,  sfte  s/iaZ/  be  pagan- 

::  iv  «    y  t:  it 

^ed;  cf.  Dan.  11,32  and  Syr.  ^aX**],  /o  paganize,  to  apostatize,  to  per - 
vert  to  paganism.  The  conjecture  ~,nDFI  (W)  is  gratuitous.  £  ^sl^ZZ, 
she  shall  be  defiled,  shall  commit  abomination. 

For  XTT?  read  the  singular  XjTV  \  cf.  Ps.  54,  9;  92,  12;  also  6,  8; 
31,  10;  88,  10;  Job  7,  7;  13,  1;  16,  20;  Gen.  45,  20;  Is.  13,  18;  Ez.  9,  5 
(Qere).  The  ^  is  due  to  the  -1  of  the  first  syllable;  cf.  note  on  a. 
Contrast  *| ,  vi  and  Tp^p  (v.  13)  instead  of  T^lPp  • 

The  four  hemistichs  {abed)  of  v.  13a  in  fil  must  he  arranged  in  the 
order  adeb. 

■'Ipi'H  is  an  intransitive  imperative  like  TI3  (v.  10). 

before   TjD^p   should  be  prefixed  to  tpnblS  •>   and   1  before 
Tj^r\Cn5  should  be  prefixed  to  Tp^p  ■ 

For  ~jHp  read  the  plural  TjT^p  ;  contrast  note  on  13^2  (v.  11). 

For  the  accusatives  ntSTQ,  bT"Q  see  GK  §117,  hh.  Cf.  note 
on  1,  ii. 

TYffl^nn  is  the  second  person  fern,  (so  ffi££3).  But  as  we  have 
rnp~m  in  the  first  line,  we  had  better  read  H/J^Hnl  (cf.  GK  §44,  h). 
If  we  retain  the  form  TVJinm ,  we  must  regard  the  third  line  as  a 
tertiary  gloss. 

means  originally  portion ;  cf.  ZDMG  63,  517,  1.  1. 

(£)  For  3?;o  read  Vj3  or  y^Z',  cf.  note  on  n,  v  and  Kings  211, 31. 
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In  cases  like  nEfcTI  and  for  TlEfcTI  and  the?  omission 

of  the  final  1  may  be  due  to  haplography.  Contrast  note  on  ^IT-SH 
in  3,  aa. 

(it)  We  need  not  read,  with  (&  liri  7™Aa?  lepovaaXrjfx,  DbtCH^  "^TZjb  ; 
the  final  i  in  ffi's  reading  "H^lZjb  may  be  due  to  dittography.  Cf.  last 
note  on  v. 

(p)  For  *Q  IfcCFl  read  Itfn^ ;  cf.  Est.  37,  last  note  on  4,  1. 
Similarly  we  must  read  3pT  instead  of  pHT  in  vii. 

(<f>)  This  is  an  erroneous  repetition  of  rQTZJV  before  ICOb  and 

(t/0  fflr  <ivd<TTY}6i  kclL  wopevov  read  the  singular,  ^bl  T!2lp?  instead  of 
IDbl  tQlp  •    Contrast  first  note  on  iv. 
For  HHTO  cf.  AJSL  21,  141,  n.  21. 

(w)  This  is  a  vertical  dittogram  (cf.  note  on  yy)  of  13?  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  line  of  vi.    (&  ews  read  "J3?  instead  of  12  . 

(aa)  This  is  a  tertiary  gloss  (omitted  in  (£)  to  rp"$  •  Without  this 
addition,  rT*$  might  be  read  rp"$  ;  so     ra?  7roAei?  avrrjs.    Cf.  ft ,  ft. 

(yy)  Vertical  dittography  (cf.  Kings  86,  30)  of  the  hemistich  in  the 
line  above.    Cf .  note  on  <o. 

(££)  fi&O  does  not  presuppose  the  reading  ftnS'J  (so  <Hr&).  HfcO 
may  be  explained  as  3  fern.  pi.  in  a  (GK  §44,  m). 

(m)  "ptfS  ^Ki^^i?  Tanis;  <&  Sewaap,  i.e.  "1^123  ,  for  Sevmv, 
i-c.  "p!S5£)  means  protection, protected  place.  This  is  also  the  meaning  of 
"VH  =  ^;La*o,  ciian,  an  infinitive  of  jj^aj  ^jLo  =  .  For  "3^^ 
=  *rS  cf.  -j^lS  in  ■j^TE  rrn  =  U— Some  MSS  of  have  Satvav  for 
2,  evdrjvovoa  mistook  for  . 

1 

(ii)  H'lifl  in  the  first  hemistich  is  accusative;  it  does  not  mean  as  a 
field  (ffi-  w?  dypds)  but  into  afield;  cf.  fiVJ^b  in  the  third  hemistich. 
Zion  is  to  be  plowed  down  into  a  field,  reduced  to  arable  land,  leveled 
with  the  ground,  razed  to  the  ground.  The  Assyrian  phrase  ana  tili 
u  karmi  utir,  I  reduced  to  heaps  and  ruins  (HW  354 a)  was  formerly 
translated  I  reduced  to  heaps  and  fields  (ZDMG  34,  759).  N  translates 
als  Feld,  but  calls  it  an  accusative  of  the  product.  €rA  has  eh  in  the 
second  hemistich  (3D  "plj^b)  and  o>s  in  the  third.  Also  (Srv  has  ets  afiarov 
for  D"^3?b  in  the  parallel  passage  Jer.  26,  18  (but  (!&A  ws).  In  the  gloss 
Is.  5,  6,  rnZJ1"!  TUB  nb^l  >  there  will  shoot  up  thorns  and  briars, 
on  the  other  hand,  rP'iEl  are  nominatives;  see  AJSL  19,  198. 

The  accusative  JIITE  must  be  explained  according  to  GK  §  117,  ii;  for 
b  in  Dlfflb  see  §  119,  t;  cf.  the  corrected  text  of  Is.  17, 1  in  OLZ  10,  307. 
See  also  note  on  niZJVJD  >  bT"Q  in  j  ,  v. 
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is  an  Aramaism  for  Q^3?  which  we  find  in  Jer.  26,  18. 
For  rfi^b  (so,  too,  Jer.  26,  18)  read  the  singular  fi/jnb  >  following 
ffir  ei?  aXo-os  Spvfxov,  &  ^X"HH  fTETfib »  &  &  *  n\ ,  to  a  grove ;  but 
3  in  excelsa  silvarum.  The  stem  of  tYPJH  =Assyr.  bamati  may  be 
DPD;  cf.  Arab.  aU-g-?  ,  buhmah,  stone,  rock,  and  Assyr.  narati,  rivers, 
darati,  generations,  ktimu, place  =  nahrati,  dahrati,  kuhmu;  see 
AJSL  26,  24,  n.  57.  For  K ♦  g  i ,  buhmah,  stone,  rock  cf.  Assyr.  ubanu, 
finger,  peak,  crag—-  Heb.  "5""D,  =  Arab.  |*Lgjf ;  ubanu  may  stand  for 
hubanu  =  buhanu.  For  transposed  doublets  cf.  last  note  on  t2>  ii, 
also  Heb.  (21253  >  d1DS)  =  12313  -    Arab.         ,  abhamu,  tongue- 

tied,  not  able  to  speak,  stranger,  barbarian  means  originally  stony  in 
the  sense  of  stone-dumb,  as  we  say  stone-deaf,  stone-dead,  stone-still. 
Heb.  Jl'-lTQ i  cattle  is  a  feminine  collective  (cf .  notes  on  ti,  i)  for  dumb 
brutes. 

n 

(i)  For  D^IH  read  D^H»1 ;  cf .  note  on  ^ ,  i.  The  omission  of  the 
article  is  due  to  haplography;  cf.  "jbh  instead  of  "jbnn  in  3,  aa  (2,  7). 
In  yiK  "HM  the  article  is  omitted,  because  yi&<  is  regarded  as  a 
proper  name;  cf.  GK  §  125,  f,  and  second  note  on  j  ,  i.  &  Aaoi  instead  of 
oprj  is  due  to  carelessness. 

For  SrnrV  2^"l  read  "Q'H,  also  ^b  for  rfirrb  in  the  second  line; 
pnrT  niay  have  been  written  Cf.  the  later  abbreviation  &c 
(GK  §  5,  m)  and  second  note  on  iv. 

For  m  see  ZDMG  63,  517,  1.  39;  AJSL  26,  19,  1.  6. 

For  D^Dntfni  (ffi  ol  t^apayyes  is  a  guess)  read,  with  WNM,  iritf HI  I 
the  0  is  due  to  dittography;  the  final  1  was  misread  n,  and  (which 
may  have  been  transposed,  T)  was  corrupted  to  fl . 

For   *W   read  and   T®T$   for   rEfirP  ■(©  SieAeyx^o-erai). 

mjIH^  was  pronounced  ithuakkah;  cf. second  note  on  iv;  GK  §§24,e; 
47,  b. 

(ii)  ^ZTTTSJ  means  lit.  answer  against  Me,  state  as  an  objection  or 
countercharge.    &  *l+isuo]  (E       THCfcO  is  misleading. 

(iii)  For  T^rVuTl  read  ^ItJTDm,  following  (i<pv\a£a<;,  custo- 

disti,  Zj-p;  e  -print::). 

For  Ijbnl  (®  iTTopevOvre,  &  ^cka^ci)  read  tjbni  (3  ambulasti)  and 
^r  for  ^125n  (©  \rji}/eo-de,  3  portabitis). 

When  this  last  couplet  of  stanza  A  was  appended  to  stanza  B 
referring  to  the  city,  these  forms  may  have  been  read  "H7J123tYl ,  "Obm  , 

"atom  • 

*According  to  F.  Perles,  Analekten  zur  Texlkritik  des  AT  (Munich,  1895)  p.  16  11 
was  originally  '1 . 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  read  ^'£$'2  instead  of  rnZJ37"J  (cf.  second  note 
on       i)  although  (S'ACS  have  the  plural. 

(so,  too,  SO)  is  an  abbreviation  for  D"^3?        Aawi/).  The 
plural  was  written  '^^33? ;  see  note  on  Jtf,  ii. 

(iv)  The  combination  of  vv.  9  and  12a  has  been  suggested  by  M. 
For  HIPP  blp   read  "<blp.  and  fcOptf  (GK  §144,  1)  instead  of 

^"ip"1 ;  cf.  last  note  on  i  and  last  note  on  fi,  vi.  For  fcOp"*  instead  of 
fcppK  contrast  nTltf  instead  of  {TIT  in  Ex.  3,  14;  see  OLZ  12,  211. 

For  T3>  I  KIT  TDl  read,  with  WNM,  *p?fi  WD ,  following  <& 
Kal  Tts  KocTfirjaet  ttoXlv  =  T2  rTO"1  ^"Jl  •  The  prefixed  1  is  due  to  ditto- 
graphy;  so,  too,  the  *  of  ;  the  *  of  |~H3^  is  miswriting  for  1 ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  1  of  T2  is  miswritten  for  * ,  and  1  for  *| ;  cf .  last  note 
on  2,  iii;  contrast  ^3?  instead  of  "Hj?  in  *| ,  vii.  The  final  J-j  of  rH2T 
must  be  prefixed  to  T?  =  T2 ;  cf .  note  on  T3?£fi  rHStf  in  fi ,  8.  £ 
has  JjenfrH  »BJ  "lRID1!  for  HTT  *'2*\  ■ 

The  last  hemistich  of  this  couplet  is  not  a  quotation  from  Ps.  120 
(so  M). 

(v)  ITtfri  (ffi  Trvp,  3  fgrtm,  5  ;  but  E  tV^n)  must  be  read  •©tfpj 
=  nHj^Jl  (cf.  Proverbs  50,39)  from  J-pZJS  =Assyr.  masu;  cf.  bXH  = 
nb^n  {Leviticus  30,  39)  and  note  on  j ,  £.  n^S^iTI  may  have  been 
written  fcttE^n  (GK  §  75,  rr)  and  the  omission  of  the  final  J$  may  be 
due  to  haplography  (yjj"!  is  a  gloss). 

€r  (vySpt?)  mistook  ^"p  for  "plT  (transposition  of  T  >  and  *J  for  *|). 

DW  =  ^^dix) ;  FP213?T  denotes  a  thing  over  which  people 

are  enraged,  which  enrages,  angers,  exasperates  people.    Cf .  note  on  "| ,  v. 

For  TOTSSn  read,  with  R,  following  3  numquid  justificabo,  H2)Tfc$n 
=Assyr.  uzakkisa  (HW  254a).  Usazgu  (Beh.  9)  must  be  derived 
from  the  same  stem;  the  -gu  or  -qu  instead  of  -ku  must  be  explained 
as  in  izqur  (HW  510a)=izkur;  contrast  Nah.  35,  1.  11.  The  Piel 
H^T^n  would  mean  Shall  I  make  clean,  but  not  Shall  I  pronounce 
clean,  consider  clean. 

It  is  possible  that  the  reading  J^*)  ^Tfcfal  is  due  to  FlI^K 
in  the  preceding  line;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  substitute  Tl'21'2  (Hos. 
12,  8;  Am.  8,  5;  Prov.  11,  1;  20,  23).  As  we  find  p-j£  ^ItXD  (Lev.  13, 
36;  Ez.  45,  10;  Job  31,  6)  we  cannot  take  exception  to  "OTjS/J  . 

The  preposition  3  in  the  present  passage  is  equivalent  to  in  spite 
of;  cf .  niST  b^n  (GB  80%  e). 

(vi)  For  ^nbnn  read  tpnbnn  (&  rra  ^  w»)  and  sjrrgsi 

instead  of  SjtVteSl ;  for  1  instead  of  ■»  cf .  last  note  on  iv.  (Sr  ap^o/Aat 
(&  r  *iSnVi\  =  ^nbnn }  I  begin  is  not  good.    We  may  transpose 
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the  two  verbs  sJtVSn  •PftbrfiTI,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
A  hysteron-proteron  is  not  uncommon. 

For  the  adverbial  inf.  D'J'^H  (GK  §  113,  h)  we  had  better  read 
ttriatpSTfl-    Gr at z  proposed  SpElin- 

For  ^nfrton  read  ^TW  EH 

The  first  clause  of  v.  14  must  be  combined  with  v.  15  (so  M). 

For  ^HuTl  read  "jH  T2T1] ;  there  is  no  allusion  to  colic  in  this  verse 
(W  says,  Man  erwartet :  der  Frass  wird  dir  im  Bauche  grimmen).  "jf"! 
denotes  something  pleasant,  handsome,  goodly ;  cf.  Prov.  3,  22. 
pIpQ  "H  is  a  conditional  clause;  cf.  Eccl.  1,  10;  2,  21;  also  Nah.  36, 
1.  9.  (&  aKOTaaa  read  -j'JJlT  instead  of  ^ri"JT  (for  y\  1ZT).  Cf.  H3tSt1 
Ps.  137,  5  for  WDTi  (OLZ  10,  65). 

For  Sp-lpn  read  SjglSpa  . 

For  jOTft  (®  kol  eKvevaei,  but  3  et  apprehendes,  i.e.  jiisril ;  cf .  note 
on  ysr  in  2 ,  aa)  read  $0"*)  or  . 
For  t:"bsn  read  *trbsn . 
(a)  For  this  introductory  gloss  cf .  ^ ,  ft.  8. 

Insert  ^35  (cf.  Gen.  33,  19)  between  D^HH  118  D2);  btf 
D^^nn  (©  Tpos  to  op^)  cannot  mean  before  the  mountains.  We  can 
hardly  assume  a  noun  btf  ?  front;  nor  can  we  read  D^Hn  Dbtf  =Assyr. 
ellamu,  in  front;  cf.  note  on  A.  The  stem  of  btf,  /row£  is  blK> 
whereas  the  stem  of  btf  >  Grod  is  b"^ ;  bl'J »  front  is  a  contraction  of 
bltf£  from  blS ;  see  AJSL  22, 250;  ZAT  29, 284,  n.  1.  The  preposition 
means  near  in  Jud.  3,  19;  4,  11;  1  K  9,  26;  2  K  9,  27;  perhaps  also 
in  1  S  7,  16  (where  bfcOTZT  is  a  gloss;  see  Driver  ad  loc.)  but 
D^nn  IP*1  could  mean  only  Strive  ivith  the  mountains;  cf.  Ps. 
35,  1.    For  1  K  9,  25  see  Kings  113,  51. 

(8)  We  need  not  (with  (3r  Kara  crov,  &  *-^)  add  -pb?  after  W, 
but  we  may  insert  after  "TED  p  D3?bn  (cf.  ZDMG  63,  506,  1.  16)  the 
clause  1T3?rib  WbBfi  iTO  ^DT;  cf.  GK  §114,  n  and  Josh.  4,  23; 
5,  1.    For  CttlZ:  and  b:6jH  cf.  Josh.  3,  1.20.    C  supplies  "pl3j  abn 

For  the  etymology  of  3tXV2  see  OLZ  12,  163,  n.  1. 

For  tVlpl2>  victories,  triumphs  cf .  1 ,  v  and  AJSL  21,  140,  n.  17. 

(c)  We  need  not  read  (with  N)  (£  mLsa^i)  for  -jn&  (®  o-e,  3  te, 
£  ~rf  )•  The  glossator  apostrophizes  Jerusalem ;  cf .  last  note  on  *| ,  rj. 
For  the  third  person  in  fr^HT  after  the  second  person  in  cf. 
notes  on  H ,  8;  tt ,  i-  Tne  suffix  in  rmiZT  can  hardly  refer  to  H^Tli 
(so  M). 
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(v?)  Ht0"2  (ffi  <^vyr/,  3  t ribus;  but  E  fcCltsb^lTl  fcObtt)  denotes  bere 
the  Jewish  Congregation;  cf.  Ps.  74,  2  where  "jnbHD  ttM  =  ^rYT3> 
(contrast  GJV  2,  290).  In  Ps.  122,  3.  4  (pp  *t231Z3)  D^HIS  1^5  DIBIT 
is  a  gloss  to  the  line 

i        i       i         i  •%  i 

Also  1^5,  Mb  tmnb,  nitfCD  BSTSEb  are  glosses;  cf.  AJSL  2,  99, 
n.  5;  11,  72.  136;  contrast  JAOS  27,  120.  rYTO  instead  of  tt®  is  due 
to  dittography;  cf.  second  note  on  £  and  note  on  fc< ,  a. 

(k)  We  must  not  read  tr23  (contrast  Est.  11,  1.  13)  for 

3?1ZTI ;  cf.  OLZ  12,  68,  n.  9,  and  first  note  on  T ,  ii;  also  second  note 
on  rt,  8. 

(v)  For  ^7Jir  TVXT  i  read  'p'ffl  W  TVfTt),  following 

ffi  owei  <f>oftovfxevov<:  to  ove/ia  aiiTOt)  (=tDU3  3?*W1l).    Cf.  JAOS 

22,  42,  and  for  n^"1  instead  of  "fSfT  (so  several  MSS;  3  salus  erit 
timentibus  nomen  tuum)  see  second  note  on  ,  i.  A  similar  (theo- 
logical) gloss  is  Eccl.  3,  15,  qTOTlK  12Dp3h  DTjbfcCH  >  God  looks 
after  him  ivho  is  persecuted ;  see  Eccl.  IV,  e.  As  early  as  1800  Hart- 
mann  explained  ^7312  H^"!"1  PPTZJlfY]  as  an  edifying  gloss. 

($)  The  first  hemistich  of  this  couplet  appears  in  Jfl  at  the  beginning 
of  v.  14. 

The  spelling  TlSpft  instead  of  *iipn  is  due  to  dittography;  cf. 
the  remark  on  rftiy  instead  of  JTH3?  in  the  note  on  rj  and  the  remark 
on  *]*\m/2T  in  Nah.  19. 

For  TElTlYl  read  iST'tVU  thou  wilt  press.  This  is  the  primitive 
meaning  of  the  stem  TUT  ;  cf .  fourth  note  on  j ,  vi.  1E"HTl  instead 
of  may  be  due  to  dittography. 

(tt)  This  addition  is  unnecessary;  cf.  Ruth  3,  3;  Dan.  10,  3. 

(w)  In  the  same  way  HlTim  is  clear  without  the  addition  of  "p*1 . 
He  drinks  is  sufficiently  suggestive  in  English,  as  is  also  er  trinkt  in 
German. 

(i)  TV!!  must  be  transposed  to  the  end  of  the  first  line. 

For  ^BCN  read,  with  N,  ^2C&  .    (ffi      crwaywi/,  3  sicut  qui  colligit. 

For  rYbbb? ,  gleanings  read  ^bbi?  j  gleaners,  although  the  feminine 
participle  might  be  explained  as  referring  to  the  fl1D/jb^>  Deut.  24, 
19-21.*  The  original  meaning  of  bb}* ,  to  glean  is  not  to  repeat  (cf. 
Arab.  Jx- ,  'alia,  which  means  especially  to  drink  a  second  time) 
but  to  bring  in;  cf.  Aram,  y^y ,  to  go  in.  Syr.  )ft\Ns  is  equivalent 
to  Assyr.  surubtu  ingathering  (HW  128 a)  from  erebu,  to  enter; 

*  D  u  h  m  renders :  Well  mir.  Obstsan.mlern  gleich  ich  und  iveinnachlesenden  Weibern. 
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l&NNs  Use  means  a/  £/ie  bringing  in  of  the  harvest;  also  lbs>lo 

(Arab.  Jjuo  ,  mugallu11)  denotes  crop,  produce  (Heb.  n&W2M«  Arab. 

J^?  gal  la  gallata11  means  (an  estate)  produces  produce ;  JjtALw! 
istagalla  =  £o  harvest.  Assyr.  musullilu  ugari  (BA  2,  417,  1.  8; 
HW  73 a)  may  be  derived  from  the  same  stem;  also  the  J$  of  the  name  of 
the  month  Ululu  may  have  been  an  J$  5  (KAT2,  492)  =  £,  so  that  blbtf 

(for  b*lb3?)  means  harvest-month*    For  X  =  £  cf.  &  ^"HIK  (Cant. 

2,  9)  =  Assyr.  uzalu  (cf.  Kings  121,  13)  =  Arab.  J^-c ,  the  diminutive  of 

Jlyi-,  gazel.    Assyr.  alluxappu  =  saqqu  sa  se'im,  a  sack  for  grain 

(HW  74 a)  may  be  a  compound  of  allu  for  gallu,  produce,  especially 
grain,  and  xappu,  covering  (cf.  HW  286 b).  Heb.  bb>%  to  glean  is 
not  denominative.      The  noun  t1lbb2?  >  gleaning  should  be  pointed 

rabbi ;  so,  too,  nubbin  (cf.  Ecci.  10, 13)  instead  of  nibbin ,  folly. 

For  the  intensive  plurals  tYlffiH  5  wisdom  and  rTObl£  >  darkness,  see 
AJSL  21,  142. 

For  biDtfb  read  b*D2$b  I  the  scriptio  plena  may  be  due  to  the  pre- 
ceding bl^lZJS  ;  cf .  note  on  j ,  a. 

The  emendation  instead  of  ^122  j  is  not  good;    ^IZJSD  HDlX 

is  a  relative  clause  (GK  §  155,  h).  (&  olfxoL  \pvxn  read  "^SS  TT^  (Ps. 
120,  5)  instead  of  ^SD  nrtttf- 

(ii)  The  rhythm  is  improved  by  reading  instead  of  T^.  It 
is  true  that  may  be  separated  from  DI&O  by  a  pause;  cf.  second 
note  on  t3  >  ii- 

<&  SiKa£ovT<u  read  ^Q^l"1  (cf.  notes  on  H,  i)  instead  of  *Q"^  • 
For  D^n  TO  read  D^nn  ;  cf.  note  on  (3. 

(iii)  The  Versions  did  not  understand  the  second  line  of  this  couplet. 
rnrG3>n1 ,  at  the  end  of  v.  3,  must  be  transposed  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  hemistich,  and  the  final  H  should  be  prefixed  to  the  following  word; 
cf.  note  on  D^blbiTI  in  tf>  ii-  The  emendation  ffitYBP*!  (W)  is 
gratuitous.    Nor  need  we  read  "prn^  for  "pEUSP  in  Joel  2,  7. 

&On  a^er  ^ITSD  5  at  the  end  of  v.  3,  is  a  corruption  of  TFH&T  :  t  the 
omission  of  the  initial  *>  after  ^ITSD  is  due  to  haplography;  2$  is  trans- 
posed; J"J  is  a  corruption  of  H ;  the  omission  of  T  before  *)  is  due  to 
haplography.    Cf.  for  and  a^Q"1  for  12$*  in  j,  vi.  The 

*In  Sumerian  the  Adar  (March)  is  called  the  harvest-month  (iti-§e-kin-kud;  cf. 
ASKT  64,  12;  204,  No.  22).  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  grain  harvest  (Deut.  16,  9)  in 
Babylonia.  The  Elul  (Sept.)  is  the  time  of  the  vintage,  &c  (CPOfcS)-  Adar  corresponds  to 
rfi2D2  1  and  Elul  to  FfiSP  •  For  the  original  dates  of  these  festivals  see  Est.  76.  78  (cf.  also 
ZDMG  62,  636, 1.  1 ;  637,  39 ;  640, 18). 

tin  Mandelkern's  Coacordance  the  impf.  is  mispointed  Tn&O  instead  of  TIl^"1  ; 

so,  too,  ibo&r,  &c. 
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idea  that  fcOH  TJ3B3  is  a  corruption  of  t33^237-»11  and  that  e  is  dit 
tography  of  tDSlT'jni  (M)  is  not  good. 

For  read  D^IUH  ;  the  final  J-j  of  STM^I  must  be  prefixed 

to  D2*lt2  ;  for  instead  of  cf.  Ps.  4,  8  where  we  must  read 

DTTl^ni  DDjH  instead  of  DlDVrm  DjjI  5   see  AJSL  26,  22. 

For  TiZT  read' D^123'n ;  the  final  H  of  rnro^l  must  be  prefixed 
also  to  *I123'1 ;  the  omission  of  the  final  D  is  due  to  haplography. 

For  read  H^lb'J  5  cf.  Prov.  15,  19  and  note  on  Jfc"1  in 

2,  aa;  contrast  note  on  £. 

(iv)  For  the  feminine  collective   rQ*itt  cf.  note  on  ri,  i  (n^b'iin 

nrnam  and  nabsn). 

^  is  concessive;  cf.  Nah.  29  (ad  v.  1). 

(v)  For  &3>T  =  D3?7  (cf.  H,  v)  =  Assyr.  zenu  see  AJSL  26,  3,  §3, 
and  for  %  =  72  cf.  t^bs  =  tob/J  ;         =  D"iZ33  ;  see  note  on  in  T,  ii. 

After  ^fcO^V  insert  niFT  •    The  omission  of  the  divine  name  in 
this  case  is  due  to  vertical  haplography. 
For  np*I22 »  triumph  see  note  on  J"] ,  8. 

(vi)  We  need  not,  with  WN,  substitute  pptf  for  Vtf  (so,  too,  M). 
For  nr*On  (GK  §75,  w)  read    nr&On ;    cf.  note  on   ft,  b; 

H^SOD  cannot  be  explained  as  an  energicus  (=Arab.  iarainanni). 

(vii)  For  Tttdb  DV  see  GK  §130,  a. 

(5r  fitiepa  a\oL(f>r}^  ttXwOov  read  frij^b  instead  of  FliDiZb  • 
Hj  is  connected  with  Sum.  gir,  asphalt;   see  Nah.  34,  ad  17 b; 
BL  132.    Similarly  blH3 

may  be  derived  (not  from  the  Sumer.  gal, 
great,  but)  from  Arab.  J^-,  j  a  1 1  a  =  ^Jae.  ( aJJI).  Cf.  the 
remarks  on  |*f  tXi  in  the  footnotes  to  f ,  iii. 

We  must  not  read  ■'TO  and  "H?  (M)  instead  of  "pTO  and  ^"H?  ; 
the  Congregation  speaks  in  the  first  two  stanzas;  in  the  third  stanza  Zion 
is  addressed.    Cf.  the  conclusion  of  the  note  on  77. 

For  tfinn  DV  instead  of  fctf HH  DVH  see  GK  §  126,  w. 

For  pfiT  (©v  aTroTptyeTaL,  ffiAM  dTTwo-eTat)  read  n^ph  ;  cf.  *|tf2T 
instead  of  IfcQ"1  in  j,  p.  For  similar  confusions  of  the  scribes  see 
OLZ  12,  212,  1.  11.  In  the  present  case  the  substitution  of  pHP"1  for 
ipT  was  favored  by  the  following  pn  ;  but  the  alteration  may  have 
been  not  accidental,  but  intentional;  cf.  Ezra-Nehemiah  61,  21;  Kings 
72,  18;  216,  10. 

For  pn  read  pnn*  ph  means  here  limit,  term;  cf.  Job  14,  13 
(Zeph.  2,  2  is  corrupt)  and  J-i-fr  . 

For  fcOH  DV  (GK§126,  aa)  read  frOm  DV  ;  the  omission  of  the 
article  is  due  to  haplography.  We  cannot  translate  a  day  is  it  when 
they  will  come. 
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For  the  Waw  apodosis  cf.  Est.  16,  1.  7. 

For  rpTJI  (ffi  at  TrdAets  o-ov  =  "p">3?)  point  spEPl . 

For  Kiy'iead  IfcOi. 

For  ^?jb  point  ^b;  cf.  AJSL  19,  133. 

For         read  "H3?l  or         contrast        for  T3?  in  pi;  iv. 

For  ni^'J  read  IJEQ;  the  1  in  11£t]  is  due  to  dittography  of  the 
1.  In  the  same  way  we  must  read  inS=Assyr.  Pitru  instead  of 
ninS ;  cf.  ZDMG  63,  515,  l.  18  and  second  note  on  j ,  A.  The  forms 
"Hi*"-  and  litis  are  just  as  incorrect  as  the  pointing  "Jlnp3?  instead 
of  "pip? ;  see  Kings  178,  43. 

The  J  should  stand  after  the  second  hemistich  of  v.  12.    The  last 
two  hemistichs  of  v.  12  in  HE  form  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence, 
(via)  For  ^"1*1  h?7jbl  read  Tpffij  1^-^bl  ■ 

For  nnn  "ini  D*ti  D^l  read  tTT}  ^iTtt  t  at1'  im,.  Instead  of 
mil  we  may  point  also  {-pH;*  cf.  BAL  90,  'n.  2 ^  ^20,  below;  GK 
§  27,  q.  kcu  d7ro  6a\d<rcrr)<;  e<og  OaXacrcr-qs  kcll  oltto  opovs  ca>s  rot)  opovs,  but  3 
e£  ad  mare  de  man'  e£  ad  montem  de  monte.  The  1  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  hemistich  is  due  to  dittography  of  the  "1  at  the  end  of  the 
first  hemistich. 

Between  vv.  12  and  13  two  lines  have  dropped  out  in  M.  For  the 
second  line  of  viii  cf.  Ps.  96,  7a.  8b;  also  68,  30.  32  f  (see  AJSL  23,  224) 
and  76,  13a  (ZDMG  61,  287).    See  also  the  Maccabean  chapter  Is.  60. 

(ix)  For  the  first  line  of  this  couplet  cf.  Ps.  92,  10.  For  the  two 
lines  inserted  in  the  text  we  might  substitute  also  Ps.  37,  29.  38. 

(/?)  The  emendation  QSH  (cf.  Lam.  3,  52)  is  gratuitous;  but  it  is 
better  to  read  D"irQ  instead  of  Q"|H ;  D"lHl  in  D^rmi^  (see  last  note 
on  ii)  may  be  a  phonetic  corruption  of  D^rQ ,  just  as  b^Hl  in  2 ,  cr  is 
a  phonetic  corruption  of  bn!"G .  Cf .  also  note  on  Vbb^/J  in  3 ,  aa.  3 
ad  mortem,  &  Pt-sP  connected  D*i!l  with  Q^IHn  >  to  exterminate. 

(y)  Similarly  we  had  better  read  in  v.  5  -jp*fl3  (cf.  2  S  12,  3;  1K1, 
2)  instead  of  ^pnH  ;  the  verb  is  not  construed  with  the  accusative; 

see  Leviticus  30,  5.  <&  has  for  "TjpTi  FCDtfj"-!  a^o  rrjs  a-vyKoirov  o-ou,  & 
^"-"^p  r^FnX/J  ?  &  simply  ,_^o ,  but  3  ab  ea  quae  dormit  in  sinu 

tuo.  The  phrase  ^TT\2  corresponds  to  the  Assyr.  ina  suni  (HW  491b; 
KB  6,  82,  1.  35;  88,  1.  21).  This  does  not  mean  at  the  bosom,  but  in  the 
lap  or  at  the  hip;  it  is  used  also  for  hypogastric  (or  pubic)  region;  cf. 
AJSL  26,  1;  JBL  21,  46,  C.  Aram.  tfpT!  is  a  synonym  of  and 
Syr.  U~  means  also  privy  parts.    The  rendering  at  the  bosom  may  be 

*  We  find  a  similar  iUL©!  in  HD^B  instead  of  HZ^E  5  cf.  ZDMG  63,  526, 1.  41. 

f  For  ^niO  point  Vn&r>  ,  not  ^nX"1  !   Of.  GK  §  53,  n  ("ID^-pl  &c)  and  §  75,  u.  dd.  gg. 

it  !tv  i        -i-  -  "  : 
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retained  as  a  euphemism;  cf.  our  phrase  to  take  to  one's  bosom  =  to  marry. 
pT!  is  connected  with  Assyr.  xaqu,  ixiqu;  cf.  KAT2,  7,  14;  HW  275'. 
It  appears  in  Arabic  as  ^jli*  which  is  used  for  vulva  (i^y*)'  The 

i^jU  ^L&. ,  xaqi,  baqi  is  said  to  denote  the  sound  of  the  ^0  in  the 
flesh  of  the  interior  of  the  _yi  on  the  occasion  of  the  act  of  the  ^1^3 

(see  Lane  s.  v.).    The  verb  ^^b*  has  the  meaning  of  • 

Assyr.  sunu  may  be  connected  with  Arab.  j****  =  £X>La>. ;  for  sunu  = 
su'nu  cf.  suzuzu  —  su'zuzu  (HW  36b)  and  stirubtu,  ingatherings 
su'rubtu,  from  (see  note  on  nibbs*  ini).    The  n  instead  of  m  in 

sunu  is  due  to  partial  assimilation;  cf.  Assyr.  zenu  Q?5T)  =  DJT;  see 
note  on  1,  v.  In  Ethiopic,  (\dao  \  means  to  kiss;  cf.  French  embrasser. 
There  is  no  connection  between  p^J"!  and  ;J^^  '  *°  surround, 

hem  in 

For  the  etymology  of  fibS  see  AJSL  22,  257;  AJP  27,  161. 
*\T\*Zl  "'TZJDfcS  is  correctly  rendered  in  (Hr  ol  iv  ru>  oikw  olvtov,  3  domestici 
ejus. 

For  the  combination  of  a  couplet  with  2+2  beats  and  a  couplet  with 
3+3  beats  cf.  8  and  my  remarks  on  the  Song  of  Lamech  in  AJSL 
20,  164. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  transpose  the  second  and  fourth  hemistichs  of 
v.  6  so  as  to  have  the  hemistichs  referring  to  TQ  and  nb^  in  one  line. 

The  whole  passage  is  a  quotation  (cf.  AJSL  26,  10  and  note  on  7 ,  8) 
as  it  is  also  in  Matt.  10,  35.  36. 

(8)  For  mrnb  d*sd  m  by  read  trtrJi  dftbs  mnb ,  foi- 

lOWillg   (ffir    €7Tl   TO    KO.KOV   TOLS   ^ft/OaS   CLVTtoV   €TOLfxd£oV(TlV,  <S    ^  *  "~lV  fl.Sp 

]h  4 .  «i\ .  In  the  same  way  we  must  read  DSTSD  (—  &  ^ai^S})  for 
D^BS  in  Ps.  91,  12;  see  my  explanation  of  this  Maccabean  talisman  in 
the  Florilegium  Melchior  de  Vogu6  (Paris,  1909)  p.  277.  The  b  in 
^Q^t^nb  must  be  dropped,  just  as  the  b  must  be  canceled  before  2^5$ 
in  2 ,  rj;  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  read  b  instead  of  b^  • 

(c)  and  (£)  are  both  misplaced  glosses  to  "T^H  ;  cf .  note  on  2  >  e- 

(rj)  is  a  gloss  to  iv.    In  fifl  v.  4b  is  separated  from  v.  7  by  y. 

The  emendation  ^J-J  instead  of  QV  (M)  is  gratuitous. 

For  ^pg^JJ  read  ~riiE2 ;  the  initial  12  is  due  to  dittography;  *  is 
miswriting  for  ^ ;  the  n?  which  must  be  inserted,  must  be  canceled  in 
"|rnp3  (gloss  oo).  "jHIS^  DV  means  the  day  thou  lookest  for  or  for 
which  thou  hopest;  cf.  iv.  The  thou  refers  to  the  Congregation;  cf. 
fourth  note  on  vii  and  note  on  H,  £• 

(tj       is  concessive;  cf.  notes  on  iv. 
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(£)  For  the  etymology  of  tTI3  see  Nah.  32,  below, 
(v)  is  omitted  in  several  MSS  of  QSc ;  <UrVA  have  it. 

(00)  For  ^H^pS  read  SppSS;  see  note  on  rj.  The  emendation 
Drflp£  is  not  good.  "j(n)lpS  is  a  subsequent  addition  to  "p2£7J ,  or 
rather  not  vice  versa.  *ppB  means  here  thy  longing;  cf.  Ez. 
23,  21  (GB  648b,  1.  10).  To  desire  is  the  common  meaning  of  the  stem 
in  Ethiopic.  To  miss  means  also  to  feel  the  need  of,  to  long  for.  The 
original  meaning  is  to  look  for.  The  root  (A  JSL  23,  252)  is  p3  ,  whence 
Assyr.  paqu  and  napaqu  (HW  516b.  475a).  Cf.  also  MpS,  ^aa  = 
2?pn,  Ipn  (=talp3  Ez.  34,  11.  12)  and  yLo  Ub;  ^ib ;  also  ^  and 

(cf.  AJSL  23,  245).  The  semasiological  development  is  to  burst, 
to  open,  to  open  the  eyes,  to  look,  to  look  for,  to  await,  wait,  remain,  be 
.left. 

T 

(1)  For  (GK  §90,1)  read,  with  R,  Stade,  M,  .  Also 
fflrSES  have  the  plural. 

Insertion  of  the  article  before  improves  the  rhythm ;  cf .  Is.  32, 
15  niSir  b'2^*2*\ ;  also  Josh.  17,  15.    Before  b'2^2  the  article  is 

not  necessary;  cf.  first  note  on  H,  i-  ©  has  simply  Spvfxov,  but  prefixes 
the  article  to  Carmel,  Bashan,  and  Gilead. 

(ii)  We  need  not  explain  Db"l2  *72**D  as  haplography  of  Db*l2  ^2*D!D 
(for  confusion  of  2  and  J3  see  Est.  16,  1.  4).  Cf.  GK  §  118,  u  and  note 
on  H,  k. 

For  Y"ltf7J  "^82  read  D^lSED  for  the  construction 

with  the  accusative  cf.  GK  §  116,  h.  (£x3  (t^s  i$oSias  a-ov,  egressionis 
tuae)  read  *j ,  but       ("pilpS^J  >  o-oaJ)  have  the  3.  pers.  plur. 

For  read,  with  MN,  i|3&pn.    This  may  be  a  phonetic  cor- 

ruption; cf.  first  note  on  ii. 

(iii)  DmiSM  llZD"1  does  not  mean  they  will  despair  of  their  might. 
This  translation,  which  was  proposed  by  Ore  Hi  in  1888,  and  which  has 
since  been  adopted  by  WNM  and  G.  A.  Smith,  is  unwarranted; 
DrHlUjiE  inn"1  is  not  equivalent  to  DlV^DM  iTDtfiP  •    Nor  can  we 

T 

render,  with  Reuss,  they  will  be  disgraced  despite  their  power; 
similarly  Kautzsch's  Textbibel  renders  mit  alV  ihrer  Macht.  This 
would  require  the  emendation  QrHIXQ;  Kraetzschmar  proposed  to 
read  D^IB'Q  DrPfnjQ*  in  Ez.  32,  30.  But  the  preposition  "p2  is 
warranted  by  the  Versions  and  by  a  number  of  parallel  passages.  <&  has 
in  the  present  passage:  Ik  iraa-q^  Trjs  1<txvo<s  avrwv,  &  bM  "pfiJ-Q^I 
"pilfYnM  »  &  <osiZojjal^  cru^s  ^  ^oZouoJ ,  but  3  confundentur 
super  omni  fortitudine  sua,  which  means,  according  to  Grotius, 

*  This  is  a  gloss  derived  from  the  present  passage. 
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Pudore  ejftcientur  ob  (ita  subito)  omne  robur  suum  (destructum). 
Super,  however,  means  in  regard  to ;  it  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Ttf.pl  in 
the  phrase  iif/evaOaL  irepi  rtvo?  instead  of  two?.  We  could  say  in  Greek: 
\peva6r)(TovTai  rrepl  rrjs  kavrdv  8vvap.eu)<; ;  cf.  Thuc.  4,  108. 

The  preposition  *?J  in  DrH*U"J  llEU^  must  be  explained  accord- 
ing to  GK  §128,  f;  GB  429a,  g;  WdG  2,  139,  B.  This  phrase  means 
literally  They  ivill  experience  disappointment  from  their  power,  on  the 

part  of  their  power;  cf.  WdG  2,  131,  C.  In  Syriac,  Zols  means  to 
be  abashed  or  embarrassed  (in  the  presence  of  superiors,  &c)  whereas 
J  Zen-o  —  to  be  ashamed  of;  *s  is  here  the  3  instruments.  In  Ps. 
69,  7,  on  the  other  hand, 

-pippn/j  ^2  i-jbr-ba     yip  "a  'rcfcp-ba 

means :  Let  not  those  who  look  to  Thee  be  disgraced  in  me,  let  not  those 
who  seek  Thee  be  dishonored  in  me,  i.e.  If  I  were  disgraced  and  dis- 
honored, it  would  reflect  on  all  who  look  to  Thee  for  help  and  apply  to 
Thee  for  guidance.  A  nation  may  be  insulted  in  its  representative.  Cf. 
also  AJSL  21,  141,  n.  19. 

J.  D.  Michaelis   (1782)  rendered   prrfDjiE  =    sie  sollen 

durch  ihre  tapferen  Thaten  beschdmt  werden ;  he  probably  referred  the 
suffix  to  the  Jews.  Theiner  (1828)  translated:  sie  sollen  sich  schamen 
alter  ihrer  Macht;  also  RV  renders:  they  shall  be  ashamed  of  all  their 
might;  but  this  is  impossible.*  AV  has  confounded  at  all  their  might. 
Kleinert  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk  (Bielefeld,  1868)  translated:  sie  werden 
sich  schamen  so  dass  all  ihre  Kraft  vergeht;  he  referred  to  Ezek.  32,30 
and  Is.  23,  1  (cf.  GK  §119,  y).f 

The  correct  translation  of  OrH'GjfJ  T£Qh  is  they  ivill  be  disap- 
pointed by  their  power,  i.e.  their  power  on  which  they  relied  will  be  a 
i"TCn  nirp  (Hos.  7,  16;  Ps.  78,  57):  it  will  fail  them.  The  translators 
of  AV  might  have  said  They  will  be  failed  by  their  power.  This 
meaning  of  "j'J  t0l2  is  evident  in  a  number  of  passages,  e.g.  Is.  49,  23: 

"^p  ^ttZiZ"1  5  they  who  confide  in  Me  will  not  be  disappointed,  I  shall 
not  fail  those  who  confide  in  Me;  — Is.  20  5:  DttM  11313-  they 
will  be  disappointed  (or  left  in  the  lurch)  by  Ethiopia  to  which  they 
looked  for  help; — Jer.  2,  36:  niW32  PHZD  "ITEfcO  "'ilH  D™E"-  Dj, 

thou  wilt  be  disappointed  (or  left  in  the  lurch)  by  Egypt,  just  as  thou 
hast  been  disappointed  by  Assyria,  i.e.  Egypt  will  fail  thee,  just  as 

*  Contrast  Ez.  36,  32 :  DD^D^TD  TJObsm  IttTQ  i  be  ashamed  and  abashed  for  your 
ways. 

V  m         V  m  m  V 

fCf.  Syriac  phrases  like  ^     nVnV*  n\°    |  ,  they  were  too  weary  to  bury  (the 

dead).   See  also  note  on  HI  i  r. 
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Assyria  failed  thee;— Jer.  48, 13:*  rrs  T^a  iTEfctt  WflSU  EDI 
D~E27J  bfc*"IV2"J  b&OlZT  j  Moab  will  be  disappointed  by  Chemosh, 
just  as  the  Israelites  ivere  disappointed  by  Beth-el  wherein  they  con- 
fided, i.e.  Chemosh  will  not  help  Moab,  just  as  Beth-el  did  not  help 
the  Israelites;  — Hos.  10,  6:   V£?3!"2   bfcOTZT  ,  Israel  will  be 

disappointed  by  her  idols,  her  idols  will  not  help  her; — Hos.  4,  19: 
Dr^QT/E/J  llZO"1  j  their  altars  will  not  help  them; — Is.  1,  29:  Itfinn 
D^b^/J,  the  trees  will  not  help  you;  —  Jer.  12,  13:  DrTfibOQrtQ  YtfD  > 
they  will  be  disappointed  by  their  crops,  their  crops  will  fail ;  f  — 
.  Zeph.  3,  11:  ^Tllb^bs?  bM  WDft  ,t  oill  thy  deeds  will  not  help  thee; 
—  Zeeh.  13,  4:  irTn/J  TITtf  D^fcT2Dil  ,  <*>  vision  will  not  help  any 

of  the  prophets. 

We  need  not  point  Tzji^T  as  Niphal;  "jjiH&S  is  a  form  like  Arab, 
ixalu,  I  suppose  (WdG  1,  60,  B). 

(iv)  irnb^  FlItT  bS  after  DnTHjCftE  must  be  inserted  at  the 
beginning  of  v. 

For  the  pausal  form  mimmekka,  from  thee  (GK  §103,  i  and  m) 
cf.  aiiekka,  tvhere  art  thouf  (GK  §100,  o)  =  Assyr.  anukka;  cf. 
anussu,  where  is  he?  (HW  48b).  The  case  endings  were  originally 
accented  before  the  suffixes,  and  this  older  accentuation  is  preserved  in 
pause.  Under  the  influence  of  the  accent  the  following  consonant  was 
doubled;  cf.  Assyr.  isabbir  =  isabir,  &c;  see  AG2  §§65.  66.  108,  e; 
VG  §§41,  nn,  0;  90,  g;  EG  §  154,  b,  (3. 

(v)  For  bltf  in  the  clause  *|jTibfc<  TT\tT  btf  (see  first  note  on  iv)  read 
3Htf=nntf .    For  btf  instead  of  fitf  see  Kings  205,  14. 

For  b^  123?,  to  pass  over=to  disregard,  omit  to  notice  (contrast 
Jon.  2,  4;  see  AJSL  23,  256)  cf.  Prov.  19,  11;  also  Am.  7,  18;  8,  2.  We 
need  not  suppose  that  corresponds  to  ^A£.  =  &d*c  ^ia»£  (cf .  Kings 
163,  3).    &  vTrepftaivw  do^eius,  3  qui  transis  peccatum,  £  j.^*5  , 

The  p^C3  r,1C  of  v.  18  should  be  after  inbHD  • 

(vi)  For  p^nn  read  p^TlT  • 

The  two  hemistichs  of  the  second  line  must  be  transposed;  cf.  Kings 
278,  28.  38.  45;  Nah.  36,  5;  AJSL  22,  203,  n.  17,  1.  3. 

*The  preceding  v.  11  has  been  explained  BL  73,  n.  21.   The  fourth  hemistich,  which 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  gloss  *|bn  tfb  nblDQI  may  have  been  "DO'EIS  ppT 
(or   r"03OT2l3)    it   ivas   not  fined    (clarified)  with   a  straining-cloth,   Tpv-yoi™?,  Arab. 

j*!  J^i   which  is  derived  from       ,  mouth,  just  as  Ttt  is  derived  from       ;  see 
third  note  on  1 ,  vii.   For       =  O  cf.  JAOS  28,  118,  1.  5. 

tcf.  (trmn,  pi)  pn  ltrnnn  Mic.  i,  n.  12. 10. 

t  The  prefixed  negative  is  a  subsequent  insertion;  cf.  Kings  72,  18. 
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For  tf^'1  R53*in  by  ©"Wlf)  read  C3?F,  H<'  will  wash  off;  cf. 
Ps.  51,  4;  Acts  22,  16  (airokovo-ai  tols  d/xapTtus  (tov).  C3D  means  origi- 
nally to  tread,  then  to  ivalk  (German  walkeri)=to  full,  French  fouler  le 
drap;  walk-mill  (German  Walkmuhle)=fulling-mill,  French  foulerie ; 
cf.  Mark  9,  3.  See  the  remarks  in  my  paper  Some  Germanic  Ety- 
mologies (AJP  27,  157).  For  tf3  instead  of  D  cf.  note  on  ,  J.  The 
Versions  did  not  understand  this  word:  (5  KaraSvau,  3  deponet,  &  ^q.J-=j  . 

(vii)  is  a  liturgical  appendix. 

(a)  is  scribal  expansion;  &  has  simply  i£  Alyxm-Tov. 
(8)  We  need  not  read  in  this  illustrative  quotation  (cf.  last  note  on 
1 »  y)  IjTXtt/l  ;  the  our  in  <&%3  is  a  harmonizing  correction.    Z  bD 

For  mb&E  cf.  AJSL  23,  238,  v;  256,  a. 

n 

(i)  nmSiTl  robkn  are  feminine  collectives;  see  GK  §  122,  s.  ^b-I 
means  to  halt,  not  to  be  exhausted  (so  M  following  Schulthess)  or  to 
be  broken  (ffi  awreTpLfxfxevos).    Also  ^Xib  means  to  limp  ^  ^♦^)- 

3  claudicantem  is  correct.  The  best  translation  for  JlFHjJ-n  t"I2?b2£n 
would  be  the  stragglers  and  strays.  The  strays  are  the  Jewish  apos- 
tates at  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean  period  (AJSL  19,  139,  n.  32) 
who  had  been  drawn  away  (Deut.  4,  19;  30,  17)  from  Judaism  (cf.  the 
Talmudic  InfTOn  whereas  the  stragglers  (lit.  halters,  limpers)  are 

the  Jews  who  halted  between  Judaism  and  Hellenism;  they  were  luke- 
warm (cf.  Rev.  3,  15)  i.e.  less  ardent  and  enthusiastic  than  the  Macca- 
bees and  less  orthodox  than  the  D^TCm  (GJV  1, 203,  n.  44).  Originally 
H^j  denotes  an  estray,  i.e.  an  animal  which  has  strayed  from  the  inclo 
sure  of  its  owner  (cf.  AJSL  19,  142).  2?b^  is  an  animal  that  halts  and 
lags  behind  (cf.  German  nachhinken),*  To  halt  means  also  to  hesitate. 
The  halters  hesitated  to  join  the  Maccabees;  cf.  D^S^O  Ps.  119,  113 
and  AJSL  19,  140,  n.  34.  IK  18,21:  THE  btf  DTICS  DDK  TO  12? 
D^SSCn  means:  How  long  will  ye  halt  between  (lit.  limp  toivard)  the 
two  branches  (sections,  sects)  i.e.  the  worship  of  Jhvh  and  the  worship 

of  Baal.    £  ■pablS)  "ptlb  p^B,  *  '  3 

claudicatis  in  duas  partes.  Claudicare  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of 
vacillare;  Lucretius  says  claudicat  axis  mundi.  Grotius  remarks 
that  usquequo  claudicatis  in  duas  partes  t  is  equivalent  to  quod  Graeci 
dicer ent  eVa/^oTept^eTe  (altematis).  Semel  constituendum  est  quomodo 
vivendum  sit.  Alioqui  semper  fluctuatur.  For  b2?  in  1  K  18,  21  we 
must  read  btf ,  and  D^Sl^C  should  be  written  with  ^  ;  -it  corresponds  to 


*Cf.  1  M  5,  33  J  *at  Vv  'lovfia?  e-ma-vvdyuiv  tou?  ecrxari^ovTa^  (=  Q*^n&513)- 
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,  su'bah,  branch;  the  3  in  Hebrew  is  due  to  partial  assimila- 
tion of  the  b  to  the  s;  cf.  CjT25D  (12533)  =  21233  (D1233)  and  Est.  55,  n .*;  57, 
last  note  on  T ;  see  also  above,  last  note  on  1 . 

Some  MSS  of     add  to  v-voXei/A/ML  (WoA-iawa)  the  attribute  Sta/xeVov,  a 

lasting  remnant. 

For  fl^brijn  read,  with  Gratz,  n^bsn,  fern.  part. Niph.  of  ; 
cf.  ZAT  29,  282.  Also  3  earn  quae  laboraverat  read  nittb^n  •  We 
must  not  read  nmsn  (cf.  note  on  T\*V23,  in  ft ,  tt)  or  nbr^n  (WN). 

(ii)  Insertion  of  D^IjQ  (cf.  0  after  the  first  hemistich  (ffi  +  ev  tois 
Wv€aiVi  &  \±aZ>£>)  would  spoil  the  rhythm. 

For  D^ITO  read  TT  2*-P!j  ;  the  omission  of  the  *J  after  the  1 
is  due  to  haplography,  and  T  ZTS'lb  became  D^2"^D  •  In  Ps.  72.  6 
we  must  read  y-)K  "nT/2  3*2*0  instead  of  "pX  STf  T"1T  tTQ^S^O ;  cf . 
ZAT  29,  286,  below.  (£x  adds  7rtirTovcra  after  ws  Spocros  7rapa  Kv/otov  =  bftj 
nin^  n^'- •    2"Q*1  means  originally  abundant,  copious,  profuse. 

fflr  crwaxOr}  read  Hip"1  instead  of  nip"  • 

(iii)  For  the  etymology  of  "PSD  see  BL  127,  below. 

In  the  last  line  of  this  triplet  we  have  enjambement  (Est.  31)  with 
3x2  beats  (2  +  2+2)  instead  of  2  X  3  (3  +  3).  Cf.  the  first  line  of  X  ,  iii, 
and  the  beginning  of  Ecclesiastes : 

:bnn  bsn  n^bnn    bnn  D^bnn  bnn. 
iii  ii  i 

means  here  to  leap  over  the  inclosure  (cf.  ^Vl  Ps.  18,  30)  and 
break  into  the  fold.    It  cannot  be  the  verb  (j^-)  from  which  n"Q9  5 
anger  is  derived.    Lagarde  combined  this  word  with  vfipis.  Arab. 
,  gabira,  to  be  angry  is  used  of  an  angry  (inflamed)  sore. 

The  *|  before  C"J1  is  the  Waw  apodosis;  see  Est.  16,  1.  7.  Cf.  also 
the  last  hemistichs  of       iii  and  n  >  vi. 

C in  the  present  passage  does  not  mean  treads  down  (3  concul- 
caverit)  but  strikes  down  with  the  forefoot;  C"-1  corresponds  to 
(AJSL  23,  235,  n.  46)  to  kick  (*-L*^J  ! j>l  or  to  strike  with 

the  foot,  in  this  case  to  deal  a  blow  with  the  paw.  Also  oas?  means  to 
paw,  e.g.  j-^i-s  afl-s9  wno  ,  the  lion  pawed  the  ground ;  cf . 

pl293  TiBfT  Job  39,  21  (the  1  in  T27T  is  due  to  dittography).  For 
"2  =  3  cf.  tib'2  —  tibs ,  DITj  =  U712J3  >  see  the  conclusion  of  the  first  note 
on  i.    (Ex  has  Siao-rei  Aas  (scz7.  rats  oWriv)  for  >  &  warns  ,  cw£  down, 

P  V  Q  V 

broke  or  tore  in  pieces ;  cf .  >c?<n  >c?oi  wams  . 

For  •-ift  uses  j-sZ  which  means  not  only  to  break,  but  also  to 
tear;  cf.  }ZoIj*1»  i-kfiZ* 
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(iv)  The  suffix  in  -polC  refers  to  Assur,  i.e.  the  Seleucidan  king- 
dom; cf.  notes  on  0.    See  also  Nah.  12,  below,  and  15,  x.    Z  has 

tlllClD  5  cf.  the  conclusion  of  note  24  in  AJSL  23,  230. 
Before  "pTOS^E  we  may  insert  fitf  (or  bO)  to  avoid  the  clashing 
of  two  beats. 

DUSTED  denotes  here  the  charms  and  allurements  of  Hellenic  cul- 
ture; cf.  Nah.  10,  1.  5;  ZDMG  61,  285,  n.  18. 

R  is  right  in  making  the  second  half  of  the  third  line  begin  with 
Dhl3rmtf  .    For  the  preposition  ntf  (=  U$)  cf.  Jud.  11,  27;  2  S  2,  6. 

(v)  The  omission  of  1  before  JT»T  is  due  to  haplography;  cf.  first 
note  on  vi  and  last  note  on  8. 

In  Is.  2,  2  "p32  (dSc  ifjLcfxives)  stands  before  |"T»T  •  In  the  present 
passage  &  inserts  k^avk  before  to  opo?  tov  Kvptov,  although  it  has  hoijxov 
after  this  phrase.    The  meter  shows  that  D^nn  1ZJ^"Q  "pD3  is  correct. 

The  enclitic  Kit!  (cf  Nah.  20,  below)  is  omitted  in  Is.  The  insertion 
of  fcOH  improves  the  rhythm. 

For  ybS  (&  ^Hlb^)  read  Vbtf  (Is.).  3  ad  earn,  £  oi^ ,  <&  ?rpos  avrov 
(but  in  Is.  eV  avro). 

Is.  has  b^  instead  of  D'ftS7 ,  and  D^/H^  instead  of  . 

The  p^iCS  wpC  of  v-  1  should  be  after  Um37\  "Obni  • 

(vi)  Is.  omits  1  before  the  second  hemistich  of  the  first  line;  cf.  first 
note  on  v. 

For  lyfii  Is.  has  . 

VIDITC  means  some  of  His  irays;  cf.  GK  §  119,  wt,  n.  1. 
For  HliT  "121  read  1"G"T ',  cf.  second  note  on  fj  >  i- 

(vii)  For  D^l  UmW  Is.  has  D^jH,  and  Q^l  D^b  for  Dljb 

trap  • 

The  meter  requires  DnTQin ,  not  DrQIu  (Is.). 

DTlfcO  should  be  transposed  to  the  end  of  the  line,  after  DrrrVrTjMl 
(Is.  plene  DnTrirrDni)-  T\R ,  ploughshare  may  be  an  Assyrian  loan- 
word; the  stem  maybe  ededu,  to  be  sharp  =  TTH  (cf .  ^*xC*Jl  , 
hadd  as-sikkin,  edge  of  the  knife)  so  that  FlStf  would  stand  for  edt  = 
edditu,  haddatu  (E  26,  10;  28,  f).  Cf.  the  remarks  on  blbtf=Assyr. 
Elulu  for  J^-Lt  in  the  second  note  on  1,i.  For  ploughshare 
=edt  cf.  with=id.t,  fern,  of  T  ;  see  Proverbs  51,  3.  The  transla- 
tion colter  is  impossible;  the  Palestinian  ploughs  have  no  colters;  the 
share  is  merely  a  stake  with  a  pointed  metal  sheath  (EB  78). — In  2  K  6,  5 
bfOrvntf  does  not  mean  edge  of  the  iron ;  see  Kings  204,  28.    In  1  S 

is,  20  inahrtaTiK  is  a  gloss  to  m&rna?  and  imznrra  n&o,  at  the 

end  of  the  verse,  is  a  variant  to  this  gloss ;  cf .  notes  on  "2 ,  yy .  88 .  The 
text  of  the  following  verse  may  have  been  originally:  ^P^SH  fifTm 
D^/flTpbl  DTlfi^b  DTVtflbSQ  ;   the  other  words  are  tertiary  glosses. 
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D^S  may  be  a  corruption  of  D^IVujbEQ  ■ — The  noun  HTlSSn  is  supported, 
by  ffi  6  T/ovy77Tos=T£^n  >  but  it  is  a  transposition  of  H^^S  ?  from  y»£ 
which  corresponds  to  \jOyi,  to  notch  (for  transposed  doublets  see 

conclusion  of  first  note  on  i).  In  the  present  passage  this  word  has  the 
privative  meaning  (ZAT  29,  282,  n.  1)  to  remove  notches  (Arab.  Jl»  ,  fall 
or  aU-ta",  t  film  ah)  or  saw-like  teeth,    Similarly  jz*. ,  hazza  means  to 

notch,  and  the  second  form  (•^•^)  has  the  meaning  to  sharpen.  Arab. 

means  to  make  a  notch  and  to  make  a  breach,  Heb.  y*)3  .  French 

breche  means  both  notch  and  breach;  a  gapped  knife  is  a  couteau 
6br4cher.  The  unnotching  (French  chapler,  German  dengeln  which  is 
connected  with  English  ding=to  strike,  beat)  was  done  with  a  hammer 
(cf.  ITT^b  in  v.  20). — "lll^bp  may  be  a  corruption  of  ftlSTZJ  bpbp ,  and 
this  may  be  a  gloss  to  =  n^n3  •    For  the  fem.  pi.  rfiBTU  see 

GK  §  87,  o.  Similarly  we  have  in  Syriac:  \±±  and  ]L1m> ,  and  in  Assyrian: 
sinna  or  sinnati  (HW  676b).  <&  read  ■j'UJ,  tooth  instead  of  "ptC  •  For 
bpbp  cf.  Eccl.  10,  10  and  the  Saphel  (cf.  AJSL  23,  248)  JU£<o  (for  Ju~, ; 
cf.  GB  xvii).  Similarly  the  Aramaic  loanword  ,  to  sharpen  is  a 
Saphel  of  1171 . 

fcWT  tfb  (Is.)  is  preferable  to  Itf^  tfb  . 

For  1*13  ba        read  ^  b?  1j  ;  £  |^ . 

Is.  has  "IT-b^  instead  of  "pTSb"'  • 

(viii)  This  triplet  is  not  found  in  Is. 

(P)  Cf.  2,  8.  The  addition  of  1  may  be  due  to  Zeph.  3,  19,  where  we 
read  -pptf  niTOiT]  WMfcPl  fiS  WIDEST] 5  cf .  note  on  tt  .  R's  con- 
jecture ^n^^n  *Vj5sfc  !llj>0>  et  felix  reddetur  quod  afflixi  would  not 
suit  the  meter. 

(8)  We  need  not  read  (with  WNM)  ib^  (®  ■pnb'D)  instead  of  *jbD , 
although  we  have  ^/^TEfc*  m  the  third  line;  cf.  notes  on  H ,  e  ;  t3  >  i- 

We  cannot  read  rPSSSl  (so  NM,  following  Wetzstein)=  JTPfcO  ; 
if  we  find  HTB  in  Gen.'  25,  16;  Num.  31,  10;  Ez.  25,  4;  Ps.  69,  26; 
1  Chr.  6,  39,  we  can  hardly  expect  fTPS  m  the  present  passage;  cf. 
■ptt  =  ^52  m  note  on  j,  iv.  51^213  =  t12S3  Dlp'2-  The  name  of  the 
capital  of  the  Edomites,  ,  means  T3?  ;  cf .  the  remarks  on 

Dbl3?  in  the  notes  on  j ,  vi.  2  ©  have  eV  6xvp<*>fJuiTi ;  but  read 
^  need  (iv  $\fya,  p^oj-s).  H1253  in  the  present  passage 
stands  for  jTPX22  ;  before  a  noun  beginning  with  2  the  preposition  J, 
is  often  omitted;  cf.  note  onH,  *  ■ 

The  Versions  mistook  bsb?  for  bs&>  darkness;  <&  avx^r}^-  a^XMP^ 
which  means  not  only  dry,  but  also  {e.g.  2  Pet.  1, 19)  dark;*  'A,  a-KorwBrjs, 

*Preuschen,  HandwOrterbuch  (Giessen,  1910)  col.  186  quotes  tottos  avxMWOTa-ros  from 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  (21). 
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3  nebulosa,  &  UnViS,  K  TEE  •    Cf.     oi/^rat  (  =  n&0)  instead  of 
(=J-J2n)  in  5,  3.  is  connected  with  Assyr.  bntf  (or  rather  b£K) 

to  6e  full  (HW  7)  and  Arab.  Ju*  =  (ZDMG  61,  294,  1.  28)*  or  Jui^ 
(cf.  J-^JU  J^^)-     Also  in  Arabic  we  find  ,  habila 

(with  6)  to  be  full,  pregnant=mfc*2  Eccl.  11,  5;  also  full  of  wrath 
Cf.  Assyr.  ina  mali  libbati,  libbati  imtali  (HW  366b) 
and  tf^n  ^b/jnn  Dan.  3,  19;  also  BA  1,  131.  For  ustabil  instead  of 
ustapil  see  BAL  103,  and  for  a  instead  of  e  cf.  Kings  163,  4.  The 
noun  Dnb33?5  pestilential  buboes  (not=Q,,taint2 ,  piles,  hemorrhoids)  is 

t: 

compared  in  BDB  with  Assyr.  ublu  (or  rather  uplu,  syn.  malu). 

For  c=_  cf.  note  on  T!3  in  j ,  v  and  ^h,  bosom  (Job  31,  33)=Aram. 
c  C 

;  jLa2-&>,  haccad,  harvester  =  0WL  :  (more  correctly  O5?^  :)~ 
Assyr.  eldu  for  ecdu,  ecidu,  hacadu  (ASKT  68,  5;  BAL  95). 

bs"2  means  originally  filling,  then  leveled  platform  in  which  the 
cavities  in  the  ground  are  filled,  just  as  we  use  filling  for  the  raised 
embankment  of  a  railroad.  The  Assyr.  term  is  mullu  (cf.  Targ. 
WPb^Jj  embankment,  rampart)  or  tamlu  (HW  411b)  or  kumu  (AJSL 
26,  24,  n.  59).  bB2?  denotes  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Ha  ram  as- 
sarlf,  containing  the  palace  of  Solomon  &c,  whereas  fc^V/J  seems  to 
designate  the  northwestern  area  with  the  Temple.  The  areas  of  the 
Solomonic  Temple  and  Palace  were,  of  course,  much  smaller  than  the 
present  Haram  as-sarif.  Cf.  the  cut  on  p.  212  of  the  second  edition 
of  Benzinger's  Hebr.  Archdologie. 

For  T3?22  HmStf  read,  with  R,  Hitzig,  N,  fi^Stf ;  cf. 

notes  on    ,  ii.    For  rH3K  see  ZAT  29,  284,  n.  7. 

"P3?2  means  young  (Assyr.  cixru)  not  small.  The  House  of 
Ephrath  (David's  clan)  was  junger  Adel.  David  was  a  parvenu,  whereas 
Saul  was  of  ancient  and  honorable  lineage.  The  statement  in  1  S  17,  12, 
that  David's  father  was  an  elder  ("pT  =  ^^y*)  among  men,f  i.e.  the 

head  of  one  of  the  leading  families,];  is  derived  from  a  late  (midrashic) 
source  (after  400  B.C.).  (&  6Aiyoo-Tos  means  not  only  least,  but  also  one  of 
a  few,  rare,  almost  unique;  contrast  7toAAoo-tos,  one  of  many,  common. 
The  version  which  we  find  in  Matt.  2,  6  {koX  <tv,  B-qOXeefx  yfj  lov&a,  ovSa/xws 
iXa^arr]  et  iv  ^ye/xoaiv  lovSa  •  ck  crov  yap  i£e\evaeTai  rjyovfJLevos  octtls  woifxavet 
tov  Xaov  ixov  tov  laparjX.)  is  unwarranted. 

D^sbjtf  means  clans;  so,  too,  in  1  S  23,  23. 

For  HTTP  see  ZAT  29,  284,  n.  6. 

*The  translation  of  sata  q6  ittuti,  they  were  webbed  (covered)  with  cobwebs  is 
explained  in  AJSL  26,  12,  below. 

tfcO  before  D^IDDXH  is  dittography;  so  Hitzig,  Driver,  Lohr. 
JCf.l  S  16,  4. 
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"b  =  i:b  Is.  9,5;  seeOLZ  12,  67,  n.  1;  cf.  also  AJSL  20.164;  23,258. 
For         read  fc^"1  ;  cf .  third  note  on  ft ,  i.    The  patriotic  poem 

....  T  T 

from  which  this  triplet  is  quoted  was  written  after  the  birth  of  Zerub- 
babel  about  538  b.c.  (see  OLZ  12,  67,  n.  1). 

fflr  kcu  oij/erai  Kal  n-oifiavei  for  n5"l1  is  a  doublet;  oif/erac  (=  fJ&O  >  °f.  the 
remarks  on  the  reading  bi&  for  bs?  in  4,  8)  is  the  original  rendering, 
and  iroLfxavd  a  subsequent  correction. 

For  bl'C  read  b^IOl  ;  cf.  first  note  on  v. 

(£)  Cf.  the  last  but  one  note  on  v  and  the  first  note  on  vii.  <Hr<£  read 
D^IQ  also  before  the  second  hemistich  of  ii.  Insertion  of  D^ljQ  would 
spoil  the  rhythm.    VZ  has  &T!2!2fiE3= D^IjS  in  iii,  but  not  in  ii. 

(rj)  We  need  not,  with  WNM,  read  U^T\      vijswOrjo-eTai,  3  exaltabitur) 
instead  of  DIlH  ;  in  a  gloss  the  jussive  is  quite  appropriate. 

(0)  For  this  gloss  (a  quotation  from  a  Maccabean  patriotic  poem)  cf . 
my  paper  The  religion  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  in  TOCR  1,  268.  For 
the  etymology  of  n^tf  see  JAOS  28,  117;  cf.  also  Par.  40,  22  and 
Delitzsch's  third  lecture  on  Babel  and  Bible  (Stuttgart,  1905)  n.  42. 
"1Tu3^  is  here  the  name  of  the  country,  not  of  the  god;  cf.  the  last  line 
of  this  triplet  and  contrast  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites  (1894) 
p.  92,  n.  2.  (£AM  have  'Aaavpios  instead  of  Aaaovp,  3  Assyrius,  % 
nilO^r^  >  &  U'o^l  •  *YlTZ3fc$  denotes  here  Syria,  i.e.  the  Seleucidan 
kingdom  which  is  called  in  Ps.  137,  8  (OLZ  10,  65)  ban  ra  ■  In  Nah.  * 
3,  7,  it  is  called  Nineveh;  see  Nah.  10,  23;  ZDMG  61,  285,  n.  17,  and 
cf.  |* Lw= Damascus  (AJSL  26,  26)  and  Syria,  (cf.  second  note  on 

-  i  X)=Cairo  (jLs&lftJ!  and  Egypt. 

'  i 

For  irnWl&U  (G  KttPTTOa,  cf.  Est.  7;  £  ^bls,  cf.  Assyr. 
sixirtu,  HW  495b)  read  (with  RNM,  following  (&  km.  ryv  x<*>Pav  v/iG>v) 
^Zr\'21$!3.  •  This  emendation  is  favored  even  by  Ryssel  (but  not  by  W). 
The^riginal  form  of  V)TQTW  may  have  been  "TJltf ;  see  ZDMG  61,  194, 
1.  12;  63,  526,  1.  47. 

Ijbj^n  (GK  §  72,  i)  had  better  be  pointed  Iwbptl  ■ 

utytC2  must  not  be  explained  according  to  GK  §  128,  1  (so  NM). 
It  means  simply  leaders  of  men,  Assyr.  nasike  nise-;  it  has  about 
the  same  meaning  as  the  Homeric  Trot/x-eVes  Aawv.    £  XIEj"^ 
&  jj-o'«jo? ;  but  ffi  S^y/xara  avOponroiv ,  confounding  ~C3  (= Assyr. 

nasaku,  to  appoint,  HW  472a)  with  *p2J3  ,  to  bite.    For  confusion  of 
and  C  cf.  note  on  ^,  £.     The  translators  may  have  used  Stjyfxara 
avOpwTTuv  in  the  sense  of  incisive,  German  schneidig;  cf.  also  D"^^ 
Num.  33,  55;  Josh.  23,  13. 

*]3ni  must  be  accented  Ijni ,  not  IJIl ;  it  is  not  derived  from 
H2n,  but  from  EH  =  Y2n,  Arab.  ^Os ,  radda  (=daqqa,  jarasa, 
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J"j^3  ®  t^oi^uxvovctlvi  3  pascent;  but  &  <a^po,  from  JJTI ;  for 

the  1  cf.  Noldeke's  Styr\  G/*.2,  §35.  5b  uses  the  same  form  (<aL.jJo) 
in  4,  3,  for  imnDV  Also  in  Ps.  2,  9  (JHUC,  No.  163,  91")  <&  has 
ttolimxvcls  <xvtov<;  (  =  D3?ir9  for  D21F1  j         naif  shatter  them. 

1*1233  =  Babylonia  (Gen.  10,  10)  i.e.  the  Seleucidan  kingdom; 
see  above,  note  on  IVuDK-  For  Nimrod  cf.  AJSL  19,  199,  n.  *;  26,  24, 
n.  60;  ZAT  30,  36. 

For  JTHnSS,  read  inrpn£Q>  3  in  lancets;  cf.  Flint"©?  drawn 
swords,  Ps.  55,  22;  also  Ez.T21,  33  and  Ps.  37,  14. 

(A.)  For  ^TCK  read  -pilljx  ;  the  ■>  was  added  in  order  to  prevent 
the  reading  Sj'Htzj&S,  hail  to  thee!  Cf.  the  remarks  on  nS^TZT  (Cant. 
5,  2)  in  BL  33,  n.  18* 

We  must  not  substitute  (with  Steiner  and  NM)  *p^£3?  for  -p*#  ; 
the  Maccabees  destroyed  a  good  many  Hellenistic  cities  in  Palestine; 
cf.  e.g.  1  M  5,  68;  10,  84;  11,  61;  16,  10;  also  which  glorifies  John 
Hyrcanus'  destruction  of  Samaria  about  107  b.c. 

(v)  This  gloss  is  found  also  in  Is.  2,  3,  but  it  is  superfluous;  cf.  note 
on  8 ,  pp. 

(o)  This  gloss  does  not  appear  in  Is.  The  glossator  may  have 
thought  of  1  M  8,  19;  12,  1,  2.  To  be  sure,  the  Maccabees  did  not 
dictate  any  terms  to  the  Romans  or  Spartans. 

(ir)  This  is  a  scribal  expansion  derived  from  Joel  4,  10.  For  the 
etymology  of  1ETE  see  AJSL  26.  1. 

(a)  For  innin  read  -Q1J-J ;  cf.  Is.  5,  17.  The  final  1  may  be 
prefixed  to  gloss  b ;  it  may  be  explained  also  as  dittography  of  the  1 
(cf.  note  on  "l^/J^n  in  ZL  5  <*<*)  or  ""Gin  may  have  been  written  plene 
*0*nn  >  and  the  *\  transposed. 

(6)  For  iiroHtl  read  n^/J^ntl ,  thou  wilt  make  her  (the  city)  km, 
from  D151 ;  cf.  Nah.  44;  ZDMG  61,  295,  1.  7.  D1&C3  fQtTiin  is 
equivalent  to  D1«  nSKbttTl  5  cf.  b&CnZT  bS  2  S  6,  19  and 

SjfiH  "jl'jn  Ps-  42,  5;  p/JH  is  derived  from  01H  ;  see  second  note  on 
j ,  i.  For  Masoretic  endorsements  of  manifest  textual  errors  (5  instead 
of  3;  contrast  second  note  on  1,  vi)  cf.  Est.  40,  1.  4.  The  reading 
nS^iin  (WNM)  is  not  good.  3  tumultuabuntur  a  multitudine  homi- 
num.  '"'  Cf.  Zech.  2,  8. 15;  8,  4-8.  20-23. 

For  "/J  ,  in  consequence  of  see  GB  429%  g. 

*  For  the  difficult  passage  in  Cant.  7,  10  D^Stp"1  TlSTU  HHTTO »  causing  the  lips  of 
sleepers  to  pine  for  it  (from  HIT  =  we  have  a  good  parallel  in  the  story  Wayfarers 

by  Thomas  Chesworth,  reprinted  (from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine)  in  the  New  York 
weekly  Short  Stories,  vol.  xlvi,  No.  2  (May,  1902).  We  read  there  (p.  187) :  I  wondered  if  it 
were  the  Vizier's  place.  That  personage  was  long  ago  abed,  probably  smacking  lips  of 
slumber  over  the  succulent  joys  of  the  last  meal.   Cf.  Cant.  29. 
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(c)  The  emendation  b&OuT  1T2  (WN)  is  gratuitous;  for  rQ=n"Q 
cf.  Est.  20. 

(d)  Ryssel  thinks  that  H&Q  is  the  original  text,  and  J-JfiiWl  a  gloss. 
N  places  H^ni  before  n jb/J/J  • 

(e)  For  rfibBE  read  (with  M)  PtobBEM ',  the  omission  of  the  article 
is  due  to  haplography.  0  adds  ex  Ba/3v\u>vo<s;  cf.  Zech.  6,  10.  The  state- 
ment (M)  that     has  ck  BafivXwvos  instead  of  vdb'Q'Q  is  incorrect. 

(/)  is  a  later  addition;  David  was  not  born  at  Beth  lehem;  cf.  OLZ 
12,  65.  (&  kol  av  BrjOXee/x  oikos  E<£pa0a  suggests  that  BrjBXeefi  is  a  gloss  to 
or/cos  Efoada  (so  RWMN). 

(g)  is  vertical  dittography  of  IVlVlb  in  the  hemistich  below. 

(h)  Dbl3?  m/U'tU  is  a  quaternary  gloss;  without  this  addition  U*Tp'2 
might  be  taken  to  mean  in  the  east;  cf.  j ,  aa. 

(i)  "Db  (®  "p3  *  ^  *nV>)  means  here  verily  thus ;  cf .  first  note  on 
j ,  v.  'The  conjecture  T^b  is  gratuitous. 

■jft3  means  here  to  sell  (into  slavery  or  bondage).  Cf.  1  K  14,  16; 
Joel  4,  3.  In  Assyrian  contracts  nadanu,  to  give  is  the  common  ex- 
pression for  to  sell,  whereas  maxaru,  to  receive  (cf.  ,  price)  means 
to  buy. 

For  b2  read  btf. 

(I)  For  iQ'vZTl  (2,  KaroiK^o-oW)  read  imiTI I  so  &  ("."Cirri)  and  several 

it  t  : 

Hebrew  MSS.    3      convertentur,  &  ^oisUo .  cannot  stand  for 

Htn  inizr  (so  wnm). 

(m)  HT  refers  to  the  ruler-to-be  (Zerubbabel).  Cf.  AJSL  23,  224,  v; 
Pur.  2,  41. 

(n)  This  is  based  on  the  repetition  of  ^  in  o. 

(0)  is  a  variant  (cf .  notes  on  2 ,  yy  •  88)  or  correction,  with  repetition  of 
*5  and  irbl3j^  instead  of  tTfYWEIfcO  or  rather  WETO  ■  For  the 
position  of  this  variant  at  the  end  of  this  quotation  see  Pur.  47,  41. 

(q)  ©  tov  Aaa-ovp  read  simply  11HJ1S  FlX  ;  y-^  is  repeated  from 
the  second  hemistich;  cf.     ,  -mr. 

(r)  The  7J  prefixed  to  lltflK  must  be  appended  to  b^^H  (Db^J"l). 
®  fcCj^PTZTl  5  &  iv'^10  •  This  72  cannot  be  explained  according  to  GK 
§  119,  y  (so  Cf.  end  of  third  paragraph  of  note  on  T ,  iii. 

(1)  The  suffixes  of  the  third  person  in  DbS*  and  PJX'b7J  after  the 
preceding  vocatives  and  "JHfc<  are  not  exceptional;  cf.  notes  on 
pi,  e;  H,  8  and  Noldeke,  Syr.  £r.2,  §350,  C;  GK  §135,  r;  cf.  also 
l^rp  =  D'HIT  ;  see  my  article  The  Language  of  Nimrod  the  Kashite  in 
the  Andover  Review,  July,  1884,  p.  96,  n.  1. 

*  Cf.  the  gloss  in  1  K  22,  28:  D^D  0^72?  TOttE  i  see  Kings  173, 15. 
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(5  Aoyovs  did  not  read  instead  of         I  Aoyous  is  merely  an 

explanatory  addition,  and  7ravras  =  DbD  is  omitted,  because  FlX"b"-  is 
rendered  by  iravr^  ol  iv  avrrj  (so  Ryssel). 

For  fc^"*  point  fc*^  ;  this  hymn  was  written  after  the  destruction  of 

....  T  T 

Samaria  about  107  b.c.  (GJV  1,  268).  It  is  not  a  prophecy  which  was 
afterward  fulfilled  by  John  Hyrcanus  (Est.  28).  The  passage  in 
Joseph.  Ant.  13,  10,  3  is  based  on  the  present  psalm.  Cf.  note  on  fc^"* 
at  the  end  of  the  notes  on  ti,  8;  also  note  on  "jbn  (2,  11)  in  "2 ,  aa,  and 
below,  first  note  on  iii.  The  preterites  ^"Hl  ""Pi  after  the  participle 
are  impossible;  we  might  say  tp"n  TV*!  ....  >  but  not 
vice  versd. 

The  Qere  T'JS  (GrK  §95,  o)  is  not  good;  we  must  read  Tfi/jn  with 

••  t:  it  I 

recession  of  the  accent  owing  to  the  following  .    The  double 

plural  ending  in  ^1722= Assy  r.  bamate  (cf.  last  note  on  *l)  must  be 
explained  in  the  same  way  as  in  *12^2  ;  cf.  Kings  200,  18. 

(ii)  N's  transposition  of  the  second  and  third  hemistichs  is  not  good; 
both  hemistichs  of  the  second  line  refer  to  the  first  hemistich  of  the 
first  line;  the  second  hemistich  of  this  couplet  is  a  parenthetical  circum- 
stantial clause:  Beneath  Him  the  mountains  melted  (while  vales  were 
cleft)  like  wax  before  the  fire,  like  water  falling  over  a  declivity  (lit. 
descent).  This  refers,  of  course,  to  streams  of  lava;  cf.  ZDMG  63,  520, 
n.  36.  The  mountains  melt  like  wax,  and  the  molten  rocks  flow  down 
like  a  waterfall. 

After  D*pl22»H  there  is  a  pause;  cf.  first  note  on  1 ,  ii  and  BL  xv. 
For  y^Tl  in  the  absolute  state  we  had  better  point  jfl*n  •  This 

T 

Qamec  merely  indicates  an  accented  short  a ;  cf .  Est.  8  (nflTT/J). 

D"H37J  is  not  derived  from  *Vj£,  as  is  generally  supposed,  or  from 
TQ  =  Assyr.  gararu  sa  me  (HW  204)= Arab.   ^LJ  ^SJ^ >  as  W 

suggests.  It  is  the  participle  Pual  of  ^"Q  5  to  fall.  The  omission  of 
the  prefixed  7J  in  D^iPJ/J   DT2  may  be  due  to  haplography;  cf. 

ErCp*p  DH!D  =  D^p^  DrD  Eccl.  9,  12,  also  GK  §52,  s.  The  verb 
"ijilQj  to  fall,  said  of  the  water,  is  more  poetic  than  to  flow;  on  the 

other  hand,  "CO  >  to  flow,  said  of  the  stones  in  iii,  is  more  poetic  than 
"CPJ  >  to  fall-  ©  Karacfiepofievov  means  falling.  Aram.  ~\j)2  >  to  exter- 
minate is  a  transposed  doublet  (cf.  last  note  on  1)  of  ;  cf.  Est.  55, 
n.  *. 

(iii)  For  *IY0TD*I  (<K  Orjao/xaL)  and  "■jnlsiSTl  (®  Karao-Trao-w)  read  ^n'^TDl 
and  ^IT^HI ;  cf.  note  on         m  i. 

For  niiCH  h3?b  read  (tTW)  TWb  •  For  the  affixing  of  the  prefixed 
J-J  contrast  first  note  on  J$ ,  ii,  and  for  the  substitution  of  1  for  ^  cf .  note 
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on  2,  ir.  niTC  is  a  gloss  derived  from  "],  ii.  For  fiip  cf.  Ez.  21,  32: 
rSZTtoK  STtP  m?  (GK  §133,  l)  and  OLZ  11,  238;Tsee  also  10,  307. 
ffi  (67r(opo<^vAaKtov  ;*  see  the  cut  on  p.  162  of  the  translation  of  Isaiah  in 
SBOT)  may  have  read  {"H^,  deriving  it  from  1^3?,  to  be  awake.  J"j^3? 
would  be  a  form  like  HIE^D  or  tT~5fl.  For  j"pl3?  instead  of  cf. 
^n^p  (Is.  59,  5)  instead  of  ;  see  AJSL  26,  10  (GB  xviib)/  The 
emendations  tTWb  (M)  and  mtoil  (WN)  instead  of  hl'lDil  h3?b 

are  not  good. 

We  must  not  (with  WN)  substitute  JTHtDN  for  »T3Dritf .  The 
D"0DnX  are  the  avaOrjixara  in  the  Hellenistic  city  of  Samaria  (GJV  2, 
41.195).  For  "pflN  =  "pFlft ,  from  -jtO  ,  cf.  nntTa«  =  t«Yffa  and 
ffinflfa  86,  10;  iVaft.  31,18. 

(a)  For  "I3?b  cf.  Zeph.  3,  8. 

(8)  We  need  not  (with  WNM)  read  the  singular  nXEH  instead  of 
nlKtDH  ?  following  ffi  81a  dfrnpTiav.  The  construct  state  fll^^H  must  be 
read  xattot ;  the  plural  xatta'ot  was  shortened  in  the  construct  state  to 
xatte'ot,  and  this  was  contracted  to  xattot;  cf.  note  on  D^ID  in  ii. 

Nor  need  we  read  (with  Sebok,  WN)  JTTliT  instead  of  bliOiZr  ;  the 
glossator  referred  the  glorification  of  the  destruction  of  Samaria  in 
107  B.C.  to  the  capture  of  Samaria  in  721.    Contrast  last  note  on  j  ,  v. 

(tt)  WNM  regard  this  tertiary  gloss  to  a  Maccabean  psalm  (which 
was  composed  about  107  b.c)  as  the  beginning  of  Micah's  genuine 
prophecies,  but  it  is  a  very  late  gloss,  like  the  gloss  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  words  of  the  text  are  quoted  and  explained; 
see  Ezekiel  41,  26.27. 

For  *72  rts)  we  must,  with  W,  substitute  J-ftJ  •  *12  would  be 
intelligible  if  we  read  T^BTl  T!2  instead  oOlDB  G^BBSI  =  SPOT!"!)- 
We  cannot  read  >"l^23Sh  in  this  connection;  otherwise  ^"J 
might  be  explained  as  haplography  for  ^"^S^  *'2 .  It  is  not  impossible 
that  *'2  m  this  very  1^  gloss  represents  the  Aram.  —  ^2  —  "WJ 
what%  which  we  find  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud;  cf.  Dal  man's  grammar 
(Leipzig,  1905),  p.  119.  This  *&2  is  a  contraction  of  8*n  fPJ  I  , 
why?  corresponds  to  the  Assyr.  ammini  (HW  407a)=ana  mini;  cf. 
AJSL  22,  251.  259;  BA  1,  17.  Contrast  Margolis'  Manual  of  the 
Aramaic  Language  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Munich,  1910)  §6,  b. 
&  (fc©^)  took  ^2  m  tne  sense  of  where  t  also  J.  D.  Michael  is  (1782) 
translated  wo?   Cf.  also  Dal  man's  Worterbuch,  pp.  22a.  223a. 

We  must  not  (with  WNM)  substitute  fTl  ntftDH  for  rfiES  ;  this 
refers  to  "tYIXH  in  i-    This  obvious  correction  (ffi  kou  tis  rj  d/xapna 

*It  is  true  that  (S  has  this  rendering  also  in  1,  ii;  Ps.  79,  1;  <KAM  render  so  also  in 
Jer.  26   18,  whereas  (£V  has  afiarov.   £>  has  in  the  present  passage   If-2?  ,  i.e. 

L^Z> ,  field-house,  not  or  rather  ]j^9  ;  cf.  AJSL  19,  134. 
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oikov  Iov&i,  &  i?o<n-o  <siL*4*»  ^oiUiGo)  is  just  as  gratuitous  as  the  emenda- 
tion nrrasn  instead  of  nabsn  in  n,  i.   b&pizr  rrn  natsn  would 

never  have  been  corrupted  to  |TTl5T  T\V22  5  cf.  AJSL  22,  197,  1.  15. 
is  supported  by  BH  liooS ,  2,  to,  vcj>r)Xd,  3  excelsa. 
We  must  not  (with  WNM)  read  ^IH^p  for  H^Sp  or,  in  pause, 
n^Sp  (not  nShSipO*    The  subject  is  the  city  of  Samaria.  o-w^yayei/, 
but  3  congregaia  sunt,  &  q-aJLsZ]  ,  &  l^j^n"^  • 

(i)  x^apwv  irtwwv  (3  hircorum  pi?iguium)  for  7£TZJ  hb~j  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  ^ufmpptav.  &  1 «« jLi-*  is  a  corruption  of 
1-1*^5  |Lj  =  ?u  n^7Jl  rbna  (R).  The  characters  and  J  are 
easily  confounded;  cf.  No  Id  eke,  Syr.  Gr.2,  §2,  C.  is  the 
Greek  /xocr^os. 

(ii)  does  not  mean  for  my  sin  (<£•  V7r€p  do-e/feui?,  3  _pro  scelere 
meo,  HZ  '□^H  Cibri)  but  as  mi/  sin-offering,  and  ri^tOH  has  the  same 
meaning;  {>7rep  is  omitted  before  do-e/feta?  in  (5xVA. 

(iii)  We  need  not  read  "J^n »  following  ffi  dvrjyyeXr)  o-oi,  instead  of 
TBI"!  ;  for  this  impersonal  construction  see  Est.  33,  1.  3. 

Nor  can  we  omit  HIIT  in  the  second  hemistich  and  read  TZTli^  as 
perf.  pass.  Qal;  cf.  GK  §52,  c. 

For  raritf  read  tlHtl^  \  cf.  Prov.  10,  12;  1  Pet.  4,  8.  For  the 
construct  state  rQrifc$  before  ion  cf.  the  remarks  on  p*13~tmD  Nah. 
23.  In  the  same  way  we  may  read  pH£T\W  for  pT£"ni"3?  in  Ps. 
45,  5. 

rob"3?D^rn  must  be  read  ue-hacn6'  -lakt  {Xe^O).  3?D£  corresponds 
to  Arab,  ^yb ,  dari'a  or  daru'a(=j3j  ,  xada'a  ua-dalla). 

For  the  interchange  of  n  and  r  cf .  Est.  10  (ad  1,  8). 
(/?)  Dtf  ^  is  omitted  in  &. 

(y)  is  a  gloss  to  Hnn^-  The  term  nutl^  is  preferable  to  HCH, 
just  as  RV  love  is  preferable  to  AV  charity  in  1  Cor.  13.  Both  Franz 
Delitzsch  and  Salkinson-Ginsburg  have  there  J"QriS  for  dyd-rr-q. 
In  John  15,  13  even  AV  has  love.  ronK  =  love,  here  especially 
brotherly  love,  craving  for  the  welfare  of  another  person;  ^CH  =  kind- 
ness, good-will,  benevolence;*  ncnTQHltf  =  loving -kindness. 

*  Aram.  ^  a  to  revile,  insult  is  a  privative  Piel;  it  means  originally  to  treat  unkindly. 
Cf.  the  remarks  on  tJrP  =  in  AJSL  26,  2  (GB  xv).   Schulthess'  erster  etymolo- 

gischer  Versuch  in  ZAT  30,  61  is  no  success.    The  differentiation  of   ||jfl  ~  with  3 

0  m 

(^^Dn)  kindness  and  jjJfiU*  with  £  (HT-lOTl)  unkindness  is  secondary.  For  privative 
mearings  cf.  last  note  on  ^  ,  iii  and  note  on  3  ,  p. 
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THE  LATIN  VERSIONS  OF  FIRST  ESDRAft' 


By  Harry  Clinton  York,  Ph.D. 
Jaffna  College,  Ceylon 

Of  Latin  versions  of  First  Esdras — or  Third  Ezra,  as  it  was  called 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  church — at  least  three  are  known:  (1)  the 
Vulgate;  (2)  the  Old  Latin,  preserved  in  two  manuscripts,  the 
Colbertinus2  and  the  Sangermanensis;3  and  (3)  the  rendering  of 
the  Mansi4  manuscript,  which  preserves  in  a  fragmentary  way  the 
Story  of  the  Three  Youths,  together  with  brief  excerpts  or  abridg- 
ments from  parts  of  chaps.  5  to  8. 

Of  the  above,  only  the  Colbertinus  and  the  Vulgate  are  preserved 
entire.  The  Sangermanensis  extends  through  5:3  only;  and  besides 
has  suffered  through  scribal  revision,  as  we  shall  see  later.  The 
Mansi,  aside  from  being  brief  and  fragmentary,  is  further  a  late 
translation,  so  that  its  importance  is  quite  considerably  lessened. 
Because  of  these  conditions  our  attention  is  necessarily  directed 
primarily  to  the  Colbertinus  and  the  Vulgate.  We  will,  however, 
first  examine  the  supplemental  sources  of  information. 

I.     THE  MANSI  VERSION 

The  Mansi  manuscript  comes  from  a  translation  made  presumably 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century,  though  possibly  in  the  sixth. 
As  noted  above,  it  was  edited  and  published  by  P.  de  Lagarde  in 
1892.  This  document  is  especially  interesting.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  brief  excerpts  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  a 
summarized  history  which  proves  to  be  little  more  than  a  genealogical 

1  Part  of  an  investigation  which  was  completed  in  May,  1908,  at  Yale  University. 

2  The  Colbertinus  is  an  Old  Latin  codex  of  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  the 
text  of  which  is  published  in  Peter  Sabatier's  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Latinae  Versiones 
Antiquae  (1751). 

3  The  Sangermanensis  is  an  Old  Latin  codex  of  the  same  type  as  the  Colbertinus, 
but  dating  about  a  century  later.  Its  variant  readings  are  noted  by  Sabatier  in  the 
above-mentioned  publication  (B.S.L.V.A.). 

4  The  Mansi  manuscript  was  published  by  Paul  de  Lagarde  in  his  "Septuaginta 
Studien"  in  Abhandlungen  der  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen  (1892). 
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record  from  Adam  to  Jesus.  In  such  a  summary  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  author  will  treat  his  authorities  with  considerable  freedom, 
yet  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  he  has  devoted  so  much 
space  to  the  Ezra  narrative.  From  this  source  he  quotes  at  length, 
and — most  remarkable  of  all — has  incorporated  the  Story  of  the 
Three  Youths  practically  entire.  He  also  includes  about  half 
the  letter  of  Artaxerxes  to  Ezra — III  Ezra  8':  9-30  (omitting  vss. 
15-25)  =11.  471-86  of  Lagarde  in  A.K.G.W.  zu  G. — and  the  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  uttered  by  the  "young  man"  (iuvenis,  i.e.,  Zoro- 
babel)  of  III  Ezra  4:58-636  (11.  459-65). 

But  the  historical  sections  proper  are  thoroughly  epitomized  and 
quite  subordinated.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  wonder  to  conjecture 
just  what  documents  the  author  had  before  him.  He  himself  in 
his  introduction  includes  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — "  genealogiae 
totius  bibliotecae  ex  omnibus  libris  collectae  veteris  novique  testa- 
menti" — extending  to  the  time  of  "the  blessed  Cyprian."  But 
he  also  mentions  "  ad  nostram  aetatem  quid  fuerit  gestum  apertissime 
monstratur,  ex  storiis  collectum  legalium  mandatorum."  All  this 
is  borne  out  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  the  document.  He  does  not 
confine  himself  to  Hebrew  or  Jewish  history,  but  quotes  with  almost 
equal  interest  from  the  doings  of  Babylonian  and  Persian  monarchs, 
or  from  the  legends  of  Roman  literature,  from  the  mythical  founding 
of  Rome  by  Romulus  and  Remus  down  to  the  death  of  Valentinian 
III  (11.  339-70).  He  even  quotes  Vergil,  "  Karthago,  urbs  antiqua 
fuit,  Tyrii  tenuere  coloni"  (Aeneid  i.  12-13),  and  uses  the  Roman 
method  of  reckoning  time — "undecimu  Kal.  Maias"  (1.  341)  and 
"nono  Kal.  April"  (1.  487).  Moreover,  he  is  a  thorough  master  of 
the  Latin  language,  as  shown  by  both  style  and  diction.  For  he 
has  avoided  most  of  the  barbarisms  exhibited  by  other  translators; 
so  that  we  have  a  much  smoother  text,  and  one  that  sounds  less  like 
"translation  Latin"  than  either  the  Vulgate  or  the  Old  Latin. 
The  style  is  simple  and  direct;  unusual  expressions  are  avoided; 
foreign  idioms  expunged;  perfects  sometimes  translated  by  vivid 
presents;  and  a  smooth,  polished  Latin  secured. 

The  following  table  shows  the  portions  of  Ezra  covered  by  the 
Mansi  manuscript.  The  notation  used  is  that  of  Lagarde  in  his 
"  Septuaginta  Studien"  mentioned  above. 
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I  Esdras  Mansi  Canon.  Ezra 

322  3:2;  5:2(cf.  Matt.  1:12;  Luke  3:27) 

326-29  1:7,  8 

329-33  1:9-11 

357  1:1  +  11  Chron.  36:21;  Jer.  25:11;  29:10 


4:42  

371 

3:1—4:48 

375-459 

5:1,  4,  7,41a  ,  , 

465 

5:416-43  

466-69... 

. .2:64-67 

8:1-7  

470 

8:9-14  

...471-79... 

7:11a;  12-16a 

8:26-30« 

...480-86... 

7:25-28 

7:12  

...487  

6:22 

6:2  

...488  

5-2 

7:5  

...489  

..6:15 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  of  the  130  lines  of  the  Mansi 
version  paralleled  by  Ezra,  75  lines  are  used  in  recording  the  Story 
of  the  Three  Youths  (exclusive  of  historical  setting  of  same  at 
beginning  and  conclusion),  and  10  more  by  the  letter  of  Artaxerxes 
to  Ezra;  leaving  only  about  40  lines  devoted  to  history  proper,  or 
less  than  one-third;  so  that  this  version  occupies  a  decidedly  second- 
ary position  as  regards  positive  contributions  to  the  main  Ezra 
problem,  except  in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  on  the  textual  condition 
of  the  other  versions. 

As  to  the  date  of  this  translation,  on  internal  evidence  we  know  that 
it  is  at  least  later  than  the  death  of  Valentinian  III,  which  occurred 
in  454  a.d.  The  author  of  the  Mansi  version  refers  to  the  death  of 
the  above  emperor  as  taking  place  508  years  after  Julius  Caesar; 
for  in  11.  361,  362  is  the  statement  "A  Gaio  vero  Iulio  Cesare  usque 
ad  Valentiniani  extremum  vitae  naufragium  anni  sunt  quingenti 
octo."  The  author's  chronology  may  be  a  trifle  inaccurate  here, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  particular  event  to  which  he  is 
referring. 

The  chief  importance  of  the  Mansi  manuscript  is  in  the  support 
it  gives  at  several  points  to  readings  of  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate 
otherwise  unattested.  In  a  number  of  instances  what  would  other- 
wise be  regarded  as  corruptions,  or  careless  and  inferior  translations 
on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  our  two  main  versions,  appear  in  the 
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light  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mansi  to  be  accurate  renderings  of  a 
form  of  the  Greek  tradition  no  longer  preserved  in  any  Greek  codex. 
For  the  most  part  these  unusual  readings  are  of  no  great  importance 
in  themselves;  yet  as  another  line  of  evidence  toward  fixing  the  con- 
tention that  there  were  in  existence  as  late  as  the  time  when  the 
Mansi  translation  was  made  Greek  readings  which  have  not  come 
down  to  us  in  any  Greek  codex  known  today,  the  testimony  of  the 
Mansi  manuscript  is  valuable.  These  several  unusual  readings  will 
be  treated  at  length  later  in  our  discussion  under  the  head  of  the  Old 
Latin  and  the  Vulgate. 

As  I  have  said,  what  we  have  in  the  Mansi  text  is  merely  an 
excerpt.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  this  version  frequently  abridges 
by  the  omission  of  redundant  words  or  phrases  within  the  sentence. 
For  example,  in  3:2  Mans,  omits  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  Kat 
iracriv  Tot?  Garpdirais  Kal  o-rparrjyols  Kal  roirdpyais  to£?  vir)  avrbv, 
evidently  simply  because  it  could  do  so  without  loss  of  sense,  regard- 
ing the  preceding  ttclctlv  toZ?  fxeyiarao-Lv  as  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive. In  3  :4  Mans,  translates  but  one  of  the  expressions  in  the  phrase 
ol  o-(DfjLaTO(f)v\a/ce<;,  ol  cf>v\dcro-ovre<;  to  acofxa^  for  the  perfectly  appar- 
ent reason  that  it  is  a  double  translation.  (In  this  instance,  it  is  true, 
cod.  44  does  also  omit  one  member;  but  such  omission  is  character- 
istic of  cods.  44  and  71,  and  other  parallels  prove  that  Mans,  is  far 
from  following  either  of  these.)  Very  similar  to  the  first  illustration 
is  one  found  in  3 : 14,  where  rrdvras  tou?  fxeyicrrava^  rrj?  UepcriSos 
Kal  rr)?  M^Sta?  Kal  aarpdiras  Kal  crrparriyovs  Kal  rorrdpyas  Kal 
virdrovs,  Kal  eKaOtaev  iv  rco  yprjfjLarLarrjpLcp  is  rendered  in  Mans,  by 
the  all-embracing  "praepositos  et  maiores;  sederunt  autem  et  omnes 
principes."    Cf.  also  8:26(27). 

Other  examples  where  Mans,  has  thought  to  correct  redundant 
or  double  translations  are  4:3,  omission  of  Kal  hecriro^ei  avrcov  in  the 
phrase  Kal  Kvpievei  avrcov  Kal  heairo^ei  avrcov ;  4:6,  omission  of  Kal 
erepos  rov  erepov  avay Ka^ovres  avacpepovai  tou?  cfropovs  rco  /Saaikei 
as  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  Kal  octol  ov  crrparevovrat  ovSe  7ro\e- 
/jlovctlv  aXka  yecopyovauv  rr\v  yr)v,  irdXiv  orav  tnrelpcoLTi,  Oepltravres 
avacfrepovcriv  rco  fiaaiXel ;  4 : 14,  omission  of  rj  Tt?  6  Kvptevcov  avrcov 
as  doublet  of  the  preceding  rk  ovv  6  Beiro^cov  avrcov;  4:38,  omission 
of  lo-^veL  as  an  expansion  of  pe'vei  ek  rov  alcova;  8:10(11),  omission 
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of  aipeTi^ovres  as  a  variant  of  fiovXoiievovs  just  preceding.  Com- 
pare also  4:5  (end),  tQ>  ftaaiXel  Ko/ni^ovaiv  Trdvra,  /cal  eav  irpo- 
vofievo-coatv  /cal  ret  aXXa  iravra,  rendered  by  Mans,  "regi  adferunl 
quaecumque  ceperint  " ;  4 :23,  the  omission  of  Xrjareveiv  /cal  /cXeirreiv 
because  already  implied  in  the  context;  4:45,  /cal  av  r/v^co  ol/coSo- 
lirjaat  rbv  vaov  ov  iveirvpiaav  ol  'ISov/jlclloi,  ore  r)pr]fJL(o6rj  r)  'lovhaia 
vtto  ro)v  XclXSciloov,  abridged  by  Mans,  to  uet  tu  vovisti  votum  aedifi- 
care  templum,  quod  incenderunt  Chaldei,  cum  desolata  esset  Iudea." 

Occasionally,  however,  the  process  seems  to  have  been  reversed, 
and  a  slight  addition  actually  to  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of 
clearness  or  forcefulness.  Such  is  the  rendering  "  quam  cito  praevalet 
vinum"  for  7r<w?  xnrepia'xyeL  6  olvos  in  3:18;  "hie  est  Zorobabel  films 
Salathiel  de  domo  David,  ex  genere  Fares  de  tribu  Iuda"  for  ouro? 
icrTL  ZopofiafteX^ — Gk  L  (and  Colb.)  adds  o  rod  ^aXaOtrjX  i/c  (frvXrjs 
'lovSa — in  4:13  (cf.  5:5);  "et  in  fluviis  transire"  for  /cal  ttotcl/jlovs 
in  4:23;  and  "et  si  adrisisset  ei,  ridebat  rex"  for  fcal  eav  irpocr- 
yeXday  avrw,  yeXa  in  4:31.  Cf.  also  the  addition  of  "Bene  valeas" 
in  8:24(27). 

As  to  the  type  of  Greek  which  Mans,  follows  there  are  very  slight 
data  to  guide  us,  partly  for  the  reason  that  in  the  particular  section 
which  Mans,  covers,  A,  B,  and  L5  are  unusually  close  in  their  agree- 
ment with  each  other,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  the  character 
of  Mans,  itself  renders  any  argument  from  plus  or  minus  quantities 
of  little  value.  A  mere  suggestion  that  Mans,  lies  closest  to  Gk  A 
is  found  in  8:25  (28)  where  A  prefixes  a  clause  teal  elirev  "Eo-S/oa?  o 
ypa/ifiarev1;  not  found  in  either  B5  or  L,  but  variously  rendered  by 
Colb.,  Vulgate,  and  Mans.  This  inference  is  borne  out  by  the  reading 
in  4:3  "faciunt,"  equivalent  to  iroiovcriv  of  several  A  codices  (al. 
i70ir\Govaiv)  instead  of  ivatcovovcriv  of  Gk  B.  In  4:45  also  Mans, 
follows  the  reading  of  Gk  A — top  vaov  ov  eveirvpiaav  ol  'ISov/jLatoi, 
ore  iprj/jicbOr)  rj  y\ovhala  vtto  twv  Xa\SaiW — in  its  "templum  quod 

6  Here,  and  in  the  following  pages,  Gk  AB  is  used  to  denote  the  Egyptian  recension 
and  Gk  L  the  Palestinian  recension.  In  First  Esdras  Gk  L  is  represented  by  codices 
19,  93,  and  108.  Codex  19  is  fragmentary,  covering  only  a  part  of  this  book.  In  certain 
sections  cod.  121  also  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  an  L  text.  Of  the  Egyptian  recen- 
sion Gk  B  is  used  for  the  readings  of  the  B  group,  in  First  Esdras,  however,  embracing 
only  codices  B  and  55.  All  other  codices  are  grouped  under  the  head  of  Gk  A,  which 
is  thus  regarded  as  a  family.  So,  unless  so  specified,  Gk  A  or  Gk  B  does  not  mean  simply 
the  uncials  A  or  B,  but  the  two  branches  of  the  Egyptian  recension  which  are  represented 
by  these  uncials. 
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incenderunt  Chaldei,  cum  desolata  esset  Iudea,"  rather  than  that 
of  Gk  B — tov  vabv  ov  eveirvpiaav  ot  'lov&aloi,  tk\. 

But  while  it  is  probable  that  Mans,  is  closer  to  Gk  A  than  to 
Gk  B  or  L,  there  are  many  passages  in  which  it  departs  from  all  three. 
Whether  Mans,  descends  from  a  branch  of  the  A  family  which  has 
not  come  down  to  us,  or  whether  it  represents  simply  an  earlier  and 
less  corrupt  form  of  the  A  tradition,  may  be  futile  to  attempt  to 
determine  from  the  data  available;  but  something  of  the  sort  seems 
probable.  The  evidence  which  points  to  this  conclusion  will  be 
treated  in  detail  in  a  later  portion  of  this  article. 

II.     THE  VERSION  OF  THE  SANGERMANENSIS  MANUSCRIPT 

The  Sangermanensis  MS  dates  in  its  present  form  from  about 
900  a.d.,  or  approximately  a  century  later  than  the  Colbertinus. 
That  it  is,  however,  but  a  variant  of  the  same  Old  Latin  translation 
has  been  recognized,  and  is  borne  out  by  careful  comparison.  For 
the  most  part  it  agrees  verbatim  with  the  Colbertinus,  and — as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  point  out  later — the  instances  where  it  appears 
to  have,  the  support  of  the  Vulgate  against  the  readings  of  the  Col- 
bertinus are  in  nearly  every  case  the  result  of  recension  which  the 
old  version  suffered,  in  which  use  was  made  of  the  Vulgate  and  prob- 
ably also  of  the  Greek. 

The  Sangermanensis  is  nevertheless  of  considerable  critical  value 
especially  where  in  spite  of  the  process  of  recension  through  which 
it  has  passed  it  still  supports  the  reading  of  the  Colbertinus,  or  where 
it  indicates  the  probable  source  of  error  or  corruption  in  the  Old 
Latin;  and  we  should  be  much  poorer  than  we  are  in  the  material 
for  textual  criticism  had  we  not  this  manuscript  to  aid  us  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Colbertinus,  aside 
from  the  few  points  at  which  it  helps  in  the  determination  of  certain 
original  readings  of  the  Old  Latin. 

In  the  next  few  pages  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  proofs  of  this 
recension  to  which  the  text  of  the  Sangermanensis  manuscript  has, 
I  believe,  been  subjected. 

1.    The  Sangermanensis  Text  Influenced  by  the  Vulgate 
Unfortunately  for  its  value  as  a  critical  guide,  the  Sangermanensis 
text  has  suffered  through  editorial  revision.    One  document  which 
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has  been  used  for  this  purpose  has  certainly  been  the  Vulgate. 
It  has  not  only  been  corrected  from  this  source,  but  is  also  frequently 
conflate  from  it.  In  the  main,  however,  it  follows  the  te.\1  of  the 
Colbertinus  MS  quite  closely,  and  so  attests  its  Old  Latin  origin. 
Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  instances  in  which  it  has  been  compared 
with  the  Vulgate  are  usually  readily  recognizable  and  are  relatively 
few  in  number,  the  Sangermanensis  still  acts  as  an  important  check 
and  guide  in  our  use  of  the  Colbertinus  and  in  the  estimate  to  be 
put  upon  the  Old  Latin  version. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  passages  where  the  evidence  appears 
surest  that  the  Sangermanensis  has  been  influenced  by  the  Vulgate; 

1:3  Colb.      sanctificate     vos  Domino.  Et  posuerunt  arcam  sanctam 
Vulg.  ut  sanctificarent  se  Domino   in  positione    sanctae  arcae 
Sang,  ut  sanctificarent  se  Domino   in  positionem  sanctam  arcam 

Since  the  reading  of  Colb.  is  in  part  attested  by  a  variant  conflate 
reading  of  codex  108,  and  is  further  partially  attested  by  codices  44, 
74,  106,  120,  121,  134,  236 — which  have  the  imperative  ayido-are, 
corresponding  to  Colb.  "  sanctificate "  as  against  ayiaaai  of  the 
other  codices — it  is  simplest  to  regard  the  variations  in  Sang,  as 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate. 

1:5  Colb.      secundum  divisiones    principatus  cognationum  vestrorum 
Vulg.  et  secundum  particulam  principatus  paternam  vestram 
Sang,  et  secundum  particulam  principatus  patera  arum  vestrorum 

Levitaram  ....  qui  (    )  fuerint 
eorum  qui  stant 

quorum  Levitarum  qui  stant 

Here  the  readings  of  both  Colb.  and  Vulg.  are  independently 
well  attested  by  the  Greek.  The  correction  and  conflation  from  the 
Vulgate  are  too  apparent  to  require  comment. 

1:8    Colb.  &Levitis 
Vulg.  &  sacerdotibus  in  Pascha 
Sang.  &  sacerdotibus  in  Pascha  &  Levitis 

The  above  is  especially  significant,  for  the  Colb.  and  Vulg.  fol- 
lowed distinct  Greek  texts.  The  "in  Pascha"  of  the  Vulgate  does 
not  occur  in  the  Greek  at  this  point,  but  has  resulted  from  the  acci- 
dental omission  by  the  Vulg.  of  an  entire  line.    The  reviser  of  Sang., 
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however,  did  not  recognize  this  fact,  but  inserted  "in  Pascha" 
along  with  the  rest  that  he  took  from  the  Vulg.,  and  then  repeated 
the  phrase  later  in  its  proper  order. 

1 : 38  Colb.  Zachariam  autem  ....  comprehendens  adduxit 

Vulg.     &    Zaracelem  ....  apprehendens  reduxit 

Sang,  porro  Zachariam  ....  apprehendens  reduxit 

By  his  attempt  to  correct  in  this  instance  the  redactor  has  multi- 
plied error;  for  he  omits  " autem" — which  is  thoroughly  attested 
by  Be  of  all  codices — but  retains  "Zachariam/'  though  this  is  plainly 
a  corruption  of  Zapa/cifi  or  Zapa^v  of  the  Greek. 

1 : 49  Colb.  principes  autem  populi,  &  sacerdotes  multa  scelera 
Vulg.  et  duces  populi  Domini  multa  inique 

Sang,  et  duces       autem  populi  &  sacerdotum  multa  inique 

commiserunt 

gesserunt 

gesserunt 

1 : 57  Colb.  et  erat  servi  ejus  &  filiorum  ejus  donee  .  .  .  .  ut 
Vulg.  et  erat  servi  illius  6  usque  dum  ....  in 

Sang,  et  erat  servi  illius  &  filii  illius  usque  dum  ....  per 

impleretw7  verbum  Domini 

repletione     verbi  Domini 

impletionem  verbi  Domini 

1 :54  Colb.  omnia  vasa  Domini  sancta,  majora  &  minora,  &  arcam  Dei 
Vulg.  omnia  sacra  vasa  Domini, 
Sang,  omnia  sacra  vasa  Domini,  pusilla  &  majora 

2:1  Colb.  regnante  autem  Cyro  Persarum  anno  primo,  ut 
Vulg.  regnante  Cyro  rex  Persarum  in 

Sang,  regnante  Cyro       Persarum  anno  primo  in 

adimpleretur 
consummatione 
consummatione 

2:3   Colb.  et8  Dominus         ejus    cum  eo     ascendat  in  Hierusalem 
Vulg.       Dominus         ipsius  ascendat  cum  eo     in  Jerusalem 
Sang,  sit  Dominus  Deus  ipsius  cum  eo  &  ascendat  in  Jerusalem 

6  The  Vulgate  probably  originally  read  "&  filii  illius,"  like  Sang.;  but  if  so  these 
words  have  now  been  lost. 

7  "impleretur"  has  been  carelessly  written  "impleret"  by  Colb. 

8"et"  is  very  likely  a  corruption  of  "sit."  The  context  rather  points  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  parallel  in  Sang. 
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There  is  evidence  on  independent  grounds  that  Sang,  has  also 
been  compared  with  the  Greek  at  certain  points;  and  this  may 
explain  some  of  the  variations  in  the  last  few  examples — variations 
difficult  of  explanation  solely  on  the  ground  of  contamination  from 
the  Vulgate. 

3:2    Colb.  omnibus  regibus  &  ducibus  &  praepositis 

Vulg.  omnibus  purpuratis  &  praetoribus 
Sang,  omnibus  regalibus  satrapis  &  ducibus  &  praepositis 
locorum  &  praefectis  omnibus 

consulibus  &  praefectis 
locorum,  consulibus  &  praefectis  omnibus 

The  above  example  shows  not  only  unmistakable  evidence  of 
conflation  from  the  Vulgate,  but  also,  apparently,  comparison  with 
some  Greek  text;  for  "satrapis"  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  Greek  word  craTpdirais. 

4:9  Colb.  si  autem  dixerit,  concidite,  concidunt;  et  si  dixerit 
Vulg.  dixerit,  excidite,   excidunt;  dixerit, 

Sang,  si  autem  dixerit,  excidite,   excidunt;    et  dixerit, 

novellate,  novellant. 

plantate,  plantant. 

plantate,  plantant. 

4:63  Colb.  et  cymbalis  percutiebant  cum  musicis 

Vulg.  et  exsultaverunt  cum  musicis 

Sang,  et  exsultaverunt  cum  cymbalis  et  cum  musicis  percutiebant 

Other  passages  which  show  similar  phenomena  are  1:14(15), 
1:16,  1:18,  and  4:7-8. 

2.    The  Sangermanensis  Text  Possibly  Compared  with  the  Greek 
As  intimated  in  the  preceding,  the  Sangermanensis  has  perhaps 
been  compared  at  some  points  with  the  Greek.    Instances  were 
noted  where  certain  variations  and  coincidences  might  well  be  so 
explained. 

In  the  following  a  few  more  cases  are  adduced  that  appear  to  point 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  not  urged  that  the  evidence  is  by  any 
means  conclusive;  but  the  possibility  seems  worthy  of  note.  These 
are  passages  in  which  the  differences  of  Sangermanensis  from  both 
Colbertinus  and  Vulgate  find  their  explanation  in  a  glance  at  the 
Greek  original.    We  should  bear  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  the 
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Sangermanensis  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Colbertinus  ver- 
batim.   The  variations  are  therefore  the  more  significant. 


1 : 8  Colb.  principes  templi  Dei  sacerdotibus  dederunt 

cod.  108  ap^ovres  olkov  tov  ®eov  tols  lepevai,  kcu  t'SooKav 

Gk  AB,  etc.  oi  eTnararoL  tov  iepevcriv  els 

Vulg.  *  *  sacerdotibus 

Sang.  praepositi  domus  (de  ipsis)  sacerdotibus 


ad  Pascha  ovium  duo  millia  DCC,     vitulos  DC. 
7rao"^a  7rpo/?ara  Stcr^t'Aia  e£aKoo~ia  [kcu]  juocr^ous  rpiaKOCTLOVS 
in  Pascha  oves  numero  duo  millia  ac  vituli  centum 
in  Pascha  oves  duo  millia  sexcentos,     vitulos  trecentos. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  above,  cod.  108  has  preserved  the  reading 
of  Colb.,  but  not  in  the  second  half.  The  readings  olkov  of  cod. 
108  and  lepov  of  A,  B,  etc.,  for  which  Colb.  has  " templi"  and  Sang. 
"  domus,"  appear  to  have  been  transposed.  But  the  true  explanation 
is  probably  that  the  olkov  reading  has  been  lost  from  the  present 
A,  B,  group,  but  has  been  retained  by  cod.  108,  and  is  suggested  by 
Sang,  in  its  "domus." 

The  section  denoted  by  the  asterisks  is  lacking  in  the  Vulg.  It 
appears  to  be  a  case  of  accidental  omission  through  similarity  of 
expressions.  If  so  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  "praepositi  domus," 
with  the  omission  of  "dederunt"  by  Sang.,  resulted  directly  from  a 
comparison  with  Gk  A,  B,  etc.  This  conjecture  is  further  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  numerals  also  do  not  agree  either  with 
Colb.  or  Vulg.  but  do  conform  exactly  with  the  Greek. 

The  origin  of  "de  ipsis"  of  Sang,  is  not  so  easy  to  explain;  but 
may  possibly  be  a  corrupt  expansion  of  "  Dei "  of  Colb. 

1:96  Colb.  praefecti  initia  dederunt  Levitis  ad  Pascha  .... 

Gk  AB,  etc.    yiXtap-^oi  ISwKav  rot?  AeuiVats  els  7racr^a  .... 
Vulg.  *  *  in  Phase  .... 

Sang.  tribuni  dederunt  Levitis  in  Pascha  .... 

vitulos  quingentos. 

lxocr\ovs  CTTTaKOCiovs 

vitulos  quingentos. 

vitulos  septingentos. 

This  case  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding.  Part  of  a  line  is  omitted 
by  Vulg.  (**),  and  yet  appears  in  Sang.    Unless  we  assume  that 
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Vulg.  originally  had  this  lino,  and  that  Sang,  was  corrected  from 
Vulg.  at  an  early  date,  we  are  rather  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  uncertain  portion  in  the  Sang.  MS  was  restored  by  a  reference 
to  the  Greek.  The  differences  in  the  numerals  again  afford  a  slight 
support  to  this  latter  view. 

1:11, 12  Colb.  et  immolaveriint  vitulos. 

cod.  108  kol  Wvaav  tovs  fxocr^ovs,  kol  ov.  t. 

Gk  AB,  etc.  kol  ovtws  to  Trpoiivov  •  kol  (jiTTT-qaav  to  7rda)(a 
Vulg.  et  assaverunt  Phase. 

Sang.  et  sic  ad  diluculum  et  assaverunt  Phase. 

This  passage  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  section  where  cod.  108  is 
extremely  conflate,  and  this  fact  probably  explains  the  inverted  order, 
as  well  as  the  absence  of  an  exact  equivalent  for  ical  o#t<w?  to  irpwivov 
in  both  Colb.  and  Vulg.  Apparently  it  was  not  in  the  Gk  original 
from  which  either  of  these  versions  was  made,  but  appears  in  the 
AB  groups,  and  from  these  possibly  came  the  conflation  in  the  L 
recension.    Ultimately  the  variation  resulted  from  reading  "ipn  as 

Now  in  the  above  cod.  108  attests  the  reading  of  Colb.  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Sang, 
originally  read  like  the  Colb. ;  but  perhaps  observing  that  this 
did  not  at  all  agree  with  the  Vulg.  reading,  the  redactor  may  have 
referred  to  the  Greek  as  the  final  deciding  factor. 

2: 6  Colb.  adjuvent  eum  et  dent  animum  Domino  in  loco  ejus. 

Vulg.  adjuvent  eos   qui  sunt  in  loco  ipso. 

Sang.  adjuvent  eum  qui  sunt  in  loco  ipsius 

Gk  AB,  etc.  /3or)0€.iTu>o~av  avTto  oi  iv  tw  t6itu>  avrov 

At  first  glance  it  might  appear  that  Vulg.  and  Sang,  are  in  simple 
agreement,  and  that  the  slight  differences  are  quite  accidental. 
But  a  more  careful  study  of  the  Greek  does  not  bear  out  this  inference. 
For  "et  dent  animum  Domino"  of  Colb.  is  attested  by  teal  irpo- 
dvfieLo-Ocoaav  to  Kvpio)  of  cod.  108,  and  Vulg.  has  descended  from  a 
Gk  that  omitted  this  phrase.  Again  we  may  suppose  that  the  editor 
of  Sang,  noticed  the  variation  of  the  Old  Latin,  and  once  more  referred 
to  the  Gk  to  decide  the  case.  There  he  discovered — supposedly — 
that  there  was  no  authority  for  the  tradition  of  the  Colb.  and  also 
that  "qui"  referred  to  the  subject  of  "adjuvent"  instead  of  its 
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object.  That  the  Vulgate  did,  however,  enter  into  the  problem  is 
indicated  by  the  word  "ipsius"  of  Sang.,  which  is  half-way  between 
"ejus"  of  Colb.  and  "ipso"  of  Vulg.  The  plural,  of  course,  could 
not  stand  in  the  light  of  avrQ)  of  Gk  A,  B,  etc.,  and  so  Sang,  retains 
"eum." 

3:2  Gk 

Colb.  regibus* 
Vulg.  purpuratis 
Sang,  regalibus  satrapis 

Here  is  a  reasonably  certain  instance  of  direct  comparison  with 
the  Greek.  The  O.  L.  translation  of  o-arpaTrais  ("regulis,"  as  we 
know  from  other  passages,  e.g.,  3:14;  4:47;  4:49  and,  by  mistake, 
at  the  end  of  3:2)  became  early  corrupted  to  "regibus."  The  Sang, 
editor  saw  that  "regibus"  was  a  mistake,  but  did  not  recognize 
that  the  original  reading  was  "regulis."  The  Vulg.  " purpuratis ri 
did  not  satisfy  him;  but  referring  to  the  Greek,  he  transliterates 
GaTpamais  and  changes  "regibus"  into  an  adjective,  "regalibus." 

A  similar  example  of  conflation  by  comparison  with  the  Greek 
is  found  in  4 : 8.  Nearly  all  of  4 : 7-8  is  missing  from  Colb. ,  but  appears 
in  Vulg.  and  in  Sang. — apparently  added  by  Sang,  from  the  Vulgate. 
In  4:8  Vulg.  has  "dixerit:  exterminate,  exterminant,"  a  plain 
translation  of  the  Gk  elirev,  iprjficocrai,  iprifiovaiv.  This  Colb.  omits. 
Sang,  has,  however,  "dicit:  exterminate,  exterminabunt,"  as  if 
from  Vulg.;  then  adds  a  double  rendering  of  the  Gk  in  "desolate, 
et  desolant."  That  this  is  also  a  conscious  second  rendering  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that,  although  in  every  other  instance  the 
phrases  like  "exterminate,  exterminabunt"  are  prefixed  by  "dicit" 
or  "dixerit,"  here  "desolate,  et  desolant"  has  no  such  introductory 
word,  but  is  joined  directly  to  "exterminabunt,"  as  if  to  define  the 
Vulgate  translation  more  correctly. 

One  further  observation  should  be  made:  that  all  the  above 
"corrections"  from  the  Greek  are  from  the  AB  type  of  text,  and  not 
from  L. 

III.     THE  WITNESS  OF  THE  GREEK  TEXTS 

A  few  comments  in  regard  to  the  Greek  recensions  seem  advisable 
at  this  point.  Little  need  be  said  regarding  the  two  well-known 
families  A  and  B.    I  would  merely  call  attention  once  more  to  the 
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fact  that  B  has  usually  been  accepted  as  the  better  preserved  text, 
and  that  the  evidently  superior  readings  of  A  at  certain  points  have 
been  explained  on  the  basis  of  an  assumed  recension  from  the  Hebrew. 
In  his  article  "  The  Apparatus  for  the  Textual  Criticism  of  Chronicles- 
Ezra-Nehemiah,"  in  the  Harper  Memorial  Volume  of  Old  Testament 
and  Semitic  Studies,  Professor  C.  C.  Torrey  has  shown  the  real 
superiority  of  the  A-manuscripts  to  those  of  the  B-group.  His 
demonstration  receives  additional  confirmation — were  any  needed — 
in  the  witness  of  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate.  There  are  certainly 
the  strongest  reasons  for  regarding  A  as  much  superior  to  B.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deal  with  this  problem,  however; 
and  so  I  shall  enter  it  only  so  far  as  to  show  how  the  Latin  versions 
support  this  general  conclusion.  This  will  appear  later  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

It  is  necessary  to  devote  considerably  more  space  to  the  problem 
of  the  L  recension,  however,  inasmuch  as  this  peculiar  Greek  type 
enters  so  largely  into  the  solution  of  our  especial  problem — the  Old 
Latin — and  is  moreover  a  text  that  is  so  easily  misused.  It  seems 
desirable  to  introduce  at  this  point  some  further  illustration  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  L  recension,  by  way  of  supplementing  those  given 
by  Professor  Torrey  in  his  article. 

The  L  recension  represents  no  one  family  of  the  Greek  tradition. 
This  is  important  to  note.  It  is  on  the  contrary  made  up  from 
several  separate  sources  of  the  Greek  tradition,  and  has  besides  been 
compared — at  least  in  places — with  the  Hebrew.  The  above  con- 
clusions have  been  established  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt;  and 
it  has  also  been  possible  to  prove  that  L  contains  many  examples 
of  "  improvements  "  of  the  text,  and  that  it  is  largely  eclectic. 

First  of  all,  L  is  conflate.  A  very  few  examples  will  suffice  for 
illustration. 

1 : 3  Gk  AB  iv  rrj  Oeaei  Trjs  dyuxs  kl/3(dtov 

Gk  L      kv  Ttj  Secret  rrjs  dyta?  kl/3(dtov,  ko.1  16-qKav  Trjv  ayiav  ki/?ootov. 

That  the  plus  of  L  is  no  accident,  but  represents  a  genuine  con- 
flate reading,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  AB  is  accurately  translated 
by  the  Vulgate,  in  "positione  sanctae  arcae,"  while  Colb.  has  rendered 
the  second  member  of  L  only,  "et  posuerunt  arcam  sanctam." 
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Clearly  Colb.  is  from  a  Greek  text  which  read  as  did  this  second  mem- 
ber of  L,  and  this  variant  tradition  the  author  of  L  had  before  him, 
as  well  as  the  current  AB  tradition. 

1:5/6:  At  the  end  of  vs.  5  AB  reads  iv  rdgei  simply.  The 
O.L.  has  "et  pars  domus  cognationis  Levitis  et,"  =  /cal  pepis  ol/cov 
TrarpLas  to£?  AetnVai?  Kal  of  another  source.  L  has  combined  the 
two,  reading  Kal  piepis  ol/cov  irarpia^  tols  Aevfoais  iv  rd^ei'  tcai. 

Probably  the  best  illustration  of  all  occurs  in  1  : 10-11.  Here  L 
repeats  a  long  section  almost  in  toto.  I  indicate  the  parts  as  La  and 
L6  respectively.    The  Vulgate  follows  Lb  (=Gk  AB). 

Colb.  et  directa  est  servitus.         et  statuerunt  sacerdotes  et 
L<X       Kal  KOLTiopOo)0Y]  rj  Xetrovpyia  •    Kal  earrjaav  oi  iepeis  Kal 
AB      Kal  ravra  ra  yevo/xeva     eu7rp€7raj?,  tcrr-qcrav  oi  tepets  Kal 

Levitae  in  stationibus  suis,     et  habebant  azyma 

oi  AevLrai  67rt  ttjv  o~Tacriv  avTwv  ■  Kal  [ 

oi  Aewrcu  e^ovres  ra  a^vpua 

secundum  constitutionem  ad  dividendum  ea  (populo) 

]  iirl  ra?  Sta/occrets  avTwv 
Kara  Tas  <f>v\a<;         Kal         Kara  tols  /xepiSap^tas  [ 

secundum  praecepta  regis,    et  immolaverunt  Pascha  et 
Kara  ttjv  ivToXrjv  tov  fiacnXeiDS,  Kal    ZOvaav  to      cf>ao~e)(.  Kal 

[ 

effuderunt  sacerdotes  sanguinem  manibus  suis,  et 
irpoai^eov  oi  EepeTs  to  alpua  Ik  ^eipos  avrwv,  Kal 

[ 

immolaverunt  holocausta,  et  sic  tradiderunt 

eOvaav  ttjv  6\oKavT(oo~LV,  Kal  tSeipav  Kal  fjTOipLacriv  napaSovvai 

[ 

eis  secundum  divisionem  cognationum,  ut  offerrent  coram 
auTOis  Kara  ttjv  Siaipecnv  kcit'  oikov?  irarpioiv  toU  viol? 

]  to)v  irarepaiv  tpL-n-pocrOtv 

populo  Domini,  sicut  scriptum  est  in 

tov  Xaov,  tov  7rpoo-ayayetV  tw  Kvpiw  a>s  ykypaizTai  iv 

tov  Xaov,         irpoaeveyKciv  tw  Kvpiw  KaTa  Ta  yeypap:p.eva  iv 

libro  Moysi. 
/3i/3At'a>  Moivar}  • 
/3l/3Xlu)  Mwvff^ 
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Lb       kcu  ravra  ra  yevofxeva '  6V7rpe7rws  tar-qaav  oi  lepeis  kill 

OL  AeVLTUL  €^OVT€?  TO.  a^VfJlXJL 

Kara,  ras  <£vAas  Kara  Tas  Siapecreis  [ 

L 
[ 
[ 

rwv  waTpitov  ZfxirpoaBev 
tov  Aaov,        TrpoaeveyKtiv  T(o  Kvptio  Kara  ra  ycypappcVa  cv 
/3i{3\i<o  M(Dvarj 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  comparison,  that  two  divergent  traditions  of 
the  passage  have  been  taken  over  bodily  by  L,  and  placed  side  by  side. 

But  the  above  illustrates  not  merely  the  tendency  of  L  to  confla- 
tion, but  is  a  good  example  of  certain  other  characteristics.  For 
instance,  there  is  one  almost  certain  instance  of  comparison  with 
the  Hebrew.  This  occurs  in  La,  which  has  rots  viols  rod  Xaov  where 
Colb.  has  "  coram  populo"  and  AB  and  Lb  have  eixirpoadev  rod  Xaov. 
Vulg.  has  "in  conspectu  populi."  It  is  evident  that  the  Greek 
originally  read  efiirpoadev  from  Hebr.  ^Dsb  ,  and  that  La  has  been 
corrected  from  our  canonical  Hebr.,  which  has  "Onb  . 

Of  somewhat  uncertain  significance  is  the  omission  in  La  of  any 
parallel  for  "habebant  azyma  secundum  constitutionem "  of  Colb. 
This  may  be  due  to  simple  oversight,  or  to  conflation  from  an  inferior 
text,  or  it  may  be  intentional  because  of  the  e^ovre?  ra  a^v^a  /caret 
t«?  cj)v\d$  in  L6.  Either  of  these  explanations  would  fit  the  situation, 
and  would  also  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  L. 

Another  characteristic  of  L  is  its  eclectic  nature.  While  having 
before  him,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  above,  two  variant  Greek 
traditions,  the  usual  method  of  its  author  is  to  select  from  one  or 
the  other  as  suits  his  fancy,  rather  than  to  conflate  the  two.  For 
this  reason  we  sometimes  find  L  following  A,  sometimes  B,  and  again 
following  the  otherwise  unknown  readings  of  a  peculiar  source. 
(I  should  perhaps  remark  that  as  between  A  and  B,  L  follows  A  rather 
closely  as  a  rule,  and  only  rarely  agrees  with  B  against  A.) 

Finally,  L  has  certainly  been  compared  with  the  Hebrew  in  certain 
places.  As  to  the  degree  of  comparison,  there  seems  to  be  a  difference 
of  testimony  among  the  various  codices  included  in  the  L  group; 
yet  they  agree  in  the  main.  The  chief  points  of  direct  contact  with 
the  Hebrew  are  in  the  sections  dealing  with  the  lists  of  proper  names. 
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I  shall  give  only  a  few  examples,  inasmuch  as  the  same  phenomenon 
appears  throughout  I  Esdras.  The  Hebrew  with  which  L  has  been 
compared  is  quite  similar  to  our  canonical  Hebrew  text,  and  yet 
appears  to  have  differed  slightly  at  certain  points.  Which  was  the 
better  text  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  determine. 

8:43(45)  AB,  'ISovrjXov]  Colb.,  "Idouelon."  But  L  'Kpirjk,  from 
Hebrew  b&THfc* .  For  the  rest  of  the  verse  L  omits  Mata,  Maa- 
fjsdv,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Hebrew,  and  also  'Ia>pi/3ov  and  a 
second  'EXvaddv  (appearing  in  AB  as  'Evvardv),  which  are  in  the 
Hebrew,  but  which  were  probably  overlooked  because  the  Hebrew 
read  ,  and  the  eye  of  the  redactor  jumped 

from  the  first  "robltfbl  to  the  second;  or  else — more  probably — 
because  these  two  words  were  not  in  the  Hebrew  which  the  author  of 
L  had  before  him. 

8:32(35)  Za06r)<>]  L  omits,  following  the  Hebrew. 

8:34(37)  Zaptuas]  cod.  108  has  Za/?S«as,  from  Hebrew  rT"QT  • 

8:44(46),  45(47)  AoSSaiov]  L  =  'A88ai;  Hebrew  ^tf  . 

8:47(49)  XavowcuW)  L  =  Mepapei;  from  Hebrew  ^172  • 

9: 14    ©okclvov]  L  =  ®eKove;  Hebrew  {"Hpl7! . 

9:22    QkoStjXos]  cod.  108  ='Iw£a£aS;  Hebrew  *QTV  . 

TaXo-a?  (SaAoas]  cod.  108  =  HAa<ra;  Hebrew  J-ft252>b&<. 
9: 23    Was]  L  =  EAie£ep;  Hebrew  TTjrbtf  . 

9:  25    To\j3avr)<>)  ToXfmvrjs]  L  =  TeAArj/x  Kal  Ovpias;  Hebrew  ^l&O  Dbt2  . 
9:27    Ic&o/Aos)  HoPlkXos\  cod.  108  =  Ie«7A;  Hebrew  btfTP. 
9:28    EAtaSas]  cod.  108  =  EAub*u;  Hebrew  "^rbtf  < 
O^ovtas]  cod.  108  =  Mar^avta;  Hebrew  ITP3F172- 

Za/8aSets  Kal  ZapSias)  2a/?a0os  ZepaAtas]  cod.  108  =  Za/3aSo£et ;  from 
Hebrew  tXWTOl . 
9:29    I<o£a£Sos  Kal  BfmOi)  ZatfSos  k  E.]  L-Zaft3ot>0  ©eAeei;  from  Hebrew 

hbn?  *aT. 

9 : 31    ASSlv  Aa0os)  ASSi  Naatfos]  cod.  19  =  Mcoa/3  Aiava;  cod.  108  =  QaO/xwafi 

Aiava;  Hebrew  TtilB . 

9:33   Bavvaiovs)  Sa^avvaiovs]  L  =  ZayS8ta;  Hebrew  ^21  •    L  further  adds 

Iepe/xei,  Hebrew  ^l"1 ,  but  found  in  no  other  Greek  text  or  version. 

These  examples  are  characteristic  ones,  and  it  would  be  a  needless 
waste  of  time  to  multiply  instances.  Throughout  the  sections  where 
proper  names  appear  it  will  be  found  that  L  agrees  for  the  most 
part  very  closely  indeed  with  the  Massoretic  text.  I  have  selected 
only  those  names  which  in  AB  have  departed  most  widely  from  our 
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present  Hebrew,  and  whose  L  variant  finds  no  support  in  any  ver- 
sion. It  will  be  found  that  L  with  few  exceptions  conforms  through- 
out to  the  consonants  of  M,  even  to  the  extent  of  omitting  the  usual 
ending  -o?,  e.g.,  MeaoWa/ju  for  MocroWafAos  (9:14)  and  AaaarjX  for 
Afrr)\ov  (9:14). 

Other  indications  of  comparison  with  the  Hebrew  are  the  several 
instances  of  the  addition  of  uto?  where  it  has  apparently  crept  in  in 
the  Massoretic  text;  i.e.,  where  there  is  no  support,  beyond  the  evi- 
dent meaning,  in  any  other  Greek  text. 

The  exact  explanation  of  vadivaloi  of  L  (Hebrew  DTfO)  in  the 
place  of  lep68ov\oL  of  AB,  or  of  ireaa^  for  irdaj^a  may  not  be  quite 
certain,  but  it  at  least  points  to  a  transliteration  from  the  Hebrew 
at  some  stage  of  the  history  of  L. 

Reverting  once  more  for  a  moment  to  that  fruitful  passage  1 : 10- 
11,  let  me  point  out  that  we  have  strong  evidence  that  AB  suffered 
some  early  permanent  corruption.  This  fact  is  important  as  bearing 
on  our  later  conclusions.  In  the  first  place  AB  omits  a  considerable 
section  contained  in  La — the  original  reading  preserved  thus  by  L 
only — between  Staipeaeis  and  Statpecriv.  But  this  omitted  section 
is  independently  attested  by  the  Old  Latin,  and  is  of  such  a  character 
that  its  omission  by  AB  is  unquestionably  accidental.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  this  omission  took  place  early  is  shown  by  the  absence 
of  this  phrase  in  the  Vulgate  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  author 
of  L  did  not  have  it  in  his  AB  text.  But  this  conclusion  involves 
another  point :  Our  present  AB  text  has  pepihapxtas  in  the  place  of 
La's  Siaipeaeis.  This  would  not  be  so  remarkable,  for  we  might 
readily  conjecture  a  second  (lepthapx^  or  pepihapxtav  in  the 
original  of  AB  to  correspond  with  the  second  hiatpecriv  of  La, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  L6 — which  elsewhere  has  copied  AB 
verbatim — has  here  Siaipecreis.  In  the  light  of  these  evidences 
it  seems  to  me  practically  certain  that  AB  also  originally  read  as 
does  L6;  in  other  words,  that  AB  has  undergone  some  slight  corrup- 
tion since  the  L  conflation  took  place. 

The  above  receives  additional  confirmation  from  certain  other 
passages  which  will  be  noted  later  in  another  connection.  It  becomes 
important  when  we  come  to  consider  the  problem  of  certain  diver- 
gences of  the  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate  from  any  extant  Greek  reading. 
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It  at  least  opens  the  possibility  that  our  Latin  versions  may  preserve 
better  readings  in  places  than  even  the  Greek.  For  it  should  be 
further  noted  that  after  the  first  few  verses  of  I  Esdras  the  compiler 
of  L  shows  less  of  the  tendency  to  conflate,  and  prefers  to  select  from 
AB,  or  from  the  source  which  had  the  original  reading,  as  suits  his 
fancy.  For  this  reason  many  old  readings  have  certainly  been 
lost  to  us,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Greek  is  concerned. 

IV.     THE  OLD  LATIN 

As  previously  stated,  the  Old  Latin  is  chiefly  represented  by  two 
manuscripts,  the  Colbertinus  and  the  Sangermanensis.8  We  have 
already  discussed  Sang.,  and  there  yet  remain  the  characteristics 
of  Colb.  to  be  studied. 

The  Colbertinus  manuscript  dates  from  about  800  a.d.,  approxi- 
mately a  century  earlier  than  the  Sangermanensis.  This  in  itself 
might  suggest  a  slight  possibility  of  superiority  in  the  former,  though 
not  necessarily  so.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  Sangermanensis  repre- 
sents an  "  emended  "  Old  Latin  text — one  that  has  suffered  through 
editorial  revision — so  that  we  are  left  practically  dependent  on  the 
Colbertinus  alone  in  the  final  analysis.  The  Sangermanensis  is 
of  independent  value  only  at  a  few  points  and  in  minor  particulars. 

The  date  of  this  Old  Latin  version  is  far  from  fixed.  References 
to  Latin  translations  of  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  it,  go  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  a.d.,  and  even  earlier;  but  whether  or  not  these 
included  the  original  of  the  Colb.  and  Sang,  texts  for  the  book  of 
I  Esdras  cannot  be  asserted  positively.  Augustine,  early  in  the  fifth 
century,  certainly  knows  this  Old  Latin  version  which  we  have ;  for 
in  his  De  divinis  scripturis  sive  speculum  he  says:  "Item  in  libro 
hesdrae  I:  1  Veritas  autem  permanet  et  invalescit  in  aeternum  et 
vivet  et  perseverat  in  saecula  saeculorum,et  non  accipit  personam 
hominis  nec  differentias,  sed  iusta  iudicat  et  facit:  ab  omnibus 
iniquis  dolosis  et  impiis  discedit,  et  omnes  iusti  sperant  in  earn,  et 

8  [Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  York  has  studied  and  collated  the  Cod.  Mazari- 
naeus  (M)  in  the  Mazarine  Library  at  Paris,  and  the  Cod.  Ambianensis  (A)  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Communale  at  Amiens  (see  Bensly  in  the  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies,  III,  2,  xiii). 
He  reports  that  M,  which  contains  of  I  Esdr.  only  3:  1-5:  3,  is  a  MS  of  the  same  type  as 
Sang.,  with  which  it  agrees  very  closely.  A,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  Vulg.  MS  which  only 
rarely  departs  from  the  received  text.  Neither  cod.  contains  material  of  importance  for 
the  present  discussion. — Ed.] 
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non  est  in  iudicio  illius  iniustitia:  et  eius  est  fortitude-  et  regnum  et 
potestas  illius  in  saecula  saeculorum,  benedictus  est  enim  dominus 
veritatis.'  "  This  is  unquestionably  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Latin 
of  I  Esdras  4:38-40,  with  a  free  admixture  of  the  Vulgate  version  as 
well,  together  with  an  occasional  addition  for  the  sake  of  "  improve- 
ment" by  Augustine  himself.  In  the  absence  of  more  decisive  data, 
therefore,  the  exact  date  of  the  Old  Latin  must  remain  a  matter  of 
conjecture  and  of  internal  evidence. 

Characteristics  of  the  Old  Latin  Version 
Most  noticeable  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Old  Latin  trans- 
lator is  his  freedom  in  rendering  the  Greek.  Not  only  is  he  very 
free  in  his  constructions,  but  he  is  also  given  to  paraphrases  and 
interpretations  in  his  renderings,  not  hesitating  to  add  words  or  even 
whole  phrases  if  he  thinks  the  sense  is  improved  by  such  treatment. 
Of  course,  this  propensity  on  his  part  becomes  very  annoying  at 
times  when  we  wish  to  determine  the  exact  wording  of  the  Greek 
that  he  had  before  him,  but  usually  we  are  left  in  no  doubt,  thanks 
to  the  aid  of  what  Greek  we  have. 

There  are  further  indications  that  this  translator  was  somewhat 
careless,  and  has  made  seemingly  stupid  translations,  or  has  omitted 
needful  words  or  phrases  in  a  way  for  which  there  is  no  apparent 
excuse.  But  in  spite  of  these  defects,  or  sometimes  just  because  of 
them,  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  the  Greek  original  of  this  Old  Latin 
with  tolerable  certainty. 

To  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  above-mentioned  characteristics  I  will 
bring  forward  a  few  examples: 

1:4  avTrjv  of  all  Gk  (Vulg.  "earn")  is  rendered  "arcam"  by  Colb. 

1:6  Colb.  adds  "secundum  constitutionem"  to  its  rendering  of  Ova-are  to 
7ra<rxa,  and  this  is  almost  certainly  a  free  expansion,  oodkv  tw  M(ovarrj 
is  found  in  all  Gk  cods.,  and  would  be  closely  translated  "  datum 
est  Moysi";  but  Colb.  has  "data  est  per  manum  Moysi"  (Compare, 
however,  II  Chron.  35:6). 

1:21(23)  Colb.  defines  "Josiae"  by  "regts,"  which  has  no  support  in 
Greek  or  Vulgate,  and  is  doubtless  added  by  the  translator.  Similar 
unauthorized  additions  of  some  form  of  "rex"  are  found  in  1:23(25) 
twice;  in  1:30(32);  1:36(38);  1:43(45);  3:14;  3:15(16);  4:31;  4:58; 
6:17(18);  6:18(19):  8:64(68). 

Closely  allied  to  the  above  type  of  expansion  is  the  addition  of 
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"populus,"  especially  to  "Israel";  e.g.,  in  1:30(32);  1:31(33);  7:8; 
8:81(85);  8:88(92);  8:91(96);  9:2. 
1:53(56)  rovs  i7n\oi7rov<s  Colb.  really  translates  twice  in  "reliquos  qui 
remanserunt." 

1:51(57)  eis  ava7r\rjpu)(TLv  Colb.  renders  by  a  subordinate  clause  "ut 
impleret"  (for  "ut  impleretur,"  evidently.    Cf.  2: 1). 

2:3  /Sao-iXea  rrjs  oiKovfxevqs  is  paraphrased  by  Colb.  "regem  universae 
terrae  Persarum." 

2:9(10)  Colb.  adds  at  end  of  the  verse  "et  adtulerunt  in  Babylone," 
apparently  an  explanatory  gloss,  since  it  is  quite  without  textual 
support. 

2:23(27)  Colb.  adds  "civitatis  illius"  to  its  rendering  of  ol  avOpw-n-oi,  also 
without  support. 

2:30(31)  r/p£avTo  ko)Xv€lv  is  rendered  by  Colb.  "continuo  ut  venerunt 
prohibuerunt." 

3:6  Colb.  inserts  "dabit  ei"  twice,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 

rendering  the  meaning  less  ambiguous. 
3:13  Colb.  interprets  drrw  by  "regi." 

3:17  6  etVas  -rrepl  rr}<;  io-^ws  rov  olvov.  Colb.  changes  the  construction  of 
this  completely,  and  has  "qui  scripserat,  fortius  est  vinum." 

4: 2  Colb.  appends  "obediunt  ei,"  apparently  as  an  interpretative  improve- 
ment. 

4:11  TTjpova-Lv  Colb.  renders  "vigilant  et  servant,"  a  double  translation. 

ovSc  -n-apaKovova-Lv  avrov  is  paraphrased  by  the  Old  Latin  "  nec  potest 

aliquis  negligere  mandata  ejus." 
4:28  Another  double  translation  appears  in  the  rendering  "timent  et 

verentur"  for  cvkafiovvrai. 

Other  noticeable  examples  of  double  translation  occur  in  1 : 14(15) 
"et  psalmos  percutiebant"  +  "et  psalmos  decantabant " ;  5:61(64) 
"gaudia  magna  ingenti  et  magna  voce"  for  ^apa  fieydXy  rfj  <^>wj;  cf. 
also  2:56c  and  6:9(10)  86$v. 

Frequently  pronouns  in  the  Greek  are  rendered  by  nouns  in  the 
Old  Latin,  the  translator  taking  the  liberty  to  supply  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  antecedent.  Sometimes  this  freedom  was  warranted 
by  the  nature  of  the  situation — e.g.,  when  an  avra>  or  avry  would 
have  to  be  rendered  indiscriminately  "ei"  in  the  Latin — but  oftener 
it  has  no  such  excuse.  Thus  in  4:31  avT<p  ....  avrov  ....  aura 
are  interpreted  by  Colb.  " contra  regem +et  ipse"  ....  "regem" 
.  .  .  .  "regi/'  respectively.  There  is  some  reason  for  the  change 
here;  for  in  the  Latin  there  might  be  a  question  as  to  which  was 
subject  and  which  object,  whether  the  king  or  his  iraXkaKrj.  But 
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why  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  interpret  avrwv  "ex  mulieri- 
bus  "  (4:16),  or  avrov  by  "Darii"  (5:6),  or  auTot?  by  "Judaeis" 
(6:4)  is  not  so  plain;  for  in  each  of  these  cases  the  meaning  is  per- 
fectly clear. 

Three  times  the  name  of  Zorobabel  is  introduced  in  the  Old  Latin 
where  there  is  no  support  in  the  Greek  or  in  other  versions,  viz.,  in 
4 :33,  4 :43,  and  4 :58.  In  the  last-named  passage,  indeed,  it  takes  the 
place  of  o  veavtcrfcos. 

Once,  at  least,  (6:12/13)  Colb.  has  expanded  a  familiar  phrase 
"Domini,  qui  fecit  coelum  et  terram"  to  its  full  form  by  the  addition 
of  "et  mare  et  omnia  quae  in  eis  sunt,"  as  found  in  4:2.  Compare 
Neh.  9:6,  Exod.  20:11,  and  Ps.  146:6.  Probably  also  the  lists  of 
officers  in  3:2  and  4:49  have  been  expanded  from  similar  lists 
in  3:14;  4:47  (Dan.  3:2). 

Similar  phenomena  occur  in  8: 16  (17)  and  8 : 17(19),  which  exhibit 
a  remarkable  interdependence.  In  8 : 16(17)  iravra  6a  a  iav  is  rendered 
"omnia  reliqua  quae  sunt  necessaria"  by  Colb.,  \onrd  and  viroiriTrrrj 
having  been  supplied  from  8:17(19);  while  in  8:17(19)  ra  Xolttcl 
oaa  iav  viroir LTrrrj  Is  likewise  rendered  "omnia  reliqua  quae  sunt 
neces  saria,"  the  Old  Latin  completing  the  phrase  from  irdvra  of 
8:16(17). 

A  trace  of  theological  apologetics  may  be  the  basis  of  the  render- 
ing 11  ergo  digne  irasceris"  for  wpylaOi^  in  8:85(89). 

One  other  striking  example  of  an  interpretative  rendering  by 
the  Old  Latin  is  in  8:87(91),  where  Colb.  in  the  phrase  ov  yap  eari 
arrival  en  e/nrpocrdev  aov  iirl  tovtols  has  rendered  iirl  tovtols  by 
"obruti  talibus  peccatis,"  simply  because  this  phrase  very  clearly 
refers  to  ia/jiev  ivoiTriov  aov  iv  Tat?  avo/jLiacs  tj/jlcov  immediately  pre- 
ceding. 

A  further  fault  of  the  Old  Latin  is  its  liability  to  omit  words  or 
phrases.  Some  of  these  omissions  are  probably  due  to  correspond- 
ing omissions  in  the  Greek  text  that  the  translator  had  before  him, 
and  many  others  are  unquestionably  the  result  of  subsequent  cor- 
ruption in  the  Latin;  but  not  all  can  be  so  explained.  A  consider- 
able number  of  instances  are  still  left,  when  all  possible  excuses  have 
been  made,  that  can  only  be  regarded  as  due  to  careless  oversight. 
Following  are  some  characteristic  cases: 
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1 : 3  Tots  tepoSovAois  'Icrpar/A,  descriptive  of  rots  Aevtrais,  is  omitted  by  Colb. 
only.  Its  presence  in  Sang,  is  probably  to  be  explained  on  the  ground 
of  conflation  from  the  Vulgate  or  of  correction  from  the  Greek. 

1:4  Oepa-n-eveTe  is  in  all  Gk  cods.,  and  is  rendered  by  Vulg.  "curam 
agite" ;  but  Colb.  omits. 

1: 11(12)  iv  TTvpC  Colb.  alone  omits. 

1:31(33)  V7r'  avrov  kol  tol  vvv,  lo-ToprjTai  is  in  all  codices  and  in  the  Vulgate, 
but  Old  Latin  omits.  Here  the  context  rather  demands  at  least 
laToprjTOLL. 

1:33(35);  1:47(49)  iv  'lepovo-aXrjn  Colb.  seems  to  have  ignored  the  evin  its 
translation. 

Similarly  in  2:18(21)  in  rendering  iv  tois  airb  ruv  Trarkpw  <rov 

(3l/3\iol<;  Colb.  lacks  a  very  needful  "in  libris"  between  "inspicias" 

and  "patrum  tuorum." 
5:11  mol  QaaOfxayafi  ek  tov?  vlovs  'Irjaov.    Colb.  omits  tov<s  vlovs,  and  joins 

eis  to  what  precedes,  making  "Phammoabis  Jesu."    This,  however, 

is  probably  the  result  of  an  inferior  Greek  text. 
6:4  Colb.  omits  kol  rrjv  areyrjv  Tavrrjv,  found  in  ail  Greek  codices  and  in 

the  Vulgate. 

6 : 6-7  Colb.  leaves  out  about  half  a  verse,  evidently  by  accident  because 
of  the  occurrence  of  Aa/otw  twice,  a  case  of  homoioteleuton. 

A  similar  omission  of  eh  rrjv  x^Pav  rfs  lou&was  kol  iXOovrcs  occurs 
in  6:8. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  these  omissions  on  the  part  of  the 
Old  Latin  scattered  throughout  I  Esdras. 

Additional  light  is  thrown  on  this  question  by  a  different  type  of 
error.  For  instance,  in  2:3  Colb.  has  "Dominus,"  having  read 
KO/oo?  as  Ku/mo?.  Again,  in  8:46(48)  Colb.  reads  "viros  peritos  de 
viros,"  where  both  Greek  and  sense  demand  "viros  peritos  de  filiis." 
The  second  "viros"  in  Colb.  is  evidently  a  careless  repetition  from 
the  first  "viros." 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  Old  Latin  *is  far  from  being  an 
infallible  witness.  Partly  because  of  the  character  of  the  translator, 
and  in  still  larger  measure  because  of  faulty  textual  transmission, 
it  is  evident  that  we  must  use  this  source  also  with  the  greatest  caution 
and  view  its  unsupported  readings  with  the  utmost  suspicion. . 

V.     THE  VULGATE 

This  is  the  common  Latin  version.  First  Esdras  in  this  version 
bears  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  three  books  assigned  a  secondary 
place  in  the  Old  Testament  canon  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
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As  to  its  date,  we  can  place  it  definitely  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  about  250  a.d.  In  chap.  9  of  Epistle  LXXIV,  a  letter 
addressed  to  Pompey  in  opposition  to  the  position  of  Stephen  of 
Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  baptism  of  heretics,  he  says:  " Veritas 
manet  et  invalescit  in  aeternum  et  vivit  et  optinet  in  saecula  saecu- 
lorum.  nec  est  apud  earn  accipere  personam  nec  differentias,  sed  quae 
sunt  justa  facit,  nec  est  judicio  ejus  iniquum,  et  fortitudo  et  regnum 
et  majestas  et  potestas  omnium  saeculorum.  benedictus  Deus  veri- 
tatis."  This  is  an  almost  verbatim  quotation  from  the  Vulgate 
of  I  Esdras  4:38-40,  with  the  exception  that  Cyprian  omits  a  line 
after  "sed  quae  sunt  justa  facit."  (The  Old  Latin  differs  quite 
widely,  so  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  this  is  what  Cyprian  had.) 
Probably,  therefore,  the  Vulgate  translation  was  made  some  time 
in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  a.d. 

VI.     RELATION  OF  THE  VULGATE  TO  THE  OLD  LATIN 

Many  questions  at  once  arise  in  this  connection,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  possibility  that  these  may  either  be  independent 
translations  or  divergent  streams  from  a  single  Latin  original.  The 
usual  assumption  appears  to  be  voiced  by  two  brief  allusions  in 
recent  critical  articles.  One  is  by  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  in  his  article 
on  " Latin  Versions"  in  Hasting's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  referring 
to  I  Esdras  he  says:  " Probably,  the  Vulgate  is  an  emended  form  of 
the  other  [i.e.,  the  Old  Latin]  version."  The  other  is  by  F.  C.  Burkitt 
in  his  article  on  "Text  and  Versions"  in  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica 
(§38):  "The  Old  Testament  ' Apocrypha*— i.e.,  those  books  of 
the  Greek  Old  Testament  which  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon — 
were  left  more  or  less  untouched  by  Jerome;  in  these  books,  there- 
fore, the  Old  Latin  survives  in  the  Vulgate."  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
other  apocryphal  books,  but  in  the  case  of  I  Esdras  I  must  wonder 
on  what  evidence  this  conclusion  is  based.  In  one  sense  Burkitt 
is  right,  viz.,  that  the  Vulgate  is  a  very  old  Latin  translation,  but  not 
in  the  sense  that  his  words  seem  to  imply;  for  undefined,  his  asser- 
tion regarding  "  the  Old  Latin  "  can  hardly  mean  otherwise  than  that 
of  Kennedy,  that  "the  Vulgate  is  an  emended  form  of  the  other 
version,"  namely,  of  the  one  now  surviving  in  the  Codex  Colbertinus. 
With  this  position  I  must  take  positive  issue.    I  do  not  find  the 
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slightest  indication  of  an  "  emended  "  text  in  the  Vulgate,  nor  scarcely 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Latin  on  the  part  of  the  Vulgate  translator. 
The  evidence  bearing  on  these  points  will  be  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 

1.    The  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate  Independent  Translations 

In  the  first  place,  of  the  450  verses  of  I  Esdras  there  are  just 
two  verses  that  are  exactly  alike  in  both  Colbertinus  and  the  Vulgate. 
This  does  not,  to  be  sure,  take  into  account  a  considerable  number 
of  verses  whose  divergence  is  very  slight  and  trifling,  such  as  might 
easily  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  textual  transmission.  Allow- 
ing a  liberal  margin  for  these,  we  still  have  a  large  residue  of  verses 
so  different  in  language  and  idiom  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  they  are  other  than  separate  translations.  Even  in  those  sec- 
tions where  we  are  most  certain  that  the  two  versions  go  back  to 
an  identical  Greek  original  this  difference  of  idiom  is  as  marked  as 
one  could  wish. 

The  traits  of  the  two  translators  are  likewise  distinctive.  The 
Vulgate  is  literal,  to  a  fault;  the  Old  Latin  is  free — also  to  a  fault. 
The  former  hesitates  to  paraphrase  to  avoid  an  ambiguity;  the  latter 
paraphrases  even  when  there  is  no  ambiguity.  The  vocabulary 
employed  by  the  two  translators  is  also  distinctive.  For  example, 
the  Old  Latin  has  the  preposition  "de"  universally  in  places  where 
the  Vulgate  employs  "ex";  the  conjunction  "quia"  in  the  Old 
Latin  is  equivalent  to  "quoniam"  in  the  Vulgate;  "is"  in  the 
Old  Latin  corresponds  to  "ille"  or  "ipse"  of  the  Vulgate;  "facio" 
of  the  Old  Latin  is  usually  rendered  "ago"  by  the  Vulgate;  and 
"sanctus"  of  the  Old  Latin  is  likely  to  appear  as  "sacer"  in  the 
Vulgate.  Other  similar  differences  of  vocabulary  there  are,  but  these 
are  the  most  common.  It  seems  the  extreme  of  improbability  that 
one  who  was  simply  "emending"  the  Old  Latin  should  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  change  at  the  same  time  the  whole  vocabulary, 
especially  in  such  a  minor  particular  as  "de"  to  "ex,"  or  "is"  to 
"ille." 

But  we  will  take  some  particular  examples.  In  the  following, 
care  has  been  used  to  select  passages  where  the  Greek  is  best  attested 
as  well  as  where  there  is  least  suspicion  of  corruption  in  the  Latin 
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itself.  These  are  by  no  means  isolated  or  unusual  cases,  but  such 
as  can  be  duplicated  almost  at  random. 

1 :  4  OVK  toTIV  V/JUV  a/)tU  aVTY]V  €7r'  U)[AU)V 

O.L.    non  portabitis  arcam  in  humeris. 

Vulg.  non  erit  vobis  tollere  super  humeros  earn. 

(Here  "arcam"  of  the  Old  Latin  is  probably  interpre- 
tative, though  possibly  a  corruption  of  "earn.") 

1:22(24)       ra  K(xt'  avrov  oc  avayiypairrai  iv  rot?  tpvnpoo~Qtv  ^pdvois 
O.L.    actus  ejus  quidem  conscriptus  est,  de  his  qui  ante 
Vulg.  quae  circa  ilium  conscripta  sunt,  in  pristinis  temporibus 

7T€pi  TOiv  r}fJua.pTrjKOTOiv  koX  rj<re/3r)K6T(i)v  eis  rbv  Kv/hov 

peccaverunt    in  Domino  sceleratius 
de  his  qui  peccaverunt  quique  irreligiosi  fuerunt  in  Dominum 

irapa  irav  eOvos  kou  /SaatXeiav 
quam  universae  gentes 
prae  omni  gente 

1 : 29(31)       C7rt  to  ap/xa  avrov  to  Sevrepov  kou  drroara$el<;  eis  lepovaaX^p: 

O.L.    in  currum  ejus  secundum,  et  deductus  venit  in  Hierusalem 
Vulg.  super  currum  secundarium  suum,  et  perveniens  Jerosolymam 

1:52  ews  ov  0vp,ii)9£vTa  avrov  inl  tw    Wvu  avrov 

O.L.  "donee  in  ira  exardesceret  ad  versus  gentem  suam 
Vulg.  "qui  usque  ad  iracundiam  concitatus  est  super  gentem  suam 

8i<x  ra  Svao-tfSrjixara  avruiv 
propter  impietates  eorum." 
propter  irreligiositatem  suam." 

1 : 56  Kal  avvereXeaav  iravra  ra  (vBo$a  avrrjs  d^petuio-at 

O.L.    "et  diruere  omnia  praeclara  ejus  evertentes, 

Vulg.  "et  comsummaverunt  omnia  honorifica  ejus,  ad  nihilum 

Kai  rovs  €7riAoi7rov9 
&  reliquos  qui  remanserunt" 
redegerunt,  &  reliquos 

2:20  C7ret  ivepyeiraL  ra  Kara  rbv  vaov,  KaAws  €^etv  V7roAa/x/3dvop,€v  firj 

O.L.    "quia  instatur  opera  templi,  aestimavimus  bonum  esse 
Vulg.  "quia  id  agitur  circa  templum,  recte  habere  arbitrari  sumus 

V7T€pt8ctV  TO  TOtOVTO 

non  omittere 

non  despicere  hoc  ipsum  " 
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2 : 29  fir)  Trpofirj  IttI  7rAetov  rot,  rrjs  Ka/aas  ei?  to 

O.L.    "non  proficiat  amplius  malitiae  occasio 
Vulg.  "nec  procedunt  in  plurimum  ea,  quae  sunt  malitiae, 

/JacriAeTs  ivo)(X.eia6aL 
ad      commovendos  reges" 
ita  ut  regibus  molestia  importetur" 

8 : 86  ov  t,r)Trja€T€  elprjvevaaL  ra  7rpos  avrovs  rbv  airavra  yjpovov  iva 

O.L.  "  non  desiderabitis  declinare  ad  eos  cum  pace  omni  tempore  ut 
Vulg.  "  non  inquiretis      pacem  habere  cum  illis    omni  tempore  ut 

laxvo-avres  (fxxyere  ra  ayaSa.  rrjs  yrjs'  kol  KXrjpovofjLrjcrrjTe 
confortati  manducetis  optima  terrae  &  liaeredes 
invalescentes  manducetis  optima  terrae  &  haereitatem 

tois  vioi<s  VjX(i)v  eoos  aioivo? 
facietis        filios  vestros  usque  in  aeternum" 
distribuatis  filiis  vestris  usque  in  aevum" 

8:  90(91)       ov  yap  Ian  o~Tr}vai  ert  ep.7rpoar0£v  crov  Ittl  tovtols 

O.L.    "non  enim  possumus  stare  adhuc  ante  faciem  tuum 
Vulg.  "  non  est  adhuc  stare  ante  te 

obrutis  talibus  peccatis 
in  his 

(This  last  example  is  also  a  good  illustration  of  the  Old 
Latin's  habit  of  free  paraphrasing.)  . 

9:4  kcu  ocrot  iav  pvq  airavTrjO-oio-iv  iv  Svalv  r)  rpialv  y)fx£paL<s 

O.L.  uet  quotquot  non  convenissent  secunda  aut  tertia 
Vulg.  "ut  quicunque  non  occurrerit  biduo  aut  triduo 

Kara  to  Kptfxa  rwv  TrpoKaOrjfxivwiV  7rpecrf3vT€p(i)v 
secundum  judicium  praesentium  presbyterorum 
secundum  judicium  assidentium  seniorum 

dvLepwOrjcrovTaL  ra  KTrjvrj  avruv,  kcu  olvtos  a\\.OTpLU)dr)o~CTai 
publicarentur  pecora  eorum  &  ipse  hostis  vocaretur 
tollerentur     facilitates  suae  &  ipse  alienus  judicaretur 

9 :  20  e7T€f3aXov  ra?  xetpas  rov  iKfSaXelv  ....  kcu  els  c^iAaoyxov 

O.L.    "  immiserunt  manus  ut  projicerent  ....  et  obtulerent  ad 
Vulg.  "  in jicerunt    manus  ut  expellerent  ....  et  ad  litandem  in 

placandem 
exorationem 

9:24  ck  twv  iepoif/aXrwv 

O.L.    "de  sacra  ornata  percutientibus 
Vulg.  "ex  sacris  cantoribus 
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9:36  7ravT€9  ovtol  o~vv<oKio~av  yvraiKu?  dAAoyevcis  kcu  airikwav 

O.L.    "hi  omnes  duxerunt       alienigenas  uxores  &  relinquerunt 
Vulg.  "omnes  isti  conjungerunt  sibi  uxores  alienigenas  &  dimiserimt 

5 :  73  Kai  (TvcrTacret?  TroiovfxtvoL  a.7reKU)Xvaav  tov  aTroTeXeaOrjvcu 

O.L.    "&  congregationes  facientes,     prohibuerunt  consummari 
Vulg.  "&  aggresuras     exercentes,  impedierunt  ne  consummaretur 

TTjV  OLKoSofXTJV    ....    KCU  eLp^OrjaaV  TTjS  OlKoSo/Ar/S  €TY)  &VO 

structuram  ....  &  prohibiti  sunt  aedificare  annis  duobus 
aedificium   ....  &  protraxerunt  structuram  per  biennium 

8:12(13)       oVw?  i7rcorK€{f/<i)VTaL  to.  Kara  tt]v  'IovScuav 

O.L.    "diligenter  adtendant  Judaeae 
Vulg.  "ut  visitent  ea  (quae  aguntur)  secundum  Judaeam 

8: 18(19)       to,  XoLwa  baa  iav  viroirLTTTr)  vol  eis  rrjv  xpeiav 

O.L.    "caetera  (omnia)  quaecunque  tibi  sunt  necessaria  ad  usum 
Vulg.  "caetera  quaecunque  tibi  subvenerint  ad  opera 

tov  lepov  tov  ©eov[o-ov],  S(00-€19  €K  TOV  /3aO~LXlKOV  ya£ocf)vXaKLOv 

templi  Dei      ,  dabuntur  de     thesauris  regis 
templi  Dei  tui,  dabis       de  regali  gazophylacio 

(The  above  bracketed  words  are  very  doubtful.  They 
are  probably  free  expansions  or  interpretations.) 

8 : 22(25)       fxrjBk  aXXrjv  eVi/JovA^v  yiveaOaL  Kal  /xrjSeVa  Z\uv 

O.L.    "nec  aliud  onus  imponatur,  &  nemo  habeat 

Vulg.  "neque  ulla  alia  indictio  irrogetur,  nec  habeat  quisquam 

iiovata^  iirifiaXdv  tl  tovtol<:  (perhaps  originally  avTots) 
potestatem  indicere  eis  aliquid 
potestatem  objicere  eis  quidquam 

8:24(27)       KoXa^eo-Oajaav,  iav  re  OavaTio,  iav  re  rt/xwpia,  rj  apyvpiKrj 

O.L.  "punientur,  sive  morte,  sive  tormentis,  sive  condemnatione 
Vulg.  "plectantur,  sive  morte,  sive  cruciatu,    sive  etiam  pacuniae 

£?7/Aia  rf  airoyoyrj 
pecuniae,  aut  exilio. 
mulctatione,  vel  adductione. 

9:38  o~vv^x$r]  ....  to  irXrjdos  bp.06vp.aSbv  cVi  to  evpv\a)pov  to 

O.L.  "convenit  populus  uno  animo  in  aream  quae  est 
Vulg.  "congregati  sunt  multitudo  simul  in  aream  quae  est 

7rpo<i  draToAas  tov  lepov  7rvXu)vo<; 
ad  orientem  portae  templi 
ab  oriente*  portae  sacrae 
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If  there  is  still  any  doubt  remaining  as  to  the  independence  of 
these  two  versions,  it  must  be  dissolved  when  we  adduce  a  few  more 
examples  selected  from  the  lists  of  proper  names.  In  these  passages 
the  variations  could  only  have  occurred  through  the  two  translators 
having  divided  the  Greek  text  differently,  not  being  certain  as  to 
the  proper  combinations  for  the  strange  foreign  names.  Thus  we 
find  curious  mistakes  like  the  following: 

9 : 23  ovrds  coti  KaAiTas 

O.L.    hie  est  Ele  &  Has 
Vulg.     et  Calitas 

In  this  case  codices  44,  58  omit  oi/to?  e'errt,  and  108  omits  ecru, 
so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  translator  of  the  Vulg.  did  not  have 
before  him  exactly  the  same  Greek  text  that  the  translator  of  the 
Old  Latin  had.  If  so,  of  course  no  further  proof  is  necessary;  since 
by  virtue  of  such  fact  the  two  translations  are  bound  to  be  independ- 
ent. But  assuming  that  they  both  had  the  same  Greek  text,  even 
so  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulg.  cannot  be  divergent  versions  of  the 
same  Latin  translation;  for  the  "Ele  &  Has"  of  the  Old  Latin  can 
hardly  have  resulted  otherwise  than  through  the  translator  having 
read  the  Greek  as  ovto?  ianv  a\t  k?  a?,  whereas  the  translator  of 
the  Vulg.  correctly  read  fcaXiras. 

5:20(19):  The  Greek  is  far  from  certain  here,  but  the  following 
conjectural  reading  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  original  of  both 
Old  Latin  and  Vulgate.  Again  assuming  that  the  Greek  original 
of  both  versions  was  identical,  we  have: 

6t  [cv  ^a8tao-[at]  koll  dyawSioi  .  .  .  .  6t  [8']  €K  rjpafxa^ 
O.L.    "qui  erant  in  Necla  ....  bis  &  modius,  &  qui  decern  miras 
Vulg.  "  qui   Enocadies  &  Modiae, ....  qui  ex  Gramas 

ya (3f3r)$  .  .  .  .  oi  £k  /xaKa[8o>v]  .... 

....  Cabbes  &  qui  erant  Demacha 

&       Gabea  (  ) 

The  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  translator  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Greek  in  this  passage  could  hardly  have  been  greater,  or  his 
attempts  to  translate  proper  names  scarcely  more  absurd;  yet 
because  of  this  very  fact  it  becomes  the  more  certain  that  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Old  Latin  is  not  the  translator  of  the  Vulgate.  Similar 
variations,  easily  explained  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek,  are  found  in 
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5:21  and  5:36;  but  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  further.  We 
might  include  an  interesting  example  (8:11),  where  copa  (Hebr. 
has  been  misread  as  by  the  Old  Latin,  which  translates  it 

accordingly  "regio";  but  the  Vulgate  has  correctly  rendered  it 
"  tempus." 

(It  might  be  observed  that  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  Old  Latin 
had  before  it  a  Greek  text  which  originally  read  %/ooVo?,  subsequently 
corrupted  to  but  this  is  less  likely.) 

2.    The  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate  Descended  from  Slightly  Different 
Greek  Originals 

That  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate  are  independent  translations 
receives  additional  confirmation  from  the  evidence  we  have  that 
these  two  versions  do  not  come  from  identical  Greek  prototypes. 
The  variations  that  are  attested  are  not  as  a  rule  very  wide  ones; 
yet  they  are  too  many,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  too  unmis- 
takable, to  permit  of  doubt  on  this  point.  For  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  this,  the  Lucian  text  is  extremely  important,  for  it  has 
preserved  many  readings  not  otherwise  known  in  the_Greek  texts. 
A  number  of  such  readings  were  in  the  Greek  from  which  the  Old 
Latin  translation  was  made.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  varia- 
tions between  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate  can  be  traced  to 
differences  of  groups  within  the  "A"  line  of  tradition.  I  say  "A" 
line  of  tradition,  because — as  we  shall  see  later — neither  the  Old 
Latin  nor  the  Vulgate  belongs  to  the  "B"  group;  and  these  two 
Latin  versions,  though  possibly  not  strictly  of  the  "A"  group,  do 
yet  show  far  closer  agreement  with  this  branch  of  the  Greek  tradition 
than  with  the  "  B  "  group. 

Following  are  some  of  the  more  important  and  unmistakable 
instances  of  the  divergent  tradition  from  which  these  two  Latin 
versions  were  derived: 

1:3  The  Vulgate  reads  "in  positione  sanctae  arcae,"  which  corresponds 
literally  to  Gk  A,  B,  etc.,  Iv  rrj  decrei  rrjs  dyias  /a/Wov,  but  Colb.  has 
"et  posuerunt  arcam  sanctam,"  the  Gk  of  which  is  found  only  in  a 
variant  conflate  reading  of  "L"  (cod.  108)  kol  WrjKav  rrjv  ayiav  Kafiwrov. 

1:1  Colb.  "nunc  autem"  is  equivalent  to  cod.  108  vvv  ow;  but  Vulg. 
"et  nunc"  comes  from  Gk  A,  B,  etc.,  which  have  kcu  vvv. 
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Colb.  "domus  cognationum  vestrarum  secundum  vices  dierum  ves- 
trorum "  is  a  good  rendering  of  the  Gk  of  cod.  108  tov  oIkov  7raTpiW 
vfxwv  Kara  to.?  icfarjfjLepias  vfx(x>v.  The  Vulg.,  however,  has  "ex  parte 
secundum  pagos  et  tribus  vestras,"  from  Gk  A,  B,  etc.,  Kara  ras 
7raTp6as  Kai  ras  (pvXas  v/jlwv. 

1 : 5  The  Vulg.  reading,  "  secundum  magnificentiam "  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  Gk  A,  B,  etc.,  Kara  tt]v  fX€ya\eLOTr)Ta,  but  Colb.  "secundum 
constitionem  regis"  could  never  have  come  from  such  a  Gk  text  It 
is  rather  a  free  translation  of  cod.  108,  ha  xeipos  tov  /WiAeW 

1:5  Colb.  "state"  corresponds  to  cod.  108,  o-Trjre ;  but  the  Vulg.  "omnes" 
= codices  44,  71,  106,  irdvT^  (al.  (rravTes). 

1:6  Colb.  has  "et  pars  domus  cognationis  Levitis;  et,"  corresponding  to 
cod.  108,.  koI  /xepis  oIkov  7rarptas  tois  Aevirais  koll  ;  but  the  Vulgate  and 
all  other  Gk  codices  omit  entirely. 

1:7(8)  Colb.  "de  substantia  regis  data  sunt.  Et  principes  ejus  dederunt 
initia"  is  a  fairly  close  translation  of  cod.  108,  [Tcurra]  e*  tt}<;  i>7rap£ews 
tov  /SucriAews  i860r],  koX  ol  ap^ovre?  avrov  a7n]p$avTO,  but  the  Vulg.  "haec 
de  regalibus  data  sunt  secundum  promissionem  "  is  plainly  from  Gk 
A,  etc.,  ravra  ck  rwv  /3acriAiKa>v  i860r}  kclt  eVayyeAetav- 

1:11,  12(13)  Colb.  has  "filiis  populi  et  ex  his,"  equivalent  to  cod.  108, 
rot?  vloU  tov  Aaov,  kol  air  avrwy.  The  Vulgate  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
"qui  erant  ex  plebe,  et  post  haec,"=Gk  A,  etc.,  rocs  ck  tov  Xaov  •  p,eT<x 

Sk  TOLVTa. 

1:12(14)  Colb.  adds  "&  holocausta  "= cod.  108,  kol  to,  oXoKavTwpjara,  but 

all  other  codices  agree  with  the  Vulgate  in  omitting. 
1:15(16)  Colb.  adds  "&  principes  "=  cod.  108,  kol  ol  ap^ovres.  Vulgate 

and  all  other  codices  omit. 
1:15(16)  Vulg.  "per  singulas  januas,  ita  ut  non  prevaricaretur  unusquis- 

que  suam  (vicem)'-  can  only  come  from  Gk  A,  B,  etc.;  but  the  Colb. 

"portarum  non  discedebant  unusquisque  a  servitute  sua"=  cod.  108, 
7rvXr)<;  kol  7rvXr)<s  ovk  rjv  avrois  KLveiaOai  €KaaTOv  dirb  tt}?  AeiTOupyias  avTU)v. 

AB,  e<£'  €kolo-tov  7rvXCi)vo^'  ovk  €(TTt  7rapa/3r}vaL  eKaaTov  ty]v  kavrov  icf>r)p,epLav. 
1:16(18)  Colb  "ut  fecerent  Pascha,  et  offerrent  holocausta "=  cod.  108, 

tov  Troirjo-aL  to  7rdo~)(a  Kal  iveyKeiv  tol  6XoKavT(x)p.aTa.    But  Vulg.  has 

simply  "egerunt  Phase "= A,  B,  etc.,  axOrjvai  to  7rdaxa- 
1:18(20)  Colb.  "a  diebus"=108  oltto  twv  rjptpwv;  but  Vulg. '"a  tempori- 

bus"  corresponds  to  Gk  A,  B,  etc.,  aurb  twv  xp°vu)V' 
1:29(31)  Vulg."ascendit"=Gk  A,  B,  etc.,  di/e/fy ;  but  Colb.  "imposuerunt 

eum"  can  only  come  from  cod.  108,  dvafiCfiao-av  avTov. 
1:34(35)  Colb.  has  "talanta  decem"=cods.  108,  121,  rdXavra  SeW  The 

Vulgate,  however,  has  "talantum  unum"=Gk  A,  B,  etc.,  rdXavTov  ha. 
1:38(40)  Colb.  "adversus  hunc"  corresponds  to  eV  avrov  of  cod.  N,  Aid. 

Alex,  and  8  cursives;  but  Vulg.  has  "post  hunc  autem,"  equivalent 

to  p,€i-'  avTov  Se  of  Gk  A,  B,  and  9  cursives. 
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1:49(51)  Colb.  "angelos"=Toi*  dyye'Aovs  of  cods.  52,  64,  108,  119,  243,  248, 

Aid.    But  Vulg.  "  in  angelis"=ev  toTs  dyyc'Aois  of  al.  cod. 
2:6  Colb.  "&  dent  animum  Domino "= cod.  108,  kol  -n-poOvpLeiadwo-av  tu> 

Kvpt'w,  which  Gk  A,  B,  etc.,  agree  with  Vulg.  in  omitting. 
4: 53  Vulg.  has  "qui  praecedunt"=Gk  A,  B,  etc.,  rots  7rpo<r/3awov(nv.  But 

Colb.  agrees  with  cod.  108  in  omitting. 

(MS  Sang,  does  have  this;  but  it  appears  to  have  gotten  it 

either  from  the  Vulgate  or  directly  from  the  Gk  itself.) 
4:55  Colb.  has  "dari"=8o<V<u  of  cod.  108;  but  Vulg.  "dare"=8owai  of 

all  other  Gk  codices. 
4:59  Colb.  consilium^  fiovX-rj  of  cods.  108,  121;  but  Vulgate  and  all 

other  codices  omit. 

Vulg.  "abs  te"=Gk  A,  B,  etc.,  7rapa  a-ov ;  cod.  108  and  Colb.  omit. 
5:7  Vulg.  =" sunt  autem  hi,"  corresponding  to  elal  Sk  ovtol  of  Gk  A,  B, 
etc. ;  but  Colb.  and  cod.  108  omit. 

An  unusual  case  is  that  of  a  reading  found  in  the  Vulgate  in  1 :25. 
Here  Colb.  follows  the  regular  Greek  reading  77700?  avrov,  trans- 
lating it  "ad  eum."  But  the  Vulg.  has  "ad  Josiam,"  which  finds 
support  in  a  quotation  of  Theodotion  in  Cat.  Nic.  ii,  943,  777909  ^laxrlav. 

6:17(18)  Colb.  "omnia"=19, 108  Trdvra ;  but  AB  has  7raAiv=Vulg.  "rursus." 
Colb.  "tradidit  ea"=cod.  245,  wapeSwKcv  avrd  (71  has  Trape'cWe  without 
avra).    Other  cods,  have  -rrapeSoOr),  equivalent  to  Vulg.  "  tradita  sunt." 

6:22(23)  Colb.  agrees  with  B  and  L  in  omitting  et?  after  ro7ros.  Vulgate 
has  "unus." 

6:23(24)  Colb.  "aedificari"=L,  71,  121  oiKoSop-^vai.    Vulgate,  however, 

has  "  aedificare, "  following  the  usual  reading  olKoSofxrjaai. 
6:24(25)  Colb.  gives  the  height  of  the  temple  that  was  to  be  built  as 

"  cubitorum  sexaginta,"  from  the  ordinary  reading  7r^wv  k^Kovra. 

But  Vulg.  has  "decern,"  preserved  elsewhere  only  by  cod.  106  in  a 

marginal  reading  from  another  hand. 
6:30(31)  Colb.  "hostiae"=at  Sweat  of  19,108.    Vulg.  has  "libationes" 

from  Gk  AB,  cnrovSai. 
7:4  At  the  end  of  this  verse  Colb.  has  "usque  in  sextum  annum  Darii 

regis  Persarum,"  from  la>s  tov  cktov  Irovs  Aaptbv  /focriAews  Ilepow  of 

A,  N,  52,  55,  64,  119,  245,  248,  Alex.  (58,  in  part).    The  Vulg.  agrees 

with  all  other  codices  in  omitting. 
8:6(7)  Colb.="Hierusalem"  of  AB  and  most  cursives.    Vulg.  agrees  with 

N,  64,  245,  248,  Aid.,  Alex.,  'lepocroXvpui,  in  reading  "  Jerosolymam." 
8:20(22)  Colb.  "sal'^Aa  of  cods.  58,  106,  121,  134,236(74)  and  Hebr. 

But  other  cods,  have  dAAd,  and  similarly  Vulg.  "alia." 
8:21(23)  Colb.  "  diligenter"=^ri/xcAois  of  most  Gk  MSS.    Vulg.,  however, 

omits  with  B,  L,  and  71,  74. 
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8:55(56)  Colb.  "sicut  muneravit  "==ovrw?  eSwpijo-avTo  of  most  codices.  The 
Vulgate  has  &  iSwprjvaro  of  cods.  68,  71,  120,  121,  236,  245. 

8:64(68)  Colb.  "Syriae"=2vpias  simply  of  B  and  L.  V,  however,  has 
"Coelesyriae "=Koi\r)<;  %vpia<s  of  A. 

8:65(69)  Colb.  "ad  Esdram"  =  T<o  "EaSpa  of  19,  108.  But  Vulgate  "ad 
me"=/xoi  of  AB. 

The  same  differences  of  first  and  third  persons,  with  necessary 
supplemental  changes,  occur  in  the  verses  immediately  following, 
8:68(72);  69(73);  71(75);  the  Old  Latin  in  all  cases  agreeing  with 
L  against  the  Vulgate  and  AB. 

3.    The  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate  Closer  to  the  A  Group  than  to  the 

Hexaplaric  Text 

I  have  previously  in  this  article  referred  to  Greek  A  as  being  nearer 
the  type  of  Greek  transmitted  by  the  Latin  than  is  the  B  group. 
This  is  important  to  note,  for  B  has  regularly  been  accepted  with 
slight  question  as  being  superior  to  the  A  tradition;  yet  the  Old  Latin 
is  a  powerful  witness,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over. 
The  following  list  is  anything  but  exhaustive.  The  A  readings  are 
given  first. 

1 : 8  Sv^Aos]  in  some  A  cods,  appearing  as  HavrjXos  ;  O.L.  "  Suelus  "  (the 
Vulgate  has  omitted  the  entire  line  by  accident).  But  B  has 
'Ho-v^Aos,  corrected  by  Ba?b  to  fj  <rwoSo?. 

1:9  Trpofiara  TrevTa/ao-xiAta]  The  O.L.  and  Vulg.  have  "ovium(oves)  quin- 
que  millia."    But  B  has  7rp6/3ara  xtAia. 

1:36(38)  ZapaK-qv]  Here  the  O.L.  reads  "Zachariam,"  transposing  the 
consonants  p  and  k  for  the  more  familiar  name.  The  Vulgate  attests 
their  proper  order  by  "Zaracelem."  In  B  the  Greek  has  become 
permanently  corrupted  to  Zdpiov. 

1:53(56)  row?  c7riAotVovs  ewro  pofx<f>aias  d7rrjyayov\  The  Vulgate  translates 
accurately  "reliquos  a  gladio  duxerunt,"  and  the  O.L.  somewhat 
more  freely  "reliquos  qui  remanserunt  a  gladio  duxerunt."  But  B 
has  changed  the  Greek  around  slightly,  and  so  "  improved "( ?)  to 
read  with  different  meaning  rovs  iTn\oL7rov<s  cbr^yayev  fxerd  potato.*. 

2:16(17)  Kpirai]  This  is  omitted  by  B,  but  appears  in  A  just  before 
h  kolXyj  %vpLa  koI  QoivLKy.  It  is  attested  in  both  the  O.L.  and  the 
Vulgate  by  "judices." 

A  slight,  though  suggestive,  variation  occurs  in  2 : 20(24),  where 
instead  of  ko.0o$o<;  —  O.L.  and  Vulg.  "descensus" — B  has  c^oSos. 

4:45  iSovfjtaLoi]  Both  O.L.  and  Vulg.  have  "Idumaei";  but  B  reads 
IovSolol.    The  same  divergences  appear  again  in  4:50. 
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The  argument  from  the  forms  of  proper  names  is  largely  vitiated 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  passed  through  such  a  long  process  of 
corruption  in  the  Latin  itself.  Nevertheless  the  trend  of  the  evidence 
seems  to  me  unmistakable,  for  some  of  the  instances  are  quite  clear 
and  convincing. 

5:9  2a<£ar]  This  name  is  supported  by  "Safat"  of  O.L.  But  both  B  and 
Vulg.  omit.  B  does,  it  is  true,  have  an  Ao~a<f>  written  in  the  margin 
from  a  later  hand;  but  the  omission  by  Vulg.  indicates  that  some 
texts  did  not  have  it. 

5:11  $aa6]  in  the  compound  Qaadfjiwafi.    Colb.  has  "Fammoabis,"  join- 
ing the  following  ets  of  the  Greek  to  the  proper  name.    The  Vulg. 
reads  "Phoemo,"  omitting  the  remainder.    But  B  has  <E>#aAa. 
loxi/3]  Colb.  "Job,"  and  Vulg.  " Joabes."    B  reads 

5:14  ASivov]  Colb.  reads  "Adinue"  and  Vulg.  "Adin";  but  B  has  A8c- 
lXlov. 

8:2  AfMipLov]  Vulg.  has  "Ameri,"  and  Colb.  with  a  familiar  corruption 

"  Abariae."    B,  however,  has  Apapduov. 

^aSSovKov]  Colb.  and  Vulg.  "  Sadoc."    But  B  reads  SaSSovAovKov. 
5:24  'Avacrt  /?  (or  ^avaaift)]  Colb.  has  "  Enassibe,"  and  Vulg.  "  Eliasib." 

B  reads  2ara/?eis,  transposing  the  last  two  consonants. 
5:32  Mee8Sa]  This  is  supported  by  Colb.  "Gedda,"  and  is  rendered 

exactly  by  Vulg.  "Meedda."    But  B  has  AeSSa. 

Immediately  following,  Gk  A  reads  viol  Kvda,  viol  Xapea,  the 

original  of  Colb.  "filii  Cutha,  filii  Caret,"  and  of  Vulg.  "filii  Phusa, 

filii  Caree."    But  B  omits  entirely.    In  this  same  verse  "Barches"  of 

Colb.  and  "Barcus"  of  Vulg.  are  closer  to  Bapxove  of  A  than  Baxovs 

of  B. 

5:37  AaAav]  This  form  is  attested  by  Colb.  "Dathan"  and  by  Vulg. 

"Dalari";  but  B  has  Aaav. 
9:31  AS&Naa0os]  Colb.  has  "  Jadina  Athus"  and  Vulg.  "Addin  Naa- 

thus."    B  has  ASSav  AaOos. 
9:34  lu)o-r)6os]  Vulg.  has  "  Josephus"  (Colb.  omits);  B  has  $00-^05. 
9 : 46  Eo-Spas]  Colb.  reads  "  Esdra  "  and  Vulg.  "  Esdras  " ;  but  B  has  A£apias. 
9:48  IaKov(3o<>  2a/?aratos]  Colb.  has  "Acub  et  Sabbathaeus"  and  Vulg. 

"Accubus  et  Sabbathaeus."    But  B  reads  lapo-ovfioos,  AySratos- 
9:31  Marflawas]  Colb.  has  "Matthanias"  and  Vulg.  "  Mathathias."  B, 

however,  reads  Beo-Kao-rraarp.vs. 

Certain  of  the  plus  and  minus  quantities  of  A  and  B  are  quite 

important  in  this  regard.    For  example,  in  7:46  A  has  a  line  not 

found  in  B,  but  attested  by  the  Old  Latin;  it  is  «ds  tov  Zktov  ctovs 

Aapiov  BacriAews  Ilepcrcov,  exactly  equivalent  to  "usque  in  sextum 

annum  Darii  regis  Persarum"  of  Colb. 
8:20(22)  At  the  end  of  this  verse  A  reads  koX  aXXa  e*  TrXrjdovs-  iravTa.  This 

is  supported  by  Colb.  and  Vulg.  alike.    Colb.  has  "caetera  sine 
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mensura.  Omnia,"  and  Vulg.  "alia  (quaecumque  abundant)  sine 
taxatione.  Omnia."    B,  however,  omits  entirely. 

8:8(9)  B  omits  a  line,  8k  tov  ypa^eVros  Trpoo-Tayp-aTos,  found  in  A  and  sup- 
ported by  both  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate. 

8:25(28)  kol  eXirev  Eo-Spas  6  ypapyxarevs]  B  omits;  but  its  authenticity  is 
attested  by  Colb.  "Et  dixit  Esdras,"  by  Vulg.  "Et  dixit  Esdras 
scriba,"  and  by  Mansi  also. 

8:46(48)  In  the  place  of  avSpa  l-KLo-T^ova.  of  B,  A  reads  kol  f/yayev  rjpZv 
Kara  rrjv  Kpareiav  X€lPa  Kvptbv  f}p.a>v  avSpas  €7rMrr»7p.dras.  The  Vulgate 
has  "et  adduxerunt  nobis  secundum  manum  validam  Domini  (Dei) 
nostri  viros  peritos,"  and  Colb.  "et  adduxerunt  nobis  secundum 
fortem  Domini  viros  peritos." 

8:47(49)  A  has  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse  kol  Ao-ej&av  kol  Awovvov  kol 
tlaaiav  aSeA<£ov,  attested  by  Colb.  in  "  et  Asbiam  et  Annunum  et  Aman 
fratrem"  and  by  Vulg.  in  "Asbiam  et  Amin";  but  B  omits. 

9:11  Both  Colb.  and  Vulg.  agree  with  A  in  omitting  kol  ovk  evpofitv  found 
in  B. 

9:9  B  omits  the  words  t£>v  yvraiKwv  in  the  phrase  airb  tov  ywat«wv  twv 

aXXoyevoiv.    It  is  rendered  "ab  uxoribus  aliaenigenis "  by  the  Old 

Latin  and  by  the  Vulgate  alike. 
8:51(52)  B  omits  alrrjo-aL  tov  /WiAea,  preserved  by  A,  and  rendered  by 

Colb.  and  Vulg.  "petere  a  rege." 

B  also  omits  kol  (cod.  19,  els)  irpoTzopm^v  of  A,  and  attested  by 

"  deductionem  "  of  Colb.  and  "  in  comitatu  "  of  Vulg. 
8:56(58)  xPv(TOeL^]  Colb.  has  "  simili  auro"  and  Vulg.  "auri  speciem"; 

but  B  omits. 

8:61(63)  B  omits  rrj  rjfiepa  rrj  Terdprrj  of  A.  Colb.  has  "quarta  die"  and 
Vulg.  similarly  "  quarta  (autem)  die." 

There  are  also  a  number  of  minor  phenomena  of  the  same  general 
character;  but  since  to  make  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  Greek 
falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  I  have  purposely  refrained  from 
including  them.  I  have  aimed  to  present  sufficient  proof  merely 
to  show  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  the  general  agreement  of 
both  Latin  texts  with  the  MSS  of  the  A  family  rather  than  with  those 
of  the  Hexaplaric  group.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Latin  never 
follows  the  Hexaplaric  Greek  rather  than  the  A  family;  for  that  there 
should  be  no  instances  in  which  the  Hexaplaric  Greek  has  preserved 
a  superior  reading,  or  that  the  Latin  has  never  had  an  inferior  reading 
of  the  Greek  before  it,  is  more  than  could  reasonably  be  expected; 
but  that  it  inclines  to  A  rather  than  to  B  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is, 
I  feel  sure,  a  modest  estimate. 
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VII.      THE  OLD  LATIN  FROM  A  GREEK  TEXT  OF  THE  SYRIAN  TYPE 

Having  shown  that  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate  are  independent 
versions,  and  are  descended  from  different  Greek  originals,  our  next 
step  is  to  point  out  that  the  Old  Latin,  at  least,  is  from  a  type  of 
Greek  which  differed  at  important  points  from  the  "Egyptian" 
tradition  preserved  in  the  A  and  B  groups.  Much  of  this  evidence 
has  already  been  presented  in  our  discussion  of  the  contention  that 
the  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate  are  from  different  Greek  originals; 
and  so  much  of  the  data  as  have  been  touched  upon  in  previous 
sections  will  be  alluded  to  as  briefly  as  possible  at  this  point.  Follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  more  important  instances.  Many  of  the  pas- 
sages show  but  slight  variations,  yet  all  are  significant. 

1:3  Colb.  "et  posuerunt  arcam  sanctam,"  which  reading  is  attested  by 
cod.  108  /cat  Wyjkolv  TYjv  aytav  kl(3<ot6v.  All  codices  of  the  AB  groups, 
however,  have  iv  rrj  6£<tu  rrjs  dytas  Kifiurov,  and  this  latter  is  what  the 
translator  of  the  Vulgate  had  before  him.  Furthermore,  the  Syriac 
in  a  conflate  reading  attests  both  Colb.  and  Vulgate. 

1:4  Colb.  prefixes  "et  dixit,"  attested  by  cod.  108  (and  by  Gk  of  II  Chron. 
35:3).    But  all  other  Gk  codices,  together  with  Vulgate,  omit. 

Colb.  "nunc  autem"  is  equivalent  to  cod.  108,  vvv  ovv.  The  other 
Gk  cods,  have  /cat  vvv,  from  which  Vulg.  gets  "et  nunc." 

Colb.  "domus  cognationum  vestrarum  secundum  vices  dierum" 
is  attested  by  cod.  108  (and  Syr.),  tov  oTkov  to>v  irarpLOiv  vp.u)v  Kara  rds 
ec/^ue/otas.  Gk  A  has,  however,  [/cat  €Tot//.a<xe]  /cara  ras  Trarpvas  /cat  ras 
(fyvkas,  and  this  is  the  original  of  the  Vulgate,  "secundum  pagos  & 
tribus  vestras." 

Colb.  "  secundum  constitionem  regis "  must  be  a  somewhat  free 
rendering  of  Colb.,  Blol  x^pos  tov  /3a<rtA.€ws  (translated  literally  by  the 
Syriac);  for  it  cannot  be  from  Gk  AB  /cara  tyjv  /xeyaAetor^ra,  equiva- 
lent to  Vulg.  "secundum  magnificentiam." 

1:6  Colb.  "et  pars  domus  cognationis  Levitis  et"  has  no  point  of  simi- 
larity with  Gk  AB,  but  is  exactly  equivalent  to  cod.  108  (again 
supported  by  the  Syriac),  /cat  /xept?  oikov  Tta.rpvo.%  rots  AeutVais  •  /cat 
Gk  AB  has  merely  iv  ra£et,  which  even  Vulg.  omits  —  thus  suggesting 
that  it  is  a  later  expansion  in  the  Gk,  or  at  least  from  a  different 
stream  than  Vulg.  represents,  and  so  conflate  in  cod.  108. 

1:5  Colb.  "state"  cannot  come  from  Gk  AB  o-raVres  or  TrdVres,  but  only 
from  cod.  108,  o-Trjre. 

1:7(8)  Colb.  "et  principes  ejus  dederunt  initia"  has  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  Gk  AB  kclt  ctrayyeAtW,  but  is  an  exact  translation  of 
the  Gk  preserved  by  cod.  108,  /cat  ot  apxovres  avrov  airrip^avTo. 
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Similarly  in  1:9  Colb.  has  "initia  dedemnt,"  cod.  108,  airrjp^avTo. 
Gk  AB  =  tS<jo/«xv. 

But  possibly  the  most  striking  instance  is  found  in  1:10-11. 
Here  L  has  preserved  two  long  variant  readings  almost  in  their 
entirety.  They  are  so  closely  parallel  that  whenever  there  is  an 
omission  in  one  or  the  other  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  with  almost 
absolute  assurance  the  original  reading.  First  L  records  the  Greek 
from  which  the  Old  Latin  was  made,  and  follows  with  the  Greek 
of  AB,  the  original  of  the  Vulgate.  (See  the  text  of  the  passage 
printed  above,  under  "III.  The  Witness  of  the  Greek  Texts.") 

The  long  omission  in  the  AB  form  of  the  Greek,  as  well  as  the 
closer  parallel  of  La,  proves  conclusively  that  Colb.  comes  from  a 
different  type  of  Greek  from  AB.  The  omission  in  AB  evidently 
occurred  through  the  presence  of  a  second  Kara  Ta?  ixepthapx^^ 
before  twv  irarepoyv)  for  to  correspond  with  this  La  has  eirl  Ta? 
hiaipeaeLS  ....  tcara  ra?  Btaipeae^.  But  this  corruption  also  evi- 
dently took  place  quite  early,  for  it  is  followed  closely  by  the 
Vulgate. 

It  is  true  that  L  has  no  parallel  for  "habebant  azyma  secundum 
constitutionem,"  but  in  the  light  of  the  other  parallels  it  is  almost 
certain  that  this  has  been  omitted  by  accident,  though  possibly  by 
design  for  a  slightly  smoother  reading  of  the  conflated  text. 

1:11(12)  Colb.,  "  immolaverunt  vitulos"=  cod.  108,  Wvaav  rovs  /jloo-xovs  ; 

but  AB  have  ovto)  to  Trponvov. 
1:12(13)  Colb.,  "filiis  populo,  et  ex  his  "=  cod.  108,  rots  viol's  tov  Xaov,  kol 

a.7T  avTwv  ;  but  Gk  AB  has  tois  €k  tov  Xaov'  /xera  8c  tclvtol. 
1:13(14)  Colb.,  "adipes  et  holocausta"=  cod.  108,  to.  orriara  kol  6\okclvtu)- 

fmra.    But  Gk  AB  has  ra  crreaTa  only;  so  Vulg.  "adipes"  only. 
1:15  Colb.  adds  "&  principes"=cod.  108,  kol  ol  apxovres.    All  other  Gk 

omits. 

1:15(16)  Colb.,  "portamm  non  discedebant  unusquisque  a  servitute  sua" 
is  much  nearer  to  cod.  108,  7rvAr;s  kol  7tv\y)<;  ovk  rjv  avrots  KLveiaOai 
€kolo~tov  airb  rr]<i  Xurovpyias  avrwv  than  it  is  to  AB  £<f>  eKacrrov  7rvAwos* 
ovk  £0~tl  7rapaj3rjvaL  €kclo~tov  tov  iavrov  l<$>Y)fxe.p(.av. 

1:16(17)  Colb.  prefixes  "et  directum  est "=  cod.  108,  kol  KarwpOwOr}.  No 
other  Gk  has  this. 

9  jneptSapxias  may  be  a  substitution  for  the  original  reading  Sicupeo-ei?  by  the  Egyptian 
recensors;  but  in  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the  omitted  section  is  the  result  of  homoioteleuton 
in  the  Greek,  and  that  this  occurred  relatively  early. 
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1:16(18)  Colb.,  "ut  facerent  Pascha,  et  offerent  holocausta"=cod.  10S, 
tov  7roirjaaL  to  cf>acr€)(  kol  iveyKeiv  ra  okoKavTwpxxTa,  to  correspond  with 
which  Gk  AB  has  simply  dxOrjvaL  to  7rao-^tt. 

1:18(20)  Colb.,  "a  diebus"=cod.  108,  d™  iw  fjfjxptov.    Gk  AB  has  fab 

2:6  Colb.,  "&  dent  animum  Domino"-- cod.  108,  koI  TrpoOvfxtLo-Boio-av  to> 
Kvpiw.    No  other  Gk  codex  has  this. 

3:21(22)  Colb.,  "sine  litteris,"  cannot  be  a  translation  of  Gk  AB  Sta 
TaXdvTdiv  (Vulg.,  "per  talanta"),  but  of  Gk  represented  by  cod.  108, 
Sia  ypa/x/xarcov — an  original  SY^a  becoming  Sid  through  error  of  trans- 
mission.   Even  Sang,  retains  "sine  litteris." 

4:52  The  omission  of  e-n-TaKaiSeKa  before  TaAavra,  found  in  all  Gk  except 
cod.  108,  by  Colb.,  Sang.,  Vulg.,  and  Syriac. 

4:55  Colb.,  "dari"=cod.  108,  So^vat.    Gk  AB  has  8ovvai(= Vulg.,  "dare"). 

6:3  Colb.  has  "cum  eis,"  equivalent  to  dvrots  in  the  phrase  o-wovtwv avrdts 
TUiv  7rpo<pr)T<ov.  Gk  AB  omits  this  avTois,  and  it  is  preserved  in  L 
only.    It  is  further  attested  by  the  Vulg.,  which  has  "eis." 

6:31  The  reading  "hostiae  ....  instanter"  of  Colb.  has  no  parallel  in 
AB,  but  is  supported  by  L  in  al  Ovo-iac  ....  evSeAe^ws- 

8:90(95)  Colb.  inserts  an  "exsurgentes  dixerunt  Esdrae,"  supported  by 
L,  but  occurring  in  no  AB  MS  except  the  doubtful  cod.  121. 

(Cod.  121  lies  between  AB  and  L,  and  in  this  particular  section 
is  closer  to  L.) 

9:1  Colb.  has  no  equivalent  for  'Iwav  tov  Nao-i^ov.  This  might  be 
regarded  as  an  accidental  omission  but  for  the  fact  that  L  also 
omits  entirely. 

Many  more  illustrations  could  be  adduced,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  these  are  already  more  than  sufficient.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  the  Old  Latin  version  of  First  Esdras,  now  surviving  in  the  Col- 
bertinus  MS,  was  a  generally  faithful  (though  occasionally  somewhat 
free)  rendering  of  a  Greek  text  of  the  Syro-Palestinian  type  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  L  recension. 

VIII.     THE  VULGATE  AND  OUR  EGYPTIAN  GREEK  TEXT 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Vulgate  follows,  in  general,  the  Egyp- 
tian type  of  text;  but  it  is  important  the  observe  that  its  Greek 
original  differed,  at  a  number  of  points,  from  the  form  of  the  Egyptian 
recension  which  is  known  to  us.  The  instances  are  neither  very 
numerous  nor  very  striking  where  these  points  of  departure  from  the 
Egyptian  Greek  occur;  moreover  a  number  of  them  might  indi- 
vidually be  explained  on  other  grounds.    Yet  enough  of  them,  it 
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seems  to  me,  show  unmistakable  evidence  of  coming  from  a  Greek 
text  which  had  readings  no  longer  preserved  in  our  Egyptian  Greek 
to  carry  with  them  most  of  the  other  less  certain  cases.  Some  of 
these  unusual  readings,  as  we  should  expect,  are  supported  by  the 
L  Greek. 

In  4:63  we  have  the  conclusion  of  an  account  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  and  festivities  which  accompanied  the  arrival  of  the 
royal  decree  permitting  the  return  and  authorizing  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple.  Colb.  ends  with  "et  cymbalis  percutiebant  cum 
musicis  in  gaudio  magno  diebus  septem."  Sang,  reads  "et  exsul- 
taverunt  cum  cymbalis  et  cum  musicis  percutiebant  diebus  septem," 
this  being  manifestly  a  conflation  of  the  Old  Latin  with  the  Vulgate 
"et  exsultaverunt  cum  musicis  et  laetitia  diebus  septem."  There 
is  here  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  contamination  of  the  Vulgate 
from  the  Old  Latin.  Now  every  extant  Greek  manuscript  reads  /cai 
ifccodcov^ovTO  fxeTa  fjLvaiK(ov  /cal  %a/oa?  rjfAepas  eTrrd.  This  can  cer- 
tainly not  be  the  verb  which  the  Old  Latin  read  here;  for  kcoOcovl^co 
means  "to  drink  heavily;  to  get  drunk,"  and  we  could  explain  such 
rendering  only  on  the  grounds  of  a  great  softening  of  what  sounded 
like  a  very  harsh  and  unpleasant  statement  to  the  translator.  It  is 
easier  to  suppose  a  different  Greek  reading,  especially  as  a  simple  con- 
jectural change  jn  the  present  Greek  supplies  the  very  word  we  want; 
it  is  the  substitution  of  8  for  0;  for  the  verb  k(oB(ov{^(o  gives  just  the 
meaning  we  require,  and  was  undoubtedly  before  the  translator  of 
the  Old  Latin.  Whether  or  not  this  was  the  original  of  the  Vulgate 
rendering  "  exsultaverunt "  is  admittedly  doubtful,  for  the  conjectured 
k(oB(ovl^o)  means  properly  "to  make  a  clanging  noise  by  striking 
bells  or  cymbals,"  and  although  "exsultaverunt"  might  well  be 
used  to  translate  such  a  verb,  it  might  also  be  a  softening  of  the 
objectionable  tcoodcovi^oo.  In  any  event  this  instance  has  served  to 
indicate  that  the  Old  Latin,  at  least,  has  preserved  readings  quite 
lost  in  the  Greek.  Of  course,  this  is  hardly  a  separate  Greek  reading; 
but  rather  indicates  a  very  slight  corruption  of  the  original.  It 
is  merely  suggestive  of  what  might  and  unquestionably  did  often 
occur  in  the  transmission  of  the  text,  viz.,  that  a  certain  reading 
should  become  entirely  excluded  or  supplanted  by  another. 

A  somewhat  similar  instance  is  found  in  6:25.    The  text  here 
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seems  a  trifle  confused,  and  may  have  been  corrupt  when  the  trans- 
lations were  made.  But  if  so,  it  appears  to  have  become  even  more 
corrupt  since;  for  in  place  of  the  phrase  Sia  Bojacdv  both  Colb.  and 
Vulgate  have  "quadratum."  This  coincidence  in  two  versions 
otherwise  quite  diverse  is  not  without  a  certain  force.  Whatever 
the  original,  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  it  was  not  Sea  86/jl(ov. 

A  third  important  passage  bearing  on  this  point  is  3:21.  All 
Gk  MSS  have  /cap8ia<;  iroiei  TrXovaia^,  and  this  reading  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Mansi  version,  "animas  facit  divites."  Both  Colb. 
and  Vulg.  give  quite  a  different  meaning.  Colb.  has  "corda  facit 
honesta"  (so  also  Sang.),  and  Vulg.  has  "praecordia  facit  honesta." 
In  view  of  this  fact  it  would  appear  that  the  Greek  original  of  the 
Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate  was  probably  airXovaas,  a  relatively 
easy  variant  of  TrXovcrCas. 

1:9  Vulg.  has  "vitulos  quingentos,"  supported  by  cod.  108,  /xdo-^ovs 

7T€VTaKO(TLOvS'    All  other  Gk  reads  fxoo-^ovs  €7rTaKocnou9. 
1:14  Gk  AB  has  toTs  Upevcriv  dSeA^oTs.    But  Vulg.  (and  Colb.)  omit  any 

equivalent  for  Upevatv,  reading  simply  "fratribus." 
1:37(39)  "in  terra  Juda"  of  the  Vulg.  (Colb.,  Sang.="in  Judaea")  is 

closer  to  cod.  108,  eV  rfj  Tov&ua  than  to  AB  rrjs  'lovSauxs. 
4:52  All  Gk,  except  cod.  108,  have  kirraKaihcKa.  before  raXavra.  Vulg., 

Colb.,  Sang.,  and  Syriac  all  agree  with  cod.  108  in  omitting. 
8:60(62)  Vulg.,  "Thia"=L,  ®aa,  and  not  AB,  ®epa. 

8:88(92)  Vulg.  adds  "et  juvenculae"  to  its  list  of  the  returning  exiles — 
the  "viri  et  mulieres  et  juvenes"— only  in  L,  kcu  7raiSapia.  (Even 
Colb.  omits  this!) 

9:12  Vulg.  has  an  "apud  se,"  only  in  L,  7ra/o'  eavrols.  Colb.  likewise 
reads  "apud  se." 

9:13  Vulg.,  "ex  omni  loco"=L,  i$  kKaarov  tottov,  and  not  AB,  e*  tov  toVov. 

1:33(35)  A  slight  indication  of  a  different  reading  is  the  unusual  "  Jero- 
solymis"=L,  'lepoo-oXvfxois,  where  all  other  Gk  has  'lepovaaXtjfx.  Colb. 
likewise  has  "  Jerosolymis." 

4:48  The  word  kolXyj  in  the  phrase  kolXy]  %vpia  koX  QolvUyi  is  omitted  by 
both  Vulg.  and  Colb.  All  Greek  has  this  full  expression,  and  it  also 
appears  in  Sang,  and  Mans.;  but  as  the  former  of  these  two  MSS 
shows  evidence  of  late  correction  from  the  AB  type  of  Greek,  and 
the  latter  is  a  late  translation  anyway,  their  testimony  is  of  relatively 
small  value.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  from  such  passages  as 
1:10-11  that  the  AB  families  early  suffered  some  slight  permanent 
corruption;  so  that  it  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  the  Vulg.  and 
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the  Colb,  did  come  from  a  text  which  lacked  the  kolXtj — either 
because  slightly  inferior,  or  else  that  this  word  was  subsequently 
added  to  make  the  phrase  conform  to  the  usual  one,  as  above. 
6:2(3)  Vulg.  "cum  adessent  eis  prophetae  Domni  et"  is  exactly  equiva- 
lent  tO  L  (TVVOVTOiV  OLVTOIS  TO)V  7rpO<f>Y)T<l)V  TOV  JZ-VpiOV  KOLL      but  AB  Omits 

avroLs,  and  Kat  is  preserved  doubtfully  only  by  cod.  58. 

6:10(11)  Both  Vulg.  and  Colb.  omit  any  equivalent  for  tovtwv  in  the 
phrase  rwy  irpea^vripoiv  tovtwv,  though  all  Greek  except  cods.  19  and 
44  have  it.  Inasmuch  as  cod.  44  is  very  prone  to  abridge,  it  is 
probably  safe  to  ignore  this  one  A  codex,  and  regard  L  alone  as 
preserving  the  original  text  of  Vulg.  and  Colb. 

6: 11(12)  Both  Vulg.  and  Colb.  begin  the  verse  with  "idea."  No  support 
for  this  reading  is  found  in  the  present  Greek,  and  it  may  possibly 
be  a  free  rendering  in  each  version;  yet  the  Hebrew  has  ,  which 
is  far  from  being  conclusive,  it  is  true,  but  which  may  yet  indicate  an 
authentic  Greek  equivalent. 

8:40  This  entire  verse  is  wanting  in  both  Vulg.  and  Colb.  It  appears  in 
AB  and  L;  but  that  its  omission  is  scarcely  accidental  in  the  Latin 
is  attested  by  the  omission  likewise  by  cods.  52, 119,  and  by  the  fact 
that  cod.  64  has  it  only  in  a  marginal  reading. 

A  rather  doubtful,  but  not  impossible,  passage  occurs  in  1 :24(26), 
where  7r/oo?  clvtov  of  ABL  (Colb.,  "  ad  eum  ")  is  rendered  "  ad  Josiam  " 
by  the  Vulgate.  This  certainly  sounds  like  an  interpretative  para- 
phrase. On  the  other  hand,  Vulg.  is  not  given  to  free  renderings; 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  the  slightest  need  of  such  an  interpretation 
here;  for  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  reading  of  Colb.  "ad  eum." 
It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  reading  which  is  an  exact 
equivalent  of  the  Vulgate,  7rpo?  'laxriav,  given  by  Theodotion,  in 
Cat.  Nic,  ii,  943. 

In  addition,  the  Vulgate  occasionally  agrees  with  Colb.  against 
AB  in  difference  of  tense  or  mood;  e.g.,  in  8:24(27),  where  AB  has 
fcoXaaOrfcrovrai,  the  Vulgate  renders  "plectantur"  (Colb.,  "pun- 
ientur  ") .    But  L  has  KoXa^eaOcocrav. 

It  is  at  just  this  point  that  the  Mansi  version  furnishes  some 
valuable  corroboratory  evidence.  In  4:34  our  present  Greek  reads 
Kal  ra^i/?  rw  Bpo/xo)  6  ^'Xto?  on  arpe^erai  iv  tw  tcvfcXa)  rov  ovpavov 
ktX,  which  finds  no  exact  equivalent  in  any  Latin  version.  Colb. 
reads  "et  velox  cursus  solis  convertitur  in  gyro  coeli  etc.,"  and  Vulg., 
"et  velox  cursus  solis  convertit  in  gyro  coelum  etc."    The  evidence 
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of  these  two  versions  in  themselves  would  be  rather  doubtful,  even 
though  we  know  that  as  versions  they  are  quite  independent.  Even 
the  witness  of  Sang.,  "et  velox  cursus  solis  quern  convertit,"  etc., 
would  hardly  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Latin  has  preserved 
authentic  readings;  though  the  addition  of  " quern"  may  indicate 
that  its  redactor  has  referred  to  the  Greek  at  this  point,  and  if  so,  it 
would  be  easiest  to  conclude  that  the  Greek  the  redactor  had  before  him 
was  very  similar  to  that  which  we  would  naturally  think  the  original 
translators  of  Colb.  and  the  Vulgate  had  before  them,  with  the  addition 
of  some  particle  similar  to  the  otl  of  the  present  Greek.  But  when 
we  take  into  account  the  independent  witness  of  the  Mansi  version, 
with  its  different  vocabulary  and  its  different  idiom,  reading  "et 
citatus  cursu  solis  regredietur,"  etc.,  it  becomes  practically  certain 
that  Colb.  and  Vulg.  do  represent  an  authentic  Greek  reading. 
Furthermore,  we  can  trace  the  development  of  the  corruption 
in  the  Greek.  The  earlier  form  of  the  Greek  was  undoubtedly 
Kai  Ta^v?  o  Bpo/jLos  rod  t/Xlov  o-rpe^erai  #t\,  attested  by  Colb. 
and  Vulg.  The  next  distinct  step  was  that  suggested  by  Mans., 
when  6  Spo/io?  becomes  Spo/na).  The  third  stage  is  our  present 
Greek. 

A  similar  case  appears  in  8:12(13),  where  Gk  A  reads  afcoXovdcos 
a)?  eyei  (119,  e^et?.  B,  cS  e^et?)  iv  tg>  vo/jlw  Kvpiov.  Now  Colb. 
reads  "et  obediant  omnes  legi  Dei,"  which  at  first  sight  looks  like  an 
all  around  corruption,  or  a  very  free  paraphrase.  But  when  we  com- 
pare the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  which  here  as  elsewhere  follows  the 
Greek  quite  closely — "observantes  sicut  habes  in  lege  Domini" — it 
seems  far  simpler  and  more  probable  to  conjecture  an  original  cuco- 
XovOovvres  in  place  of  the  present  clkoXovOw.  And  this  conjecture 
is  supported  by  the  Mansi  version,  which  has  "quod  consequens 
est  secundum  legem  quam  habes."  To  be  sure,  the  text  is  not  per- 
fectly certain  here,  and  the  order  is  reversed  as  well;  but  the  form 
of  the  Mansi  version  can  better  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  a  par- 
ticiple rather  than  a  preposition  in  the  Greek,  or  possibly  both 
participle  and  preposition  by  dittography.  The  Mansi  rendering 
also  suggests  that  this  participle  had  become  singular  instead  of 
plural  at  the  time  this  version  was  made,  and  so  provides  an  easy 
step  for  the  change  to  its  present  form. 
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Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Mansi  translator  to  shorten 
redundant  expressions,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  had  such  expanded  form  of  the  Greek  before  him.  But 
in  a  few  instances  I  think  we  can  say,  without  any  hesitancy,  that 
he  probably  did  not.  One  such  is  found  in  4:37  in  rrdvra  ra  epya 
avrcov,  irdvra  ra  roiavra.  Every  Greek  codex  has  this  (except 
245,  which  omits  the  entire  section.)  Yet  every  Latin  version — 
Colb.,  Vulg.,and  Mans. — omits  the  second  member,  iravra  ra  roiavra. 
In  view  of  this  fact  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  regard  the  irdvra  ra 
roiavra  as  a  corruption  of  iravra  ra  epya  avroiv. 

Somewhat  different  is  the  case  of  the  rore  which  appears  twice 
in  4:41  in  the  line  icai  7ra?  o  Xao?  Tore  e(\>d>vwo~ev  /cal  rore  elnov. 
This  rore  is  omitted  in  each  instance  by  Vulg.  and  Mans.,  and  Colb. 
has  it  only  at  the  beginning  in  "tunc  omnis  populus"  etc.,  i.e.,  as 
if  from  rore  7ra?  o  Xao?  /crX.  That  Colb.  preserves  the  Aramaic 
idiom  is  apparent  at  once;  for  rore  must  be  here,  as  elsewhere,  simply 
the  rendering  of  the  familiar  ■j'HfcO  or  ""HS;  used  only  to  intro- 
duce a  clause.  Evidently  this  rore  which  was  in  the  Greek  original 
of  Colb. — but  probably  not  in  the  original  of  Vulg.  and  Mans. — 
eventually  became  a  part  of  all  Greek  MSS  through  conflation,  and 
at  last  was  repeated  a  second  time  by  copyists. 

Another  example  of  late  accretion  appears  in  4:46  where  all 
Greek  codices  agree  in  reading  iva  iroirjo-ys  rrjv  ev^v  fjv  rjv^co  rw 
/3acri\ei  rod  ovpavov  iroirjo-ai  i/c  aroparo^  aov,  but  where  Colb., 
Vulg.,  and  Mans,  are  at  one  in  omitting  the  word  iroirjo-ai.  In 
view  of  their  united  testimony  it  is  improbable  that  this  phrase 
appeared  in  the  Greek  from  which  these  translations  were  made, 
though  of  course  not  impossible  that  it  was  in  some  Greek  tradition 
by  this  time.  It  may  possibly  have  originated  in  a  careless  repetition 
of  the  preceding  iroirjar)^. 

In  4:47  in  the  list  of  officers,  oi/covop,ovs  /cal  roirdpxas  /cal 
o-rparvyovs  /cal  aarpdiras,  both  Vulgate  and  Mansi  lack  an  equivalent 
for  /cal  ro7rdp%a<;,  though  Colb.  has  "et  praefectos  locorum."  All 
Greek  codices  have  the  list  in  full;  yet  the  insecurity  of  the  text 
is  indicated  by  the  varying  order  in  the  different  codices.  Since 
these  lists  are  especially  subject  to  addition — cf.  3:2;  3:14;  4:49; 
Dan.  3:2 — and  as  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  either  Mans,  or  Vulg. 
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would  have  omitted  this  phrase  had  it  been  in  the  Greek  which  their 
authors  had  before  them,  we  should -probably  conclude  that  here, 
too,  we  have  an  accurate  translation  of  the  Greek  original  of  these 
two  Latin  versions. 

Probably  the  word  /xoW? — 8:25(28) — in  the  phrase  evXoyqros 
/jlovos  6  /cvpios  is  likewise  a  late  accretion.  All  Greek  except  cods.  71 
and  108  have  it;  but  Colb.,  Vulg.;  and  Mans,  alike  omit. 

In  2:14(15)  the  Greek  reads  aveve^di]  Be  viro  ^avaSaaaapov 
a/xa  roti  i/c  r?)?  al^fiaXcoa ta?  i/c  Ba/3u\<wi/o?  ek  ^epovaakrjfx.  For 
this  Colb.  has  "adtulit  Sabassaro  cum  his  qui  revertebantur  de 
Babylonia  in  Hierosolymam,"  and  Vulg.  "et  enumerata  sunt  Sal- 
manasaro  simul  cum  his  qui  ex  captivitate  Babyloniae  venerunt  in 
Jerosolymam."  Separately  either  one  of  these  might  be  regarded 
as  a  rather  free  translation,  but  hardly  so  collectively;  for,  although 
the  phrase  ol  i/c  rfjs  alxfAaXcoaias  did  become  practically  equivalent 
to  "the  returned"  and  might  be  so  rendered  by  some  translators, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Latin  translators  of  I  Esdras 
so  rendered  it.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  other  instances  where  we 
meet  this  expression  it  is  uniformly  translated  "  captivitas  "  by  both 
Colb.  and  Vulg.;  cf.  5:7;  5:54(56);  5:64(67);  6:8;  6:27(28);  7:6; 
7:10,  12,  13;  8:63(66);  8:74(78);  9:3;  9:15.  Moreover,  in  the 
present  instance  the  Vulgate  has,  as  usual,  this  phrase  "qui  ex 
captivitate,"  but  has  added  a  word  not  found  in  any  Greek  text — 
"venerunt" — though  supported  by  Colb.  "revertebantur."  There- 
fore the  presumption  which  naturally  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Vulgate  does  stick  so  very  literally  to  the  Greek  receives  important 
verification  in  this  case  also.  For  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
the  addition  of  "venerunt"  should  have  been  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Vulgate  translator.  But  there  is  one  further  consideration; 
the  Colb.  translator  evidently  did  not  have  i/c  t?}?  al^fxakwala^  in 
the  Greek  which  was  before  him,  but  some  verbal  form  which  he 
rendered  "revertebantur."  This  is  so  closely  parallel  to  the  Vulgate 
"  venerunt "  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  instead  of  i/c  tj}?  ai^fxa- 
\a><ria$  the  author  of  Colb.  read  some  participial  form  of  epx°^aL  or 
fiaiva).  We  should  then  have  to  suppose  that  the  Vulgate  translator 
had  before  him  a  Greek  text  that  was  connate  with  these  two  read- 
ings, and  that  our  present  Greek  has  descended  from  one  form 
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of  the  tradition  only.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  quite  probable. 
Cf.,  however,  5:64(67). 

Chap.  5  contains  several  examples  of  proper  names  found  in  both 
Colb.  and  Vulg.,  but  wanting  in  the  Greek.  On  internal  evidence 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  have  been  introduced  into  one 
version  from  the  other;  so  that  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  really  appeared  in  some  Greek  codices  of  the  period  from  which 
the  Latin  versions  date. 

In  5:16  Colb.  has  "filii  Erdaenabae,  DCXXX1T"  and  Vulg., 
"filii  Jedarbone,  centum  triginta  duo,"  which  finds  no  equivalent 
in  the  Greek.  The  two  forms  of  the  name  are  really  remarkably 
close,  the  Vulgate  having  merely  transposed  the  order  of  the  con- 
sonants as  found  in  the  Colb.    The  name  seems  to  be  a  compound  of 

tt  and  fa? . 

TAt  the  end  of  5 : 20  Colb.  has  "  qui  de  Aebeae  CXXVII "  and  Vulg., 
"qui  ex  Bastaro  centum  viginti  duo,"  which  also  has  no  equivalent 
in  the  Greek. 

Again  in  5:26  Colb,  has  an  "Eredian"  and  Vulg.  a  "Serebias" 
not  found  in  the  Greek. 

Between  5:26  and  5:27  of  the  Greek  there  is  an  entire  verse  in 
the  Latin.  Colb.  has  "filii  et  filiae  et  mulieres;  omnis  numerus 
DCCXLII";  and  Vulg.  "filii  et  filiae  et  uxores;  omnis  computatio 
quadraginta  millia  ducenti  quadraginta  duo."  These  agree  closely 
in  meaning;  while  Colb.  "mulieres  ....  numerus,"  correspond- 
ing to  Vulg.  "uxores  ....  computatio,"  argues  against  the  sus- 
picion of  corruption  of  one  version  from  the  other.  The  chief 
objection  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  verse  seems  to  contain  data  repeated 
in  5:1  and  5:41;  but  even  if  the  possibility  be  granted  that  this 
verse  may  be  made  up  from  the  last-mentioned  passages,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Latin  translators  were  guilty  of  this  act;  but  rather, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  simply  followed  what  was  already  in  the 
Greek  which  they  had. 

In  5:34  Colb.  has  "filii  Ami,  filii  Saphiu";  and  Vulg.,  "filii  Amae, 
filii  Sasus,"  which  is  not  in  the  Greek. 

The  Vulgate  again  agrees  with  Colb.  against  the  Greek  in  5 : 53  (55). 
The  Greek  reads  Kal  eS&teav  ....  X^PPa  •  •  •  •  €^  ™  Trapdyeiv 
....  %v\a  Kehpiva  Kal  huafyepeLV  o-^eSta?  eh  tov  'Io7T7r?;?  Xifieva. 
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But  instead  of  the  last  clause  Coll),  has  "ct  facerent  rales  in  portu 
Joppen"  and  Vulg.  "et  facerent  rates  in  Joppe  portu."  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  Latin  could  have  come  from  the  above  form  of 
the  Greek.  It  is  easier  to  suppose  a  Greek  text  which  read  /cal  iroi- 
rjcrai  cr^eSta?  ev  tw  'Yoirirris  Xifxevi. 

Of  some  slight  value  is  the  variation  in  5  :54(56),  where  in  place 
of  a  singular  irapa^evofievo^  the  Latin  has  a  plural.  The  Colb. 
reads  "venerunt"  and  the  Vulgate  "venientes,"  as  if  from  irapa^e- 
v6/jl€vm,  and  this  is  further  supported  by  Dfc^Q  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  two  following  examples  have  the  support  of  Gk  L.  The 
first  occurs  in  5:57(59)  in  the  phrase  fiera  fivcri/ccbv  koX  aa\Tri'y- 
ycov.  Colb.,  Vulg.,  and  Gk  L  alike  omit  /jlvcti/cwv  koX.  The  second 
occurs  in  6:20(21),  in  the  line  vvv  ovv  el  Kpiverai,  ftaaiXev,  eiri- 
criceirY}T(t).  Here  Gk  L  has  preserved  the  reading  el  KptveLS  .... 
e7ria/ce(f>dr}Tr0,  translated  by  Colb.,  "nunc  ergo,  si  judicas,  rex,  requi- 
ratur"  and  by  Vulg.,  "nunc  ergo,  si  judicatur  a  te,  o  rex,  perqui- 
ratur." 

Finally,  at  the  very  end  of  the  I  Esdras  fragment  there  appears 
in  the  Latin  a  verse  not  found  in  the  Greek.  It  is  universally  recog- 
nized that  9:55  breaks  off  abruptly  with  the  words  fcal  eirtavvr]- 
xOrjcrav^  and  what  Greek  words  followed  is  at  best  a  mere  matter  of 
conjecture.  Greek  L  sought  to  correct  the  difficulty,  or  at  least 
to  improve  the  situation,  by  borrowing  from  the  Greek  of  Neh. 
8: 13.  Something  like  this  appears  to  have  been  the  situation  in  the 
Greek  original  of  Colb.  and  Vulg.  The  Colb.  adds  "omnes  in  Hieru- 
salem  jocundari  secundum  dispositionem  Domini  Dei  Israel,"  and 
the  Vulg.  has  "universi  in  Jerusalem  celebrare  laetitiam  secundum 
testamentum  Domini  Dei  Israel."  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
above  is  not  a  translation  of  Gk  L;  yet  that  these  Latin  versions 
do  represent  a  real  translation  or  translations  from  some  Greek 
text  is,  in  my  judgment,  beyond  dispute.  Whether  or  not  the  Vulgate 
is  here  an  independent  translation,  or  merely  a  more  elegant  phrasing 
of  the  Old  Latin,  may  not  be  certain.  Judging  from  a  comparison 
of  the  two  versions  as  a  whole,  I  should  say  that  interdependence 
is  not  very  probable,  and  the  differences  in  vocabulary  and  idiom  in 
this  particular  passage  rather  bear  out  this  presupposition.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  easier  to  allow  the  possibility  of  such  borrowing 
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at  the  end  of  a  book;  and  especially  where,  as  here,  something  had 
manifestly  been  lost  from  the  Greek. 

It  may  be  urged  in  objection  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
readings  in  existence  so  late  as  it  is  assumed  certain  of  these  must  have 
been  would  have  been  so  completely  lost.  I  can  only  point  to  the 
evidence,  and  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The  corrupt  and  fragmentary 
condition  of  many  Greek  codices  suggests  a  possible  explanation. 
It  is  not  urged  that  the  Latin  is  superior  at  these  points  of  divergence, 
but  only  that  it  may  be  so  at  certain  of  them.  Some  further  light  on 
this  subject  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  below,  which 
aims  to  show  how  our  present  Greek,  of  the  Egyptian  type  especially, 
has  suffered  permanent  change  through  conflation.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  we  do  not  possess  in  its  purity  the  original  Egyptian 
recension. 

APPENDIX 

EXAMPLES  OF  CONFLATION  IN  THE  EGYPTIAN  GREEK 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  shown,  I  think,  that  the  Latin  versions 
are  important  aids  to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Greek  of  I  Esdras. 
Our  study  of  individual  passages  has  indicated  that  the  present 
Greek  is  by  no  means  of  irreproachable  integrity.  A  number  of 
cases  have  been  shown  where  the  Greek  seems  to  have  suffered 
permanent  alteration  in  transmission,  and  where  sense  and  witness 
of  the  versions  alike  demand  reconstruction.  So  we  may  be  pre- 
pared-to  find  that  among  other  things  incidental  to  the  fortunes  of 
textual  transmission  Gk  A  or  Gk  B  have  become  slightly  conflate 
from  variant  readings.  The  instances  of  the  kind  are  not  numerous, 
it  is  true;  but  it  will  probably  be  agreed  that  the  most  of  the  following 
are  most  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  assumption  of  accidental 
conflation. 

A  simple  and  fairly  certain  example  occurs  in  8:85(89),  where 
all  Greek  codices  agree  in  reading  eW  rod  fjirj  KaTaXiirelv  pl^av  fcal 
airepfxa  kclL  ovo/ia  rjfxcov.  The  conflation  lies  in  the  two  variants  /cat 
airepfia  and  teal  ovofia.  For  that  these  are  merely  variant  translations 
is  indicated  not  merely  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  has  only  the 
ambiguous  ntrtB ,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  Colb. — "et  semen," 
without  any  equivalent  for  ovofia — evidently  had  only  the  former 
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of  these  two  expressions,  while  the  Vulgate  had  only  the  second  of 
the  two,  as  shown  by  its  "nomen  "  without  any  rendering  of  aireppLa. 
This  explanation  of  the  above  phemomena  is  borne  out  by  a  compari- 
son of  another  passage,  8:75(79),  preceding  this  one  by  only  a  few 
verses,  in  which  the  phrase  pi^av  /cal  ovo^a  appears,  and  which 
without  a  doubt  gives  the  clue  to  the  appearance  of  ovo/jua  in  the 
passage  under  discussion.  The  explanation  is  this:  Originally  the 
Greek  read  simply  ptfrv  /cal  crirep^a  tj/jlcov,  as  indicated  by  our  oldest 
witness,  the  Old  Latin;  next,  some  copyist,  with  the  previous  pt&v 
/cal  ovofjua  of  8:75(79)  ringing  in  his  ears,  wrote  ovo\ia  instead  of 
Girep\ia  here,  and  this  form  is  witnessed  to  by  the  Vulgate.  Finally, 
this  error  was  " corrected"  by  a  later  hand  in  the  margin  or  in  some 
equally  easy  and  natural  way  crept  into  all  the  Greek  manuscripts. 

A  similar,  though  somewhat  less  certain,  instance  occurs  in  2:23 
(27),  where  the  present  Greek  reads  fiaaiXels  urxypot  /cal  a/c\wpo(. 
Here  Colb.  has  "reges  duri"  only,  and  the  Vulgate  "reges  fortissimi" 
only.  Again,  the  Aramaic  has  but  one  word,  "pS^pP) ,  while  for 
textual  evidence  there  is  the  slight  support  of  cod.  71,  which  has 
a/c\rjpoL  only,  and  of  cod.  44,  which  has  lo-^vpot  only.  The  tendency 
of  these  two  codices  to  abridge  discounts  the  weight  of  their  testi- 
mony very  considerably;  yet  it  is  not  utterly  to  be  ignored  when  it 
falls  in  line  with  other  strong  witnesses.  In  this  case  also  the  Greek 
of  Ezra  4:20  has  kryypoi  only. 

If  we  have  been  correct  in  our  estimate  of  the  Mansi  version,  it 
would  appear  that  the  reading  in  4:37 — iravra  ra  epja  avrwv, 
iravra  ra  roiavra — is  conflate.  For  all  three  Latin  versions  omit  the 
second  number  of  the  Greek  phrase,  which  is  probably  merely  a 
corrupt  writing  of  the  first  member,  iravra  ra  epya  avrwv. 

Again,  the  rore  which  appears  twice  in  4:41  in  the  line  /cal  7ra?  6 
Xao?  rore  icfxovvcrev  /cal  rore  &7rev  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
into  our  present  Greek  texts  from  a  single  rore  which  was  in  the 
Greek  original  of  the  Colbertinus  MS  (shown  by  its  "tunc  omnis 
populus,"  etc.;  Aramaic  yHSl  or  "PTOSl),  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
appear  in  either  the  Vulgate  or  the  Mansi  version. 

Whether  the  presence  in  all  extant  Greek  codices  of  the  /cal 
Towapxas  in  the  lists  of  officers  given  in  4:47 — olkovoiaovs  /cal  ro- 
irapyas  /cal  arparvyovs  /cal  carpd-was — is  the  result  of  comparison 
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with  the  Greek  original  of  Colb.  or  some  similar  text,  or  comes  from 
recollection  of  the  lists  in  3:2,  3:14,  4:49,  Dan.  3:2,  it  is  at  least 
significant  that  all  our  present  Greek  texts  have  the  fuller  form; 
whereas  the  Vulgate  and  the  Mansi  versions  agree  in  omitting  the 
zeal  roirapyas. 

In  4:3  there  is  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  conflation.  The 
Greek  reads  (a)  irav  6  eav  eiiry  avrois,  iva/covovcriv  (b)  iav  eiirr), 
Troirjre  TroXe/jLov  erepo?  7rp6<;  tov  erepov,  iroiovaiv.  The  Greek  is 
practically  unanimous  in  the  above  reading,  except  that  a  few  A 
codices  have  ttoiovctlv  in  place  of  evaKovovaiv.  The  Colb.  version, 
however,  omits  (a)  entirely,  having  simply  "si  dixerit,  facite  bellum, 
invicem  faciunt";  while  the  Vulgate  and  Mansi  versions  omit  the 
second  part  (b),  but  render  the  first  part  (a)  accurately.  Were  we  to 
assume  that  the  originals  of  Vulgate  and  Mansi  read  iroiovatv  instead 
of  ivaKovovaiv — as  I  have  remarked  that  some  A  codices  do — 
it  might  be  possible  to  explain  the  omission  in  these  versions  as  due 
to  accidental  causes  through  the  similarity  of  the  endings;  the  omis- 
sion in  Mansi  might  even  be  due  to  deliberate  excision  because  of 
the  redundancy  of  the  two  clauses,  as  we  have  seen;  but  how  to 
explain  the  omission  of  (a)  by  Colb.  on  any  such  grounds  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  see.  It  is  easier  to  suppose  that  we  have  a  real  example 
of  conflation  in  the  Greek,  and  that  the  Latin  has  preserved  the  origi- 
nal readings.  True,  the  Sangermanensis  MS  does  have  an  "et  obau- 
diunt  ei  omnibus,"  which  might  be  taken  to  represent  a  corrupt 
rendering  of  (a) ;  but  even  so,  its  testimony  in  such  cases  is  very 
doubtful  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  received  recension  by  the 
aid  of  the  Greek  at  what  appears  to  have  been  a  relatively  late  date ; 
and  further,  the  reading  of  Sang,  is  not  close  enough  to  the  Greek  to 
be  at  all  decisive;  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  assume  a  irdv^re^ 
iva/covovaiv  as  its  prototype. 

What  appears  to  be  a  curious  example  of  selective  conflation 

occurs  in  8:90(94,  95).    The  Greek  reads  teal  vvv  Igtiv  iiravw  7ra? 

*a 

yIapar)\'  iv  tovtco  yevecrdco  [ovi>]  opKco/jLoaia  7r/>o?  tov  Kvpiov  .  .  .  . 

o  ob    *  *  c  de 


iiTLTeXeL.  That  the  text  of  the  above  is  by  no  means  certain  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  place  of  **a  cod.  19  has  iXirk  ian  to 
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'laparjX  and  cods.  108,  121  have  iXirU  rw  'laparjX  irepl  rovrov;  while 

in  place  of  the  eV  tovtw  immediately  following  **a,  cods.  19,  121  have 

elire  ical  (cod.  108  has  etVe,  simply).    After  Kvpiov  (d)  19,  108  also 
o  oe 

insert  an  avaardvTes  elirov  7r/3o?  "Ea&pav,  and  this  supports  a  reading 
of  Colb.,  and  so  indicates  that  the  above  variants  are  doubtless 
authentic  ones.    Now  the  Latin  versions  read: 

*  *a 
Vulg.,  "  Et  nunc  es  super  omnem  Israel.    In  his  ergo  sit  jusjurandum 

Colb.,  "  Et  nunc    de  (populo)      Israel     in  hoc        sit  juratio 

o  ob 

a    Domino    ....  sicut  tibi  decretum  est  a  majoribus 

*  *c 
ad  Dominum  ....  Et  quotquot  consenserunt 

secundum  legem  Domini(1 

o  oe 

legi  Moysi,  exsurgentes  dixerunt  Esdrae, 

exsurgens,  explica. 
surge     et  prefice. 

First  of  all  it  is  noticeable  that  neither  the  Vulg.  nor  Colb.  version 
follows  the  present  Greek  in  toto.  The  first  part  is  translated 
accurately  enough  by  the  Vulgate,  i.e.,  through  oob,  but  the  second 
half  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  Greek  originals  of  both  Vulg. 
and  Colb.  Here  again  the  conflation  does  not  bear  the  marks  of 
being  deliberate,  but  is  rather  the  result  of  a  gradual  accretion  and 
unconscious  growth.  I  have  tried  to  make  the  comparison  of  the 
Latin  versions  largely  self-explanatory. 

These  conclusions  are  supported  by  another  passage,  9:34,  equiva- 
lent to  Ezra  10:34-42.  Here  the  Greek  follows  the  Hebrew  quite 
closely,  though  as  usual  only  L  has  exactly  the  Hebrew  equivalent. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Colb.  trans- 
lates only  the  first  half  of  the  Greek — the  part  represented  by  Ezra 
10 : 34-39— while  the  Vulgate  omits  Ezra  10:38,  39  but  has  vss.  41, 42. 
Both  Colb.  and  Vulg.  omit  vs.  40  of  the  Hebrew;  but  so  does  Gk  AB, 
and  it  is  only  found  in  Gk  L,  except  that  possibly  the  last  name  of 
this  verse  may  be  represented  by  the  Vulg.  "Oziras"  and  Gk 
AB  E&pa.  Again,  vs.  42  of  the  Hebrew  contains  three  names, 
'reading  in  the  order  "CV  fT*TDS  WSID;  but  Gk  L,  the  only  witness 
to  have  all  three,  has  the  order  'Icoo-qcj)  ical  ^aWov/x  ical  ' A/xapia^. 
Since  Gk  AB  has  only  'I&xr^o?  and  Vulg.  only  "  Josephus,"  there  is 
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a  strong  suspicion  that  this  was  all  that  was  originally  in  this  place. 
Also,  in  vs.  40,  above  referred  to,  neither  Gk  AB  nor  the  Vulgate  has 
any  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  ^yiyOfU  —  Gk  L  Na8a/3ov — though  a 
little  later  in  the  list  Gk  AB  has  a  redundant  'Afa^Xo?  (Vulg., 
"Dielus").  This  latter  is,  however,  most  likely  a  doublet  of  an 
immediately  preceding  'E£/otX  (Hebr.,  bfcPT?) ;  for  'Afa^Xo?  has 
no  support  except  the  above  Vulgate  reading,  and  the  Vulgate  fails 
to  translate  the  'EQotX.  All  this  simply  goes  to  show  how  very 
insecure  is  the  text  at  this  point,  and  that  even  the  Hebrew  seems  to 
have  suffered  from  expansion. 

Of  some  slight  confirmation  is  the  reading  iv  'laparjX  ical  '\epov- 
aaXrjfx  of  1:33(35).  Both  Colb.  and  Vulg.  read  simply  "super 
Israel,"  and  this  is  supported  by  iv  'lo-parjX  of  B,  55,  68,  119,  248 
in  their  iv  'laparjX  teal  'lepovaaXr/fi  (most  A  codices  have  iv  'lovSa 
koI  'lepovcrakrjix).  N,  108,  and  245,  however,  have  simply  iv  'lepov- 
aaXrjp,,  and  the  Hebrew  has  only  Dbd^TQ .  Probably,  therefore, 
the  longer  form  is  either  the  result  of  an  easy  expansion  in  the 
Greek,  or  else  is  a  pure  conflation  from  a  poorly  written  or  abbre- 
viated 'lepovcraXrjfjL.  The  significance  of  these  alternatives  is  much 
the  same. 


THE  NEW  HILPRECHT  DELUGE  TABLET 


By  John  Dyneley  Prince  and  Frederick  A.  Vanderburgh 
Columbia  University 

In  Vol.  V,  fasc.  i  of  the  "Babylonian  Expedition,  Series  D," 
entitled  The  Earliest  Version  of  the  Babylonian  Deluge  Story 
and  the  Temple  Library  of  Nippur,  Philadelphia,  1910,  Pro- 
fessor H.  V.  Hilprecht  endeavors  to  show  that  the  eleven  legible 
but  mutilated  lines  of  a  thirteen-line  fragment,  discovered  by  him 
among  the  Nippur  Temple  documents,  is  an  epoch-making  con- 
firmation of  the  biblical  Deluge  narrative. 

It  will  appear  evident  even  to  the  lay  observer  that  the 
confirmation  of  the  biblical  narrative,  adduced  by  Hilprecht, 
depends  largely  on  his  own  restoration  of  1.  12,  which  contains 
only  two  visible  Babylonian  words:  kuin  mini  (see  below  for 
full  discussion).  He  has  ventured,  in  his  not  unnatural  desire 
to  accommodate  this  fragment  to  the  Old  Testament  account, 
to  insert  there  arbitrarily  a  whole  phrase  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, containing  the  allusion  to  pairs  of  living  creatures  which 
were  introduced  into  the  ark  by  Noah.  We  have  no  desire  to 
question  the  general  common  origin  of  the  Semitic  Del  age 
story,  although  a  question  may  readily  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  primitive  Semitic  Deluge  account  may  not  have  been  the 
result  of  some  particularly  violent  and  destructive  manifesta- 
tion of  the  annual  Babylonian  spring  flood,  but  we  do  question 
strenuously  Hilprecht's  statement  that  in  this  fragment  we  have 
a  stronger  confirmation  of  the  details  of  the  biblical  narrative  of 
the  Flood  than  the  well-known  Babylonian  Flood  Account  presents. 
This  fragment  we  believe  to  be  of  value  as  a  mutilated  abbreviated 
variant  or  summary  of  the  known  Babylonian  Deluge  story,  pub- 
lished by  Paul  Haupt,  Nimrodepos,  II,  134  ff.,  but  only  of  value 
thus  far. 

The  same  elements  appear  here  as  in  the  Nimrodepos  account, 
viz.,  the  appearance  of  a  flood  and  the  injunction  to  some  person 
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to  build  a  sea-worthy  refuge  boat,  in  which  he  shall  save  animal 
and  human  life.  Note  that  the  passage  Nimrodepos,  II,  135,  27, 
covers  11.  11-12  of  the  Hilprecht  fragment;  in  Nimrodepos 
(su)lima  zer  napsati  kalama  ana  libbi  elippi,  "cause  to 
go  up  into  the  midst  of  the  ship  the  seed  of  all  life."  Nothing  is 
said  here  of  pairs,  or  of  how  many  of  each  species  should  be 
saved.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  details  of  the  Babylonian  and 
biblical  accounts  of  the  Deluge  should  vary  considerably  one  from 
the  other  (see  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments, 
III,  37,  n.  2,  for  a  most  rational  statement  on  this  subject).  To 
force  biblical  details  into  a  mutilated  Babylonian  account  is  dis- 
tinctly not  permissible,  and  in  so  doing  Hilprecht  has  largely 
injured  the  interest  and  value  of  his  discovery  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 

We  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  true  worth  of  Professor 
Hilprecht's  discovery,  nor  will  we  go  so  far  as  some  American 
scholars  have  done,  who  have  rather  hastily  asserted  that  this  is 
not  a  Deluge  fragment  at  all.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
a  supplement  to,  and  in  some  details  a  variant  from,  the  Deluge 
account  in  the  Nimrodepos  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  it  can  be 
studied  with  profit.  That  it  is  very  ancient,  however,  as  Hilprecht 
claims,  is,  we  believe,  denied  by  the  general  style  of  the  cuneiform 
characters  in  which  it  is  written,  which  are  quite  late  Babylonian. 
In  the  following  commentary,  a  refutation  is  made  of  some  of 
Hilprecht's  arguments  on  this  point. 

Finally,  we  must  regard  as  unsuccessful  Hilprecht's  effort  to 
set  forth  this  broken  document  before  the  intelligent  lay  public 
as  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  follow  him 
in  this  vain  attempt  would  be  to  blind  ourselves  and  the  public  to 
the  facts  and  thus  detract  from,  rather  than  add  to,  the  tradi- 
tional value  of  the  biblical  account  of  the  Flood. 

TRANSLITERATION  AND  TRANSLATION 

1  

2  a-pa-as-sar 

I  will  loosen 

3.  .    .    .    .  ka-la  ni-si  is-te-nis  i-ca-bat 

all  people  together  it  shall  take  possession  of 
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4  -ti  la-am  a-bu-bi  wa(PI)  ci-e 

before  the  flood  comes  forth 

5.  .    .    .    a-ni  ma-la  i-ba-as-su-u  lu-kin  ub-bu-ku  lu-pu- 

ut-tu  xu-ru-su 


as  many  as  there  are;  verily  I  will  establish  an  overturning,  a  ruin 
and  an  annihilation 

6.  (GIS)  elippu  (MA)  ra-be-tu  bi-ni-ma 

a  large  ship  do  thou  build 

7  ga-be-e  qub-bi  lu  bi-nu-uz-za 

of  the  high  (ship)  do  thou  define  its  structure 

8.  .    .    .    si -i  lu  gis  ma-gur-gur  ba-bil-lu  na-at-rat  na-pis- 

tim 

verily  it  shall  be  a  md-gur,  bearing  what  shall  have  been  saved 
of  life 

9.  .    .    cu-lu-la  dan-na  cu-ul-lil 

with  a  strong  deck,  deck  it  over 


10  te-ip-pu-su 

which  thou  hast  made 

11  u-ma-am  ci-rim  ic-cur  sa-me-e 

beasts  of  the  field  (and)  birds  of  the  heaven 

12  ku-um  mi-ni 

the  habitation  of  a  number  (multitude) 

13  u  ki(n)-ta-? 


COMMENTARY 

2.  Pasaru,  synonym  of  pataru  ' loosen,  set  free,'  is  most  commonly 
applied  to  loosening  the  restraint  of  a  curse,  but  it  may  be  used  here  of 
the  opening  of  the  flood-gates.  Professor  Hilprecht's  restoration 
ucurat  same  u  ircitim  or  kippat  same  u  ircitim  is  of  course 
guess-work,  although  this  line,  no  doubt,  indicated  the  preliminary  act 
on  the  part  of  the  gods  in  letting  out  the  flood-waters. 

3.  I-ca-bat,  not  necessarily  isabat,  Hilprecht,  p.  50.  Qabatu 
'seize,  take  possession  of  answers  the  purpose  of  the  sense  admirably. 
The  subject  of  this  verb  must  have  been  abubu  'flood.'  Hilprecht's 
restoration  of  the  words:  abuba  asakanma  'I  will  make  a  flood'  is 
probably  correct. 

4.  The  -ti  in  this  line  may  be,  as  Hilprecht  suggests,  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  phrase:  bull  it  napisti  ' seek  life';  i.e.,  before  the  onset 
of  the  deluge. 

The  occurrence  of  PI  with  value  wa  has  been  cited  by  Hilprecht  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  an  early  date  for  this  inscription,  but  this  value 
wa  =  PI  certainly  persisted  as  late  as  the  Asurbanipal  period,  668-626  b.c, 
as  we  find  PI  with  value  a  (wa)  in  an  Asurbanipal  syllabary;  II.  39, 
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No.  2..  14  ab:  ba-ab-bar  =  UTu  =  pi  =  a(=wa)-cu-u;  this  very  word 
meaning  'go  forth.'  Of  course,  Hilprecht  may  claim  that  PI  — a,  wa  in 
this  syllabary  was  an  archaism  at  the  time  of  Asurbanipal,  but  the  same 
claim  could  also  be  made  for  this  line  in  his  Deluge  fragment,  whose 
cuneiform  Babylonian  characters  certainly  do  not  point  to  a  very  early 
date.  Surely  no  argument  for  a  distant  date  can  be  made  from  the  very 
usual  use  of  PI  with  the  value  wa.  See  also  below  in  this  connection 
s.  v.  binuzza,  1.  7. 

5.  Hilprecht  thinks  -a-ni  points  back  to  a-la-a-ni  'cities.'  Since 
this  line  clearly  refers  to  a  very  general  annihilation  (mala  ibassu), 
this  seems  a  reasonable  supposition.  Ub-bu-ku,  lu-pu-ut-tu,  xu- 
ru-su  are  all  Pa'el  infinitives  of  abaku,  lapatu,  and  xarasu  respec- 
tively. Hilprecht  wrongly  regards  luputtu  as  a  feminine,  from 
luput  +  tu.  Why  so,  in  the  face  of  the  clearly  Pa'el  character  of  the 
other  two  verbs ?    Luputtu  is  simply  an  inexact  writing  for  1  u p p u t u . 

6.  This  line  probably  had  nothing  before  the  word  (GIS)  elippu 
(MA).  It  contains  the  divine  command  to  the  person  who  was  to  be 
saved  to  construct  his  vessel  of  refuge,  the  character  of  which  is  more 
clearly  defined  in  1.  8,  q.  v. 

7.  Possibly  the  word  sa  preceded  ga-be-e  here;  viz.,  sa  gabe 
qubbi  lu  binuzza  'of  the  high  thing  (ship)  do  thou  pronounce  or 
define  its  structure,'  a  parallel  line  to  the  directions  regarding  the  exact 
nature  of  the  ma-gur  in  the  Babylonian  Deluge  Account  in  NE.  II. 

Professor  Prince  reads  qub-bi  for  gab-bi,  as  the  sign  seems  to  be 
KAB  and  not  GAB.  But  KAB  can  have  the  value  gub  (cf.  Prince, 
MSL.  158)  and  gub-bi  =  qub-bi,  possibly  a  hitherto  unestablished  Pa'el 
imperative  from  qibu  'speak,  command.'  To  read  gab-bi,  as  Hil- 
precht does,  leaves  this  line  without  a  verb  and,  in  parallelism  with  1.  6, 
binima,  we  certainly  expect  an  imperative  here  also.  The  most  natural 
sequence  is  the  command  to  the  sailor  to  '  tell,  define,  order,'  or  '  command ' 
(qibu)  the  exact  structure  of  the  boat.  The  passage  is  very  doubtful. 
Dr.  Vanderburgh  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  KAB-BI  may  be  read 
qup-pi,  pi.  of  quppu  'cage,  box';  'room.'  He  renders:  'of  the  high 
(ship)  let  its  structure  (be  in)  rooms,'  which  he  regards  as  a  parallel  to 
the  biblical  D^Bp  >  referring  to  the  rooms  of  the  ark.  Professor  Prince 
doubts  this,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  assuming  a  p-value  in  KAB-BI. 

Hilprecht  lays  stress  on  the  writing  bi-nu-uz-za  =  binussa  =  binut 
+  sa,  but  za  for  sa  is  no  more  an  indication  of  an  ancient  period  than  is 
PI=wa  (see  above  sub  1.  4).  Professor  Clay  has  already  pointed  out 
this  fact  (Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  April  16,  1910)  with  perfect 
clearness. 

8.  The  boat  is  to  be  a  (gis)  ma-gur-gur,  which  is  the  Sumerian  pro- 
totype of  Assyrian  makurru  (Meissner,  Suppl.  57)  'a  kind  of  a  vessel'; 
written  also  GIS  ma-xur  (XUR  also  =  GUR  Br.  8514)  =  ma-kur(ru?), 
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which  word  is  followed  in  the  list  by  GIS  ma-tur  =  ma-tur-  ru  (also  =  gis 
ma-tu),  II,  54,  26 :  =  ma -kur-ri  (Muss-Arnolt,  Diet.  540).  Of  these 
synonymously  used  combinations,  ma-gur  probably  means  'a  ship  which 
is  easily  manipulated';  GUR=taru  'turn,  move,  direct.'  The  reduplica- 
tion of  gur  in  this  ma-gur-gur  must  indicate  this  quality  of  easy  manage- 
ment, so  ma-gur-gur  means  simply  a  navigable  vessel,  a  ship  which  can 
be  steered  without  difficulty,  gis  ma-xur,  since  xur  has  also  the  value 
gur,  both  x  and  g  having  been  pronounced  gutturally,  is  identical  in 
meaning  with  gis  ma-gur.  gis  ma-tur  =  gis-ma-tu  (tu^tur)  which  is 
possibly  an  abbreviation  of  gis  a-ma-tu  'the  structure  (gis)  for  the  flood'; 
that  is  to  say,  a  vessel  constructed  for  deep-water  use.  This  harmonizes 
with  the  probable  meaning  of  ma-gur  'an  easily  navigable  vessel.'  There 
can  be  no  direct  allusion  in  any  of  these  words  to  the  injunction  to  cover 
the  vessel  with  a  deck  (Hilprecht,  54)  made  in  1.  9,  except  in  so  far  as  all 
deep-water  craft  are  naturally  decked  over  to  resist  the  high  waves. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ship  mentioned  in  this  inscription  was 
to  be  an  elippu  ra-be-tu  (1.  6),  a  large  vessel  capable  of  holding  a 
number  of  people;  it  was  to  have  a  sea-deck  (1.  9)  and  it  was  to  be  a  deep 
water  ship,  easily  handled  (1.  8). 

9.  Qulula  danna  cullil  'deck  it  over  wTith  a  strong  deck.'  Hil- 
precht may  be  right  in  assigning  the  meaning  "roof"  (p.  56)  to  the 
biblical  "ins  of  Gen.  6:16,  but  this  suggestion  was  made  in  Francis 
Brown's  Hebrew  Lexicon  (s.  v.  *nn^)  long  before  Hilprecht  discovered 
this  fragment.  If  means  'roof  and  not  'window,'  the  regular 
Hebrew  word  for  which  is  "pb)"i  >  ^tlH  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a 
corrupt  cognate  of  Assyrian  culultu  'roof.' 

The  mimation  in  napistim  has  no  bearing  on  the  possible  date  of 
this  inscription,  as  the  word  is  almost  always  mimated  in  the  genitive. 

10.  Hilprecht  is  probably  correct  in  regarding  teppusu  as  a  rela- 
tive form  with  the  overhanging  vowel,  referring  to  the  word  gis  elippu 
(MA)  in  the  mutilated  section.  Cf.  Haupt,  Nimrodepos,  ii.  134,  28:  "the 
ship  which  thou  shalt  build." 

11.  The  allusion  here  is  apparently  to  the  command  to  bring  beasts 
and  birds  into  the  ma-gur  for  their  preservation  during  the  Deluge;  cf. 
Haupt,  op.  cit.,  II,  134,  27:  "bring  living  creatures  of  all  kinds  into  the 
ship." 

12.  In  this  line,  Hilprecht  has  certainly  permitted  his  desire  to 
establish  a  perfect  parallelism  between  this  inscription  and  the  biblical 
narrative  to  obscure  his  better  judgment.  With  no  possible  justification, 
he  restores  the  words:  "and  the  creeping  things  two  of  everything,"  and 
then  renders  ku-um  mi-ni  by  the  extraordinary  expression  'instead  of 
a  number,'  i.e.,  an  indefinite  number.  But  an  indefinite  number  of  crea- 
tures to  be  saved  is  just  what  the  Babylonian  parallel  account  calls  for. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  nor  in  any  other  Babylonian  deluge-text  to 
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justify  Hilprecht's  supposition  as  to  this  line.  Furthermore,  the  words 
kum  mini  probably  do  not  mean  'instead  of  a  number,'  but  rather 
'habitation  of  a  number'  (kum,  construct  of  kumu  ' dwelling,  habita- 
tion'). The  sense  of  this  mutilated  line  must  have  been  that  the 
ma-gur  should  become  the  habitation  of  a  great  number  or  multitude  of 
creatures,  but  with  no  allusion  to  pairs,  or  to  a  specific  number. 

Professor  Hilprecht's  attempt  to  translate  the  Hebrew  word  Wj  by 
number,  connecting  it  etymologically  with  'to  count'  is  most 

hazardous.  The  Hebrew  "p'J  'kind,  sort,  species'  must  be  a  derivative 
of  a  hollow  stem  "p3i  "p3,  cognate  with  Arabic  ^Lo  'split,'  i.e.,  the 
earth,  as  in  ploughing.  The  use  of  "pj  in  the  Old  Testament  for  'kind, 
species '  with  no  possible  allusion  to  number,  the  similar  use  of  the  cog- 
nate Syriac  |i « v  for  'nation'  and  of  "p'J  again  in  later  Hebrew  for 
'schismatic,  heretic,'  i.e.,  'one  split  off  from  communion,'  certainly  do 
not  point  to  an  origin  for  "p7J  which  connoted  the  idea  of  counting. 

13.  This  line  is  so  mutilated  that  we  have  no  right  to  read  with 
Hilprecht  kin-ta  —  kim-ta  'family,'  although  this  word  may  have 
occurred  here. 


liioofc  Notices 


THE  CULT  OF  THE  MOON-GOD,  SIN1 

The  god  Sin  plays  an  important  role  in  the  religion  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  He  is  referred  to  in  historical,  religious,  and  juridical  texts  with 
great  frequency,  and  evident  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  writers.  His 
relations  with  the  cities  of  Abraham's  early  sojourns  make  the  theme 
especially  attractive  to  students  of  the  Old  Testament. 

M.  Combe  states  in  his  brief  Preface  some  of  the  principles  on  which 
he  makes  this  investigation.  He  does  not  intend  to  present  an  exposition 
of  the  astronomical  doctrines  of  Babylonia  concerning  the  moon.  And 
he  is  convinced  that  the  theory  of  eclipses,  those  of  the  phases  of  the 
moon  and  of  its  relation  to  the  other  planets,  have  not  modified  the 
doctrine  of  the  moon -cult  in  Babylonia.  Regarding  the  theory  that  the 
gods  of  Babylonia  are  personifications  of  planets,  he  says,  "  This  asso- 
ciation is  the  fruit  of  speculation,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  names  of  the 
gods  would  suffice  to  prove  that  it  is  not  primitive."  Such  claims  on  the 
part  of  certain  Assyriologists  led  him  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
names  of  the  god  Sin.  He  has  almost  limited  himself,  however,  to  a 
study  of  the  cult  in  its  relations  to  political  history,  in  order  to  determine 
the  phases  of  its  development.  In  other  words,  this  plan  would  largely 
guarantee  to  him  a  study  of  the  facts  in  their  chronological  order. 
Hymns  and  prayers  addressed  to  Sin  are  translated;  and  the  work  con- 
cludes with  a  list  of  theophorous  proper  names  in  whose  composition  we 
find  the  name  Sin. 

The  material  of  the  book  is  treated  in  two  parts.  Part  I  embraces 
eight  chapters  which  discuss:  (1)  the  names  of  the  moon-god;  (2)  his 
genealogy  and  mythology;  (3)  the  theological  conception  of  the  moon- 
god  according  to  his  names,  his  epithets,  and  his  hymns;  (4)  the  pictured 
monuments;  (5)  the  cult;  (6)  the  temples;  (7)  the  influence  of  the  cult 
of  Sin  upon  the  Elamite,  Arabic,  and  Syrian  cults;  and  (8)  the  conclusion. 
Part  II  (9)  presents  the  texts  in  transliteration  and  translation,  with  a  few 
notes;  (10)  a  list  of  names  compounded  with  the  name  Sin;  and  an 
appendix  on  Sin  and  Sinai,  and  an  index. 

The  first  encounter,  under  Sumerian  names  of  Sin,  with  scholars  is  on 
the  explanation  of  the  usual  ideogram  en-zu.  Combe  maintains  that 
"  Sin  "  is  a  Chaldean  name  which  was  borrowed  by  the  Semites,  though, 

iHistoire  dd  culte  de  Sin  en  Babylonie  et  en  Assyeie.  Par  Et.  Combe,  Docteur 
de  l'Universite  de  Paris.   Paris :  Geuthner,  1908.   xvii +159  pages. 
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like  Gudea  (Stat.  B.  VIII,  48),  he  cannot  interpret  either  it  or  its  recog- 
nized ideogram,  en-zu.  He  sees  in  En-zu-na  evidence  that  the  na  is 
merely  the  phonetic  complement  of  Sin,  though  there  is  thus  far  no 
proof  that  such  is  the  case.  The  attempt  to  find  "Sin"  in  the  ideogram 
en-zu,  reversed  to  zu-in,  is  plausible,  but  not  textually  proved  unless  we 
grant  that  en-na- zu-in  in  a  Cappadocian  text  published  by  Sayce  ("Cun. 
Tablets  from  Cappad.,"  in  Babyloniaca,  II,  1,  p.  5)  can  be  legitimately  read 
Enna-Sin,  "Sin  is  lord."  This  reading  is  doubtful,  and  the  Pinches  text 
(in  JRAS,  1905,  p.  147)  is  too  broken  to  add  a  single  shred  of  evidence. 
While  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  may  yet  find  zu-en  as  a  reading  for 
Sin,  thus  far  such  an  explanation  is  merely  hypothetical. 

Under  the  Semitic  names  of  Sin,  Nannar  receives  most  attention. 
Jastrow's  derivation  (Relig.  Babyl.  and  Assyr.,  p.  75),  wherein  he  derives 
it  from  nar-nar,  as  Babbar  from  Barbar,  is  rejected.  Combe  proposes 
a  derivation  from  the  root  namdru,  "be  bright,"  "shine,"  by  an  m  forma- 
tion, thus:  manmaru,  then  nanmaru,  and  finally  by  assimilation  nannaru. 
He  makes  nannaru,  as  does  Haupt  (BA,  I,  7)  nannirn,  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  "lifctfC  >  Sept.,  &uxrTrjp;  but  Haupt  finds  his  form  in  an  original 

T 

nanmiru,  thus  becoming  by  progressive  assimilation,  nanniru.  Combe 
cites  no  case  where  an  initial  m  becomes  n  to  prove  the  plausibility  of  his 
theory. 

The  god  Sin  has  no  history  (p.  19),  we  have  nothing  about  his  birth 
or  life,  though  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  mythology  about  the 
moon  —  probably  of  late  origin.  Some  of  the  interesting  properties  and 
abilities  of  the  moon-god  are  widespread  in  early  literature.  He  was 
invoked  as  a  healer  of  disease,  and  as  causing  certain  diseases.  As  an 
echo  of  this  latter  power,  see  Ps.  121:6,  7:  "The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee 
by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night.  Jahweh  will  keep  thee  from  all  evil;  he 
will  keep  thy  soul." 

The  proper  character  of  the  moon-god  is  not  manifested  by  violence 
nor  by  murderous  force.  His  traits  are  agreeable  and  benevolent.  Sin 
is  a  powerful  lord,  but  not  dangerous;  he  is  a  judge  whose  orders  cannot 
be  disregarded;  but  he  is  also  a  father  whose  nature  is  good.  The  god 
Sin,  before  everything  else,  is  a  friend  and  a  protector;  he  pardons  and 
he  is  helpful;  he  directs  men  by  marching  in  their  van;  he  is  their 
support,  and  they  can  put  their  confidence  in  him.  Sin  recompenses,  he 
spares,  he  favors,  he  sustains,  he  saves,  he  counsels,  he  gives,  and  he  is  a 
liberator.  He  is  a  shepherd,  he  maintains  in  good  health,  and  he  favor- 
ably hears  supplications  (p.  38).  These  are  some  of  the  main  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  theophorous  names  composed  with  Sin  which  we  find  in 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian. 

The  moon -god  is  first  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  patesis  of 
Lagash  (p.  46),  provided  we  grant  that  they  preceded  in  time  the  kings 
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of  Ur  and  "the  kings  of  Sumer  and  Akkad."  And  his  chief  seats  were  at 
Ur  and  JJarran. 

In  the  Hammurabi  period  Sin  was  named  after  Bel,  but  before  Ninib, 
Istar,  Samas,  and  Adad.  From  the  time  of  Hammurabi  the  cult  of  the 
sun  had  the  pre-eminence,  though  Sin  was  found  frequently  in  the  proper 
names  of  the  period. 

Combe  (pp.  69  f .)  finds  the  ziggurat  referred  to  merely  in  the  name 
e-har-sag  which  Dungi  calls  his  beloved  temple,  and  finds  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  theory  in  a  chronological  notice  of  the  time  of  Dungi,  which 
reads  "the  year  in  which  had  been  constructed  the  e-har-sag-lugal." 

The  traces  of  a  Sin  temple  in  Susa  (p.  82)  are  well  established  and 
significant. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  cult  of  Sin  in  the  Old  Testament,  not  even  in 
the  name  Sinai,  as  held  by  some  archaeologists.  The  mere  observance  of 
feasts  of  the  new  moon  probably  has  no  reference  to  a  cult.  The  pan- 
Babylonianism  of  Jeremias  and  Winckler  are  quietly  brushed  aside  and 
discredited  wherever  the  astral  question  comes  to  the  front. 

The  dozen  short  texts  transliterated  and  translated  have  all  been 
published  before  except  one  (No.  6)  small,  badly  mutilated  Assyrian  text 
of  21  lines.  Six  of  them  are  in  Assyrian,  one  and  one-half  are  bilingual, 
and  four  and  one-half  Sumerian.  The  notes  are  replete  with  explanations 
of  the  various  epithets  and  names  of  the  moon-god  which  appear  in  these 
texts. 

M.  Combe  has  done  a  creditable  piece  of  work,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  "history  of  the  cult  of  Sin,"  for  this  he  does  not  give.  It  is 
rather  a  survey  of  the  prevalence  of  the  cult  of  Sin  in  ancient  oriental  life. 

Ira  Maurice  Price 
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Shakespeare's  Language,"  "The  Study  of  Shakespeare's  Verse,"  and  a  select  general 
bibliography.  In  the  first  section  the  chief  differences  between  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  and  present-day  English  are  pointed  out,  and  the  reader  is  asked  to 
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Love's  Labour's  Lost,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  A 
Mid-summer  Night's  Dream. 

"*  The  exercises  are  planned  so  as  to  develop  in  every  way  possible  the  individual 
powers  of  the  student.  The  questions  place  him  upon  his  own  resources — "ask 
him  to  handle  the  play  as  master-interpreter."  There  is  no  proper  place  in  any 
classroom  or  in  the  work  of  any  private  student  for  haphazard  questioning.  The 
pupil  is  asked  to  enter  with  full  sympathy  into  the  life  of  the  plays.  The  process 
of  working  out  under  proper  guidance  his  own  commentary  will  be  more  useful 
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study. 
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friendly  criticism,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  no  apology  to 
make  for  the  extent  to  which  I  used  The  Nation." — James 
Ford  Rhodes,  Newspapers  as  Historical  Sources,  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  May,  1909. 
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THE  books  and  periodicals  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
appeal  particularly  to  purchasers  of  books  other  than  fiction;  and  every 
dealer  should  familiarize  himself  with  our  list,  so  that  he  may  pre- 
sent appropriate  books  to  interested  customers.  Our  publications  are  also 
especially  desirable  for  libraries  who  aim  to  supply  their  patrons  with  the 
more  solid  current  books  and  magazines.  Consult  our  catalogues  for  par- 
ticulars, or  write  to  either  our  eastern  or  home  office 


CHICAGO  and  15  G  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


The  Teaching  of  Jesus 
About  the  Future 

According  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels 

By    HENRY  BURTON  SHARMAN 

r-w-^HE  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  of  course,  had  a  very 
J_    definite  body  of  ideas  about  the  Future.  Did 
Jesus  share  these  ideas,  or  did  he  disregard  the 
prevalent  notions  and  elaborate  a  new  set  of  conceptions 
based  on  an  original  outlook?    Did  he  consider  the 
Kingdom  as  something  imminent,  or  as  something  with 
a  distant  future,  when  he  himself  was  to  appear  as 
Judge?     Did  he  assume  that  man  is  immortal,  and  are 
the  vivid  sketches  of  eternal  torment  from  his  mouth? 
Do  the  reputed  references  of  Jesus  to  the  "church"  and 
its  sacraments  belong  to  the  original  documents,  or  are 
they  later  accretions  to  his  actual  utterances?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  discussed— questions  upon 
which  the  author  believes  decision  is  not  impossible. 

The  Function  of  Religion  in 
Man's  Struggle  for  Existence 

By   GEORGE   BURMAN  FOSTER 

A  POPULAR  embodiment  of  reconstructive 
religious  thought.    The  book  traces  the 
evolution  of  religion  from  its  past  physical  and 
intellectual  interpretations  to  the  voluntary  and 
intuitive  concepts  of  modern  psychology.     It  is 
designed  especially  for  young  men  and  women 
to  whom  knowledge  of  science  and  of  the  higher 
criticism  has  made  a  new  philosophy  essential. 
The  author  lays  stress  upon  the  enduring  quality 
of  religion.    He  writes  in  a  style  of  peculiar 
power  and  expresses  so  well  the  trend  of 
present-day  religious  thought  that  his  work  will 
appeal  to  students  of  philosophy  everywhere. 

5Q8  Pages     8vo,  cloth      net  $3.00     postpaid  $3. 2b 

306 pages  i6mo,  cloth  net  $1.00  $1 .10 postpaid 
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8  times  size  of 
this  picture,  The 
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25  cents  for  25 
Art  Subjects  or 
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Catalogue  of  1,000  miniature  illustrations,  two  pictures  and 

a  Colored  Bird  picture  for  3  two-cent  stamps. 
The  Perry  Pictures  Co.   Box  501   Malden,  Mass. 


Old  Testament  and  Semitic  Studies  in 
Memory  of  William  Rainey  Harper 

Edited  by 

Robert  Francis  Harper,  Francis  Brown, 
and  George  Foot  Moore 

These  sumptuous  volumes  contain  contributions 
from  the  chief  Semitic  scholars  of  the  country  on  topics 
of  timely  interest  in  this  field.  They  are  intended  as  a 
memorial  of  a  man  whose  influence  on  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  been  as  noteworthy  as  his  success 
in  the  organization  of  a  great  university.  A  full  de- 
scription of  the  collection  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
Two  volumes,  878  pages,  royal  8vo,  cloth ;  net  $10.00, 
postpaid  $10.64.    Sold  by  subscription  only. 
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Magic  Lanterns 

with  the 

Mco-Radiant  Light 

for  use  where 
Electricity  Cannot  be  Had 

"4JHB918 

The  Alco-Radiant  is  the  only  practical, 
brilliant  light  for  lantern  use  where  electricity 
is  not  available.  It  burns  alcohol,  costs  little 
to  use  and  but  a  trifle  to  buy;  weighs  3  lbs.; 
adaptable  to  any  lantern.    We  also  make 

Electric  and  Calcium  Lanterns, 

Projecting  Microscopes, 

Projecting  Spectroscopes, 

Projecting  Polariscopes 

and  Reflectoscopes 

for  showing  Post  Cards,  Engravings  and  Cuts.  We 
also  carry  40,000  Lantern  Slides  for  sale  or  rent. 
Send  for  lists  stating  your  requirements. 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN  &  EARLE, 
Dept.  30  918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOCIAL  DUTIES  FROM  THE 
CHRISTIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW 

BY    CHARLES    RICHMOND  HENDERSON 

ESIGNED  for  use  as  a  textbook  in  Bible  classes  and 
similar  organizations.  It  introduces  the  reader  to  the  following 
fields  of  thought  and  effort:  (i)  social  aims;  (2)  the  family;  (3) 
material  conditions  of  domestic  life;  (4)  neglected  children;  (5) 
the  working  men;  (6)  rural  communities;  (7)  the  public  health  of 
cities;  (8)  urban  economic  interests;  (9)  urban  education;  (10) 
churches  and  religion  in  cities;  (11)  municipal  government;  (12) 
charities  and  correction  ;  (13)  great  corporations;  (14)  the  busi- 
ness class,  the  leisure  class,  and  socialists  ;  (15)  national  and  state  government 
and  taxation;  (16)  international  studies.  In  connection  with  each  topic  references 
are  given  for  further  reading;  directions  are  offered  for  personal  observation  of 
local  problems;  many  points  are  suggested  for  independent  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion by  members  of  the  class. 

The  author  has  sought  to  present  the  material  in  language  free  from  technicalities,  clearly  and  compactly.  The 
problems  are  those  which  all  young  men  and  women  at  the  threshold  of  actual  responsibility  are  called  upon  to  face. 

330  pages,  12  mo,  cloth.    Net,  $1.25;  Postpaid,  $1.37 
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Researches  in 
Biblical  Archaeology 

Volume  II 

The  Historic  Exodus 


By 

Olaf  A.  Toffteen,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Old 
Testament  Literature  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 


'THIS  volume  deals  with  the  historicity  of  the 
biblical  story  of  the  Exodus.  In  order  to  set 
this  forth,  the  author  enters  into  a  serious  exami- 
nation of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  of  modern 
higher  criticism,  and  then  appeals  to  the  monu- 
ments, in  the  light  of  which  the  Exodus  is  studied. 

New  viewpoints  and  interpretations,  ingen- 
ious suggestions,  and  a  fascinating  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  time  appear  on  almost 
every  page,  and  serve  to  heighten  the  interest  of 
the  reader,  as  new  problems  are  introduced  and 
their  solution  is  offered. 

As  the  book  is  written  in  popular  style,  easy 
to  grasp  at  every  point,  even  by  the  layman  who 
may  not  be  versed  in  technicalities  of  this  kind, 
it  is  eminently  adapted  alike  for  the  religious 
reader  and  the  student  of  history. 


360  pages,  8vo,  cloth; 
net  $2.50,  postpaid  $2.72 
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This  periodical  has  been 
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the  leading  exponent  in 
America  of  the  historical 
interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
Each  number  contains  vig- 
orous articles  on  live  and 
appropriate  topics,  of  interest 
to  both  clergy  and  laymen. 


Subscription  $2.00  a  year 

Foreign  postage,  68  cents  additional 
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THE  SUNDAY 
KINDERGARTEN 

GAME,  GIFT,  AND  STORY 


By    CARRIE    S.  FERRIS 


(The  Constructive  Bible  Studies — Kindergarten  Series) 

Teacher's  manual,  $1.25  net;  postpaid  $1.40.  Per- 
manent equipment  f  r  each  pupil,  $/.oo  net;  post- 
age extra.  Temporary  material  {renewed  each 
year)  for  each  pupil,  35  cents  net;  postage  extra 

THIS  course  provides  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  a  kindergarten  session  of 
either  one  or  two  hours  in  length. 
The  book  is  intended  not  only  for  trained 
kindergartners  who  may  be  induced  to 
take  up  Sunday-school  work,  but  also  for 
the  many  teachers  of  little  children  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  kindergarten 
methods,  but  who  can  follow  carefully 
arranged  lessons  with  intelligence.  Every 
lesson  has  its  story,  its  games,  and  its 
appropriate  table  work,  all  centering 
around  a  religious  theme,  a  theme  that  is 
comprehensible  to  the  child,  and  that 
sets  his  mind  in  tune  for  harmonious  and 
helpful  life  with  his  playfellows,  and 
those  who  make  up  his  social  environ- 
ment. The  stories  are  not  all  biblical, 
some  being  chosen  from  myth  and 
legend,  or  from  nature,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  theme  to  be  developed. 
A  number  of  very  simple  texts  are 
memorized.  The  songs  and  music  for 
each  lesson  are  contained  in  the  teacher's 
book,  and  an  extensive  outfit  for  the 
table-work  is  provided.  The  equipment 
is  of  three  kinds:  (i)  the  teacher's 
manual  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  teacher,  the  assistants,  and  the 
musician;  (2)  the  permanent  material 
which  can  be  used  from  year  to  year 
without  renewal;  (3)  the  temporary  ma- 
terial, which  must  be  renewed  each  year. 
In  ordering,  therefore,  one  should  first 
order  a  sufficient  number  of  the  manuals, 
the  permanent  material,  and  the  tempo- 
rary material.  Orders  for  the  following 
years  may  be  for  temporary  material 
alone. 
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JERUSALEM 

IN  BIBLE  TIMES 

By  Lewis  Bayles  Paton 


An  Archaeological  Handbook 
for    Travelers    and  Students 

Fully  illustrated ,  150  pages,  i2mo; 
flexible    covers.    Net,  $1.00    Postpaid,  $i.OQ 
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Scripture  and  Song 


in  Worship 

A  SERVICE  BOOK  FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
Arranged  by 

Francis  W.  Shepardson 

and 

Lester  Bartlett  Jones 

A  series  of  services,  each  based  on  a  central 
idea  and  comprising  responsive  readings 
and  songs.  The  hymns  and  music  repre- 
sent the  very  best  in  existence,  and  the 
selection  is  the  result  of  long  experience. 
There  are  special  services  for  Christmas, 
Easter,  etc. 
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You  Wouldn't  Loan 
Money  to  Strangers! 

D  ECAUSE  you  know  nothing  of  their  char- 
acter  and  resources,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  matter  of  fire  insurance,  you  habitually 
ignore  considerations  equally  obvious  and 
important. 

Why  not  take  as  much  pains  in  select- 
ing the  Company  which  insures  you  as  in 
determining  to  whom  you  would  loan  money 
or  extend  credit  ?  You  don't  have  to  pay  an 
extra  price  to  get  the  best  fire  insurance — but 
you  DO  have  to  seled:  it.  What  you  want  in 
case  of  loss  is  absolute  security  PLUS  fair 
and  honest  treatment. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  THE 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY has  supplied  this  kind 
of  indemnity.  It  has  paid  losses 
amounting  to  over  $125,000,000 
to  its  patrons.  Its  resources  are 
ample.  Why  not  enjoy  its  protec- 
tion yourself? 


INSURE  IN  THE  HARTFORD 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 
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DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Do  not  keep  both  food  and  germs  in  the 
refrigerator.  To  prevent  musty  smells 
and  keep  air  of  refrigerator  pure  and 
sweet,  place  a  bowl  containing  sponge 
sprinkled  with  Piatt's  Chlorides  where 
food  is  kept.  Wash  sponge  occasionally 
with 

Piatt's  Chlorides. 

TheOdorlessDisinfectant. 

A  colorless  liquid,  safe  and  economical.  It  does  not 
cover  one  odor  with  another,  but  removes  the  cause. 
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PIANOS 


have  been  established  over  60  YEARS.  By  our 
system  of  payments  every  family  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances can  own  a  VOS6  piano.  We  take  old 
instruments  in  exchange  and  deliver  the  new  piano 
in  your  home  free  of  expense.   Write  for  Catalogue  D  and  explanations. 


VOSe  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


How  to  Reduce  Dust  in 
Schoolrooms 

It  is  now  a  well  established  fact  that  dust  is  accountable  for  the  spreading  of 
more  contagious  diseased  among  school-children  than  any  other  one  single  cause. 

Modern  science  and  practical  experience  both  prove  that  many  diseases  are 
held  in  check  by  simple  precautionary  measures.  Do  away  with  dust  and  many 
dangerous  diseases  may  be  averted. 

A  simple  dust  preventive  is  at  hand  in 

STANDARD 

Floor  Dressing 

It  is  keeping  down  dust  in  thousands  of  schools  with  a  success  that  is  ex- 
tremely gratifying.  Treat  floors  three  or  four  times  a  year  with  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  for  best  results.  By  keeping  down  the  dust  it  prevents  the  circulation 
of  germs,  and  tests  have  proved  that  97/4%  of  all  living  organisms  coming  in 
contact  with  the  dressing  are  killed. 

Besides  being  a  dust-preventive,  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  an  effective 
floor  preservative  and  labor  saver.  Will  not  evaporate.  Pays  for  itself 
many  times  over.  Not  intended  for  house ho id  use. 
In  order  that  you  may  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  Standard  Floor 
Dressing,  we  will  apply  it  to  the  floor  of  one  room  or  corridor  in  school 
or  other  public  building  FREE  OF  ALL  COST. 
To  localities  far  removed  from  our  agencies,  we  will  send  free  sample 
with  full  directions  for  applying. 

Sold  in  barrels  and  cans  of  varying  sizes. 

Send  for  testimonials,  reports  and  book  "Dust  and  its  Dangers.' 9 
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